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Publisher's Note 


This is the hrst of a series of annual Handbooks 
on subjects relating to education and travel. It 
is expected that several new volumes will be pub- 
lished each year. Some of these are already ap- 
proaching completion, others are in preparation, 
still more are projected. 

The second edition of Tjble Best Pmivate 
ScMOOJOs will be published in April, 1916. The 
book will be entirely revised and many new chap- 
ters added. Hereafter there will be an annual 
review of the more important books of the year 
relating to secondary education; a review and 
appraisal of the previous yearns advance and prog- 
ress in the scientihe aspects of education; brief 
obituary notices of schools and educators, and 
an educational calendar for the ensuing year. 
Other features will be added from time to time. 

On the basis of additional and more detailed in- 
formation, the entire text of the book will be 
rewritten. The number of the schools treated in 
the text will probably be cut down, although a few 
may be added. Conforming to the ideals of the 
work, particulars of the school which can be found 
clearly stated in the catalogs or transferred to 
the tabular matter will be omitted in the text, 
while more intimate particulars of the school will 
be incorporated. 

School authorities are requested to send without 
further notice catalogs, announcements, and other 
printed literature. 

To school patrons the publisher gives assurance 
that definite facts and well validated opinions in 
regard to any school will be gratefully received in 
absolute eonfdence. 
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THE BEST PEIVATE SCHOOLS 




Editor’s Foreword 


This Handbook aims to be a guide to the best private schools 
of the country. It has been undertaken with the parent espe- 
cially in mind, but it is hoped that it may be of value to 
school and college authorities and all others interested in the 
subject. 

It has been the editor’s purpose to present a comprehensive 
and composite view of the private school situation as it is today. 
No attempt has been made at completeness. The effort on the 
contrary has been to include only the best, drawing the line 
somewhat above the average. This has necessitated careful 
consideration, resulting in the omission of as great a number of 
schools as have been included. 

It is believed that this Handbook is the first volume which 
attempts a critical and discriminating treatment of the private 
schools of the country. It is an endeavor to classify the schools 
on their merits, — at least a step, it is hoped, toward eventual 
standardization. 

That some such step is desirable, many educators have long 
urged. For some time there has been a demand among public- 
spirited school men calling for public inspection of private 
secondary schools. William Holmes Davis of the Danville 
School, who has taken a foremost part in this, maintains, '^The 
private boarding school is doing an intei>state busmess. For 
this reason Federal inspection is desirable. There will be no 
necessity for compulso^ inspection. No school can afford to 
fail cordially to invite inspection. To fail to do so would hope- 
lessly handicap it in its effort to interest patrons. The penalty 
for the failure to measure up to reasonable standards, such as 
may be determined by the Federal Bureau of Education, will 
be the inability of the school to enroU students.” The day of 
such public inspection is, however^ still distant. 

In the introductory chapters, it is beheved, characteristic 
and important features of the private schools are brought out 
which have not been heretofore accentuated. The chapters on 
the History of the Private School, on the Girls’ Schools, and 
on the Summer Camp, contain matter not known to have been 
brou^t together elsewhere, involving a considerable amount 
of research and, in the latter case, collection of material by cor- 
re^ndence from many scattered sources. 

itt the critical account of the schools eveiy effort has been 
made to avoid a personal view; — to present, rather, the consensus 
of the best available opinion. The material equipment and more 
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tangible features which the school could best state for itself 
have not been dwelt upon. 

The sequence in which the schools appear has presented many 
difficulties and affords opportumty for criticism by captious 
readers. The Historic Schools include those established before 
1850, and the Co-educational Schools are those in New England 
and the East generally which have remamed true to the tradi- 
tions of the earher schools and academies for boys and girls 
With respect to the geographical order it has seemed best, 
for various reasons, to commence each general division with the 
principal city therein, as in the case of Boston, in New England, 
or Chicago, m the North Central States, and thereafter to fol- 
low radiating lines to the other centers of the region. 

In the Comparative Tables, schools of each classification ar- 
ranged in geographical groups are compared on the same basis 
and in the same space. Much of the statistical matter there 
brou^t out IS believed to be of sigmficance, tending to show the 
stability of a schooFs patronage and its success in preparing not 
only for college examinations but for college hfe. 

These tables will gam neatly in significance in future editions. 
It is hoped that it may be possible to show the average salary 
paid to instructors in each school and the percentage of income 
pended by each school on advertising. In the boarding schools 
it would be most interesting to be able to compare the /ler diem 
per capita eiipenditure for such items as food, instruction, ad- 
vertising, etc. 

But it has not been easy to gain such information as has been 
set forth m this book. The U. S. Commissioner of Education 
has noted the same difficulty in his reports. Some of the schools 
interpret the term ‘‘private school” as implying a privacy which 
ra-ther runs counter to present currents of opinion. Other schools, 
with the best intention in the world, fail to see the value of such 
a work as this, and while not refusing to suggest correction of 
error in the manuscript submitted to them, none the less have 
done little toward supplying significant data until stirred to 
action by repeated effort. 

The shortcoming of this little volume are probably far more 
appar^t to the publisher than they will ever be to his most caus- 
tic critic. It is not posable to carry into effect all that has been 
planned for this first edition, and many features have been with- 
hdd of necessity for the 1916 edition. By that time the whole 
text will have been rewritten and contributions once more 
invited from every source that will assist in the more accurate 
characterization of each school. Numerous maps will be intro- 
duced on which each school of importance will be located, and the 
comparatiye tables will be elaborated. 

For whatever of value this book may contain in its critical 
re^ew of schools the editor and publisher must ascribe cre<iit 
wholly to those schools and educators who, with true public 
spirit, have volunteered their assistance. 




How This Book Was Written 


The^great need of an honest, well-proportioned account of the 
private schools of the country has been impressed upon the 
editor by contact with some hundreds of parents. Particularly 
dining the past decade it has been his part to assist many 
fathers and mothers in solving the problem of just what should 
be done with their boy. The immediate problem facing most 
of these parents was how, without adequate means of guidance, 
to make choice of an appropriate school. 

It seemed entirely possible to write a book without fear or 
favor which would give a general view of the private school 
situation, such as would be of assistance to parents interested 
in comparing the relative merits of schools. The determination 
was formed to attempt the task as soon as leisure from other 
duties permitted. The European War, in giving pause to the 
Travel School, has afforded the opportunitsr. 

No one man could know personally and intimately the thou- 
sand or more schools critically presented in this book, to say 
nothing of the perhaps equal number that have been considered 
and omitted. It would naturally occur to one that the way 
to know a school is to visit it, and scores of cordial invitations 
have been received to “come and see us and remain long enough 
to get in full touch with our spirit and ideals.” But to have 
visited some schools and not others would have been mani- 
festly unfair. In declining, it has been explained that it was 
not so much the beauty of situation or excellence of material 
equipment, but rather the history, traditions, and tone of the 
school that seemed of vital import. This spirit and atmosphere, 
which is the creation of the school's personnd, would penetrate 
even to a distance. 

While it would, perhaps, have been desirable for the editor 
to have seen each school in action, it was impracticable. Yet 
there have been compensations. No cordial and enthusiastic 
reception has prejudiced him, nor has he been influenced by 
memories of some delightful Jime day with happy, youthful 
figures filling an idyllic landscape. On the other hand, there 
has been fr^om from unfavorable impressions which inacces- 
sibility, difficult train connections, or the whimsicalities of the 
weather might have created. Just such trivialities do frequently 
warn human judgment. 

How, then, has a discriminating knowledge of the schools 
been acquired? The editor does not care to emphasize the 
fact that twenty years of his life have been devoted to second- 
ary education, or that during the last ten years he has lived 
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intimately and travelled extensively with more than a himdred 
boys who themselves represented an aggregate residence of some 
himdreds of years in many of these preparato:^ schools. 

The intent, from the first, has been to avoid incomplete and 
personal judgments, to present instead a composite view, the 
combined judgment of the many who have intimate and valid 
knowledge. Such a consensus of opinion based on established 
facts, inteipreted by many educators, can be put forth with 
some confidence. And it must be added that any value attach- 
ing to estimates here made is due to those who have public- 
spiritedly volunteered information and assisted in shapmg it. 
The names of those who have thus largely contributed would 
add lustre and give authority to these pages, but because of 
their connections and the freedom from reserve with which th^ 
opinions have in confidence been given, they must remain 
unannounced. 

Evidence has been sought from all sources. The whole litera- 
ture of secondary education, both in books and periodicals, has 
been carefully examined. In this coimection the editor must 
eroress special indebtedness to Dr. Elmer E. Brown's “The 
MsJdng of Our Middle Schools," and in lesser degree to Mr. 
Oscar Fay Adams's “Some Famous American Schools," and to 
Mr. Arthur Ruhl's significant article on “American Preparatory 
Schools," published some years ago in Scnbner^s Magazine. 

More than two thousand private schools have been requested 
to submit printed literature and other information, and out of 
this a voluminous correspondence has developed. From these 
an attempt has been made to select the better schools, and in 
so doing to draw the line somewhat above the average. As an 
extreme example, — of the thirteen hundred music schools of the 
country but fifty have been included. 

What has been the basis of selection? W^at criteria have 
been applied? Merit, as determined by the opinion of the 
better-informed educators who have intimate knowledge of the 
schools in question, has been the only deciding factor, Wliat is 
a private s^ool? The arbitrary de&iition detennined upon for 
this pubhcation has been “a smool not wholly or in part sup- 
port^ by public taxation." 

A staff of men and women with broad educational experience 
has aided in the preparation of the book. Furthermore, each 
school has been discussed intimately with a group of half a 
dozen men, and the prelinunary copy thus written was 8ub> 
mitted to interested educators in various sections of the country 
for their consent and for suggestion of additional material. 
After the revision of this manuscript, with the incorporation of 
the most valuable contributions wus receiv^, sections have 
been sent out to most of the leading schools throughout the 
country, with requests for criticism and opinion r^arding the 
schools that they knew intimately, A nberal response has 
come from several hundred ^hool men and women, school 
patrons, and ofi&cers of educational associations throu^out the 
whole coimtry, who have forwarded critical contributions. 
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On the basis of this valued testimony the manuscript has been 
repeatedly revised and again sent out to other educators for 
further dehberation and critical readmg. Although the editor 
has not visited a smgle school in the preparation of this work, 
scores of head masters and head mistresses have been brou^t to 
the office of the editor, where, in confidence, they have unbur- 
dened themsdves of their knowledge of schools and colleagues. 
From all these sources a store of information has come to hand 
much of which, however lUuminating, could not be used. 

Finally, before going to press each sketch has been submitted 
to the authorities of the school for their correction of error in 
statements of fact. However, no consideration has been given 
to the wishes of any school which has endeavored to dictate the 
matter to be used in such portions of the text as referred to 
their institutions. Thus, while courtesy and consideration for the 
feelings of every one concerned have ever been borne in mind, 
dictation, undue influence, or pressure no matter how great 
have not been permitted to change a statement or a phrase. In 
all cases there has been a wiUingness to give way to testimony 
and to weigh the evidence submitted, but it has been made 
clear that the final decision rested solely with the editor and 
that any submission to dictation from a school would destroy 
the value of the entire work. 

It follows that an endeavor to carry into effect an unbiased, 
impartial purpose with regard to a thousand or more schools, 
each one of which may be said to possess a ddUicate set of nerves, 
has been exceedingly difficult. Many schools have shrunk from 
the implied publicity while some, it is true, have tended perhaps 
to the opposite extreme. While perhaps no school is entirdy 
pleased with what has been written about it, most of the schools 
have been more than pleased with what has been written about 
other schools they know, and nothing has here been printed 
about any important schools that has not been critically read 
by at least a score of their competitors. 

On the whole, however, through continuous correspondence 
and concentrated endeavor it has been possible to bring about 
the imderstanding necessary and the conviction has steadily 
grown that not only was such an attempt warranted but that 
it would eventually be widely appreciated. 

The difficulties are often inmcated in our correspondence. 
One head master wrote: “In your present scheme you will find 
certain head masters quite ready to use the write-up of their 
sdbiools for advertismg purposes rather than for iof ormation. . . . 
Some will think that the dreams that they are dreaming are 
already established facts.” From another head master came 
this strong and significant statement: “Since it is probablv 
impossible to publish a book about American schools that wiU 
teU the whole truth, your plan of publishing a book to tell some 

of the truth is the next best thiug You must realize that 

you coxild not print an absolutdy rdiable guide on this subject 
without getting into trouble.” A promment New York head 
master writes: “1 have hoped for years that an authoritative 
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book like the one you are planning might be issued in this 
country/' 

Clearly encouraging also are the following remarks from 
various educational leaders: “I am impressed with the sanity 
and reserve of what you have written.” “From the care you 
have already shown in the matter I recognize a genuine public 
service in your effort and shotdd be glad to help you in any 
way in my power.” “It is quite evident to me that you have 
given a good deal of thought to this problem and that you have 
succeeded m securing information not usually m the possession 
of men who pose as authorities on the schools.” “You have 
the most remarkable publication to offer that has yet appeared. 
It is digi^ed, authoritative, rehable. It is quite free from the 
commercial air which surrounds all others I know . and carries 
on its honest face the evidence of emancipation from personal 
bias or personal influence.” 

This recognition of the problems confronting the publication 
of this Handbook has been sufficiently wide-spread to secure an 
earnest co-operation of the most valuable nature. The treat- 
ment of the schools does not deal with material equipment, 
courses offered, or the many details that can be readily found in 
the schools' announcements and catalogue. Here, it is rather 
the spirit, the traditions, the atmosphere of the school which 
are regarded as most significant. The truest measure of the 
school's value surely consists in its tone, its aim, and its achieve- 
ments. By appraisiag its personnel, patronage, and alumni, 
there is more to be gained than from a mere recapitulation of 
courses, buildings, and playing fields. 

It is to be remembered that this is a first edition of the first 
book of its kind. The book to fulfill the ideals of its makers 
is yet to be written. It is hoped that increasingly effective 
stages toward this may be accomplished in successive annual 
editions. 




The Mission of The Private School 


Education today in all civilized countries is largely a govern- 
ment function. With the almost imanimous support of states- 
men and educators, it has become the most soci^ed and most 
fully institutionalized of all human activities. So far are we 
resigned to leave such matters in government hands that we 
have almost forgotten that education is prinutively and prima- 
rily a function belonging to the family and home. 

Yet government control of education is relatively modem 
and even today in conservative England it has its opponents. 
As we have elsewhere more fully shown, up to the time of our 
Civil War practically all our schools beyond the elementary 
were organized and supported by private initiative. The 
dlementary schools and Latin grammar schools of Colonial 
days, it is true, were from the earhest times supported by general 
taxation. But the modern high schools wmch, not without 
opposition at first, have multiplied* so rapidly in the last half- 
century were the result of a demand first stimulated by the 
older private academies, whose success had demonstrated the 
desirability of higher education for the masses. 

In every branch of education which now has public support, 
individuate have originally taken the initiative and private 
enterprise has first demonstrated the worth of each educational 
departure to the community. '*The wholesome conservatism 
of government throws the burden of proving a thing good, upon 
individuals and societies.” The early efforts toward the hi^er 
education of girls, the first kindergartens, the introduction of 
manual training were bom of personal conviction, fostered by 
private associations, and only gradually won public recognition 
and support. The first art schools and museums, the first 
gymnasiums, the first technical schools were aU the result of 
mdividual initiative and private co-operation. 

So e^er have the American people been for education, so 
open-minded has been the public to educational advance, that 
our public schools have long been ej05cient enou^ to satisfy the 
major needs of the public. The very excellence of our public 
schools has led us to expect from them the impossible. Our 
educational machinery has been overloaded with tasks it was 
inadequate to perform. Hence we have been hearmg of “the 
breaknlown of our educational system,” and “the failure of 
education to educate.” We are learning that the public school 
cannot remedy defects due to early home neglect and cannot 
perform functions for which it is unadapted. 

(xix) 
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There remains a lingering belief not wholly unwarranted that 
somehow the boy on the farm and the girl at the spmmng-wheel 
of a few generations ago received training which made for 
character, not equalled by the efforts of our highly systematized 
public schools today. A few private schools are now attempting 
to reproduce to some extent the beneficial conditions of those 
sterner, sturdier days of the past. In other quarters a tendency 
has arisen to break away from the old formalism in school life 
which is seen reflected in the “New School” movement. 

Yet educators have been asking themselves whether or not 
the private schools still have any reason for bemg. The reports 
of the national and state commissioners of education have given 
scant attention to the private schools. The pedagogical de- 
partments of the universities manifest a tendency to look down 
upon the private schools as mere money-making institutions 
of little vital importance in a great democracy. 

There would be no private schools if the public schools 
were all that could be desired. But today we find the private 
schools more alive, with a more rapidly growing patronage 
than for decades past. There are something over two thousand 
private schools in the United States engaged in secondary 
school work. Of private schools for special work in music, art, 
businessj kindergarten trainmg, and the like, there are prob- 
ably twice as many more. New schools are established and 
old ones become defunct each year, but the number is increas- 
ing. In five recent years the enrollment of the private schools 
of the country increased fifty-ei^t per cent while the public 
school enrollment in the same time increased but thhty-four 
per cent. In the year 1912-13 there were enrolled in those 
private schools of the United States which received no support 
from taxation, 1,717,893 boys and girls. 

It is not suflSlcient to ascribe this popularity to the increase 
of wealth and willingness of parents to meet the fees of the 
private schools. For the parents of these children tihe educa- 
tion provided by the Government was not acceptable. It 
is true that in a private school a pupil receives more individual 
attention, and that many of the private schools make this one 
of their chief claims for patron^e, maintaining a ratio of as 
hi^ as one teacher to ten pupils, and in special cases much 
higher The public schools must from necessity employ a more 
democratic and machine-like form of instruction. For the 
special training that has been necessary to enter the older uni- 
versities, the private school is still almost essential, so that 
we find today at Princeton eighty per cent, at Yale seventy 
per cent, at Harvard fifty per cent of the students prepaid 
at private schools. 

The private schools, generally speaJring, attempt much more 
than the public schools are permitted to. The Government 
has assumed responsibility of providing free education of cer- 
tam kinds, varying somewhat m different states and localities. 
Emdergartens are undertaken at public expez^e in one remon, 
but not in another. University education is freely proved 
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in the western states, but not in the East. Military, technical, 
commercial, open air, domestic science, and physical culture 
schools have appeared always as private enterprises. Generally 
speaking, higher education in music, art, es^ression, physical 
training, and the household arts is still dependent on private 
institutions. 

A very considerable proportion of the private schools are 
boarding schools which fill a need that, except in the case of de- 
linquents, the public has never yet attempted to meet. Either 
the private boardmg high school must be recognized as a public 
necessity or the public will have to provide a public boarding 
high school, for the public day school can never accomplish the 
best results with the student who lives in an antagonistic or un- 
cultured home. The best school cannot in the twelve hundred 
hours that make the school year neutralize the unfortunate in- 
fluences the home may exert in the other seven-ei^ths of the 
year's hours. Many children of the rich have owed their sal- 
vation to the boardmg school of simple life and high ideals. 

Today as in the past the private school is still serving as a 
national laboratory in which educational experiments in the 
^eatest variety are being tried out and tested. The country 
day school and summer camp, perhaps the most notable re- 
cent developments in education, are still conducted as pri- 
vate enterprises, but the best and most practicable features of 
them will mdubitably in time be adopted by the public school 
systems. In a lesser way, too, private school masters are de- 
veloping new principles of school management in class sequence, 
in seatmg arrangement, and in the more material details of 
lighting, heating, and ventilation, which will be adopted by the 
public when their utility and efficiency have been more com- 
pletdy demonstrated. 

The extent to which the private schools will continue to 
flouri^ and draw patronage vuU always depend upon the ade- 
quacy with which the state meets the demands of education, 
not only in ample accommodation for pupils, but in open-mindedly 
searching for and accepting the best that is new. For we have 
yet almost everything to learn about education, which in the 
past has been a haphazard matter of tradition, almost of ritual. 

But in some measure the private school will always continue 
to exist however efficient the public education, for, in addition 
to those who insist upon segregation upon the basis of class or 
religion, a more radical element, experimentally minded, will 
wish to see new schemes, new theories, new methods worked out 
which can only be attempted under private entexprise. 




The Choice of a School 


Except for the few who from birth are predestined to a certain 
school, or for those whose social circle prescribes the school, the 
matter of selection is of great unport. The education of each 
mdividual child presents a special problem which should be met 
by the parent only after a thorough consideration of the needs 
of the child and a weighing of the opportumties offered by the 
schools within his knowledge. Sometimes this choice is the 
result of intimate acquaintance, more often of hearsay or the 
advice of a friend. But the greater number ‘arrive at a choice 
more or less haphazard, for there is no authority to which the 
parent may turn for full and imprejudiced information and 
advice. 

The system of accrediting schools bjr universities and entrance 
examination boards is really of no assistance to one with no per- 
sonal knowledge of schools, though many have been misled by 
it. At best such accrediting informs one only as to the school's 
success in meeting examination requirements. ‘‘That many 
have been misled by it is a certainty," writes a prominent 
head master. “The system is far better in theory than it is 
now in practice, and m its present stage of development is doing 
more harm than ^ood." 

The annual rating which the United States War Department 
bestows on some mintary schools is based solely on the efficiency 
of the military system of the school, and ignores all other more 
vital features. This, however, often with the connivance of the 
school, is not realized by parents and often leads to deception. 

The average parent intent on finding a school is often bewil- 
dered and sometimes deceived by the claims put forth in print 
by the schools. “It is a matter of common report," writes 
William Holmes Davis, Head Master of the Danville School, 
“that some schools are kept alive by victimizing each year a 
new set of students who are drawn by unwarranted adv^ising 
matter." 

At the critical season of choice, the popular magazines carry 
scores of pages of school advertisements, and themselves adver- 
tise freely to aid parents in selectmg just the ri^t school from 
among their patrons. But it may be question^ if those who 
^spense such advice are sufficiently informed or wholly dis- 
interested. In looking over a collection of school catalogs it is 
perhaps difficult to oistinguish true merit. Many of them, 
notable examples of the printer’s art, are given over to vague 
statements, so discreetly worded that it is frequently impossible 
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to distinguish between the accomplished fact and the exag- 
gerated claim. On the other hand, many school catalogs truth- 
fully reflect somethmg of the character of the school. 

ftivate schools present themselves m the greatest variety, 
not only differmg m type and fimction, but also as widely diver- 
gent in character as the personalities that direct them. They 
range from the rigidly exclusive to the broadly democratic; 
from the school that prepares for one college to the school that 
prepares for any college or for business life; from the vi^antly 
parental, minutely supervised institution, cloistered away from 
temptation on some remote hillside, to the collegiate tyiie, with 
a minimum of rules and scarcely more surveillance than is given 
a freshman at a great university. They must be considered 
separately. We shaU find that it is their very individuaham 
which makes the private schools of interest to those parents 
who use proper discrimination in sdecting a school for their 
children. 

Some of these schools are pretentious, putting up a tremen- 
dous bluff in inflated faculty hsts and elaborate courses on 

g aper. Some of these schools are shams, the dominant note 
ypocrisy, — ^sometimes, a spurious sanctity. Some of them are 
purely commercial enterprises, their owners intent on money- 
making, ready to take any one and squeeze out the last dollar. 
Some of them have been established by men and women who 
have failed m other lines and who plod throng the weary years 
without life or interest in their work. Some of them, overshad- 
owed by a great name and ideals to which those now m control 
are unable to hve up, bear the stamp of msincerity. Some of 
them are for climbers and wish it understood that membership 
in the school implies social position. Some of them are for 
snobs and turn out a finished product. 

But the great majority of these private schools are in the hands 
of sincere, hard-working men and women who have ideals, 
genuine love for youth and intense enthusiasm for their work. 
A parent will have done well who has placed a son or a dau^ter 
under the influence of a great teacher whose overflowmg heart 
and intellect is a constant inspiration. For personality is the 
greatest thing in education, and in a private school especially, 
personahty is all important, — ^not only the personality of those 
who direct, but the character of those whopatromze the school. 

No less an authority than Payot, in '*Tne Education of the 
Will,” says: '*It is the contact with other students and the 
master which gives the greatest value to higher education. 
The master proves the possibility of work. He is the living, 
concrete, tangible, and respected example of what can be done 
by working. The master finds his own reward in arousing en- 
thusiasm in his disciples, by the communication of an ardent 
love for the truth and of good methods of work. Influence only 
comes through the contact of man to man, and soul to soul. 
It was thus Socrates taught Plato.” 

The public schools supply an education in which orgai^ation, 
system, bricks and mortar play a large part and in which per- 
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sonality, individual interest, does not and cannot very largely 
enter. If the patrons of the private school have anything to 
expect beyond what the pubhc school has to offer, it is first a 
richer and more inspiring influence of the strong and cultured 
personalities of the teachers directed toward the mdividual 
pupil; and second, the larger influence that the classmates 
and school associates exert upon the adolescent and developmg 
personahty. “You send your boy to the schoolmaster but 
’tis the schoolboys who educate him,” says Emerson And 
Dr. Parkhurst adds, “While books can teach, personality only 
can educate.” 


In the choice of a private school, then, the parent, haying 
selected a school whose curriculum will give the desired training, 
should look to these three pomts and be fully informed: first, 
about the spirit and traditions of the school; second, the per- 
sonality of the teachmg staff, whose ideals and attitudes toward 
life and ordinary every-day matters should be regarded of quite 
as much mmortance as their mastery of their subject; and third, 
as to the class of patronage, — that is, the kind of families from 
which the pupils come and the consequent atmosphere that 
your children’s associates will create. 

This book, it is hoped, may be of value In aiding parents to 
distinguish between ^ these various classes of schools and to 
assist them to a more inteUigent choice, so that their children 


may not have to put up with a misfit education and that 
they themselves may join with Marcus Aurelius in saying, “I 
tha^ the gods that I had abimdance of good masters for my 
children.” 


t 
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OP THE PRIVATE SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


The American Private School today is a distinctive ex- 
pression of national character. Yet like other American insti- 
tutions, pohtical and religious, our schools, public and mivate, 
have evolved from European origins. Developmg side hy side 
in the same environment, often subject to the same extraneous 
influences, the schools have occupied a position intermediate be- 
tween the church and the state and have been influenced by 
both. In earlier times ecclesiastical control prevailed while today 
the influence is pohtical. To imderstand the American Private 
School, we must therefore follow it through the changes of the 

E ast several centuries, brought about by hfe in the New World. 

tt all the advances in education we shall find private initiative 
leading the way. 

Education in Christian Europe was primarily ecclesiastical. 
In medimval times it was for the purposes of the church only 
that reading and writing were tau^t, and among civil authori- 
ties a distrust of education survived even in America. As late 
as 1671 we find Governor Berkeley of Virginia stalwartly de- 
claring: ^^I thank God there are no free schools and printing, 
and I hope we shall not have these hundred years; for learning 
has brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects into this world, 
and printing has divulged them, and libels against the best 
government. God keep us from bothr’ 

The oldest school foundations in England today are sur- 
vivals of ecclesiastical and monastic establishments and all 
education long remained exclusively under Episcopal control. 
In England even as late as 1603 we find in the ordinances of 
James I, '^No man shall teach either in public schools, or 
private house, but such as shall be allowed by the Bishop of 
the Diocese.’’ This episcopal diocesan control stiU continues 
in our episcopal schools bom Anglican and Methodist. 

Even l>ef ore the Reformation, however, the scope of education 
had begun to broaden, though Luther and the Protestant move- 
ment gave impetus to it. But it was in the Protestant countries 
of Northern Europe that a system of general elementpy education 
first developed. The Zealand school law of 1583 insists on educa- 
tion because “it is the foundation of the Commonwealth.” So 
far had Gustavus Adolphus carried education in Sweden that 
by the year 1637 “not a single peasant child was unable to read 
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and write.” It is to this influence and especially to the ex- 
ample ofjHolland, that America owes her attitude toward ele- 
mentary education, while to England is due the inspiration for 
our earliest secondary schools. 

In the Colonies private schools of one kmd or another existed 
from the earliest time. The first dame schools were private, as 
were the schools kept by ministers to prepare boys for college. 
Many of these received aid from the towns, and some of them 
later became public schools. 

Three successive types of secondary schools stand out in the 
history of American secondary education: the Latin Grammar 
School of Colonial times, the Academy of Revolutionary times, 
and the High School, both pubhc and private, of the present day. 
Each t^me is characteristic of the spirit of its penod. 

The Latin Grammar Schools were essentially fitting schools 
for the colleges. As their attendance was hmited to those who 
were preparmg for yet tether study they were aristocratic and, 
furthermore, as the colleges were chiefly for the training of minis- 
ters, they were likewise ecclesiastic. 

Some of the old grammar schools founded m the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony still continue, transformed to meet modem 
needs, but rich m centuries of tradition, but for the most part 
they have become identified with the state systems of educa- 
tion. 

The Boston Latin School, founded in 1635, is the oldest sur- 
viving educational institution in America. In its establish- 
ment the Reverend John Cotton, a CTaduate of Emmanuel, 
Cambridge, was the prime mover. Ezddel Cheever, head mas- 
ter from 1670 until his death at ninety-four, was the first really 
eminent Amencan school master. Like Cheever, the first mas- 
ters of these schools had been educated in the Latin schools of 
England and transferred across Hie water the traditions and the 
customs of the older institutions. In Massachusetts by 1647 
the law commanded that any town of one hxmdred families 
should maintain a ^ammar school, and inflicted a penalty for 
neglect to do so, and not until 1789 was this burden mitigate. 

In New York some of the early elementary schools established 
under Dutch influence have survived and have gradually been 
transformed into secondary schools. The CoUedate School 
was thus established as early as 1638. Trinity School of New 
York, which was established in coimection with Anglican relidoua 
prop^anda as an elementary school, continues today as a cmlege 
preparatory school. 

The first private foundation for education in America was es- 
tablished in 1657 by the bequest of Edward Hopkins^ an 
imcle of Ehhu Yale, and one time Governor of Connecticut, 
who had amassed a fortune in the American and West Indian 
Hade. Out of the Hopkins bequest grew three educational 
institutions of which only the Hopkins Grammar School of 
New Haven has survived. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the Moravians had 
established several schools in Pennsylvania for both boys and 
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girls which almost immediately became famous and attracted 
students from the other Colomes. A number of these schools 
are still continued. 

The growth of the Colonies in wealth and economic impor- 
tance brought with it the development of a middle class, among 
whom there grew up a demand for education beyond the ele- 
mentary schools, but who were not attracted by the classical 
training of the ^ammar schools and colleges which continued 
under aristocratic and ecclesiastical patronage. A similar 
movement among the non-conformists of England during the 
seventeenth century had resulted in the establishment, by 
dissentmg clergymen, of academies which offered a more varied 
and less classical course than the older schools of England. 
This term, academy, derived from the grove of Academus m 
which Plato taught, was perhaps first used in English by Milton 
in 1643 as a term for the ideal educational institution he planned 
providing a more generous culture. Just a century later Ben- 
jamin Franklin also sketched a plan for such an academy m 
America. 

Toward the close of the eighteenth century the prestige 
of the grammar schools was declining and they were less readily 
supported by volunt^ taxation as enthusiasm for Latin, 
Greek, and ecclesiastical training diminished. Private initia- 
tive on the part of those who had acquired wealth began to 
take the place of pubhc subscription m the foundmg of schools. 

More than one hundred years after the Hoplons bequest 
William Dummer, the Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, 
in 1761 left an endowment for the establishment of a grammar 
school which the tendency of the times soon transformed into 
an academy, but the founding of the Phillips Academies dur- 
ing the period of the Revolution marks the real beginning of 
the academy movement. The Phillipses were doubtless in- 
fluenced not only by the older English academies but also by 
the schools in Pennsylvania established by the Quakers in the 
seventeenth and by the Moravians in the eighteenth centuries. 
At any rate the New England academies were very different 
from their English prototypes over seas. These early acade- 
mies were immediately successful and attracted students from 
a distance who generally boarded in the houses of the towns- 
people. 

The academies were private institutions, under the control 
of imdenominational boards of trustees, and conducted with 
no idea of pecuniary profit. They were not a hentage, but the 
outcome of the best thinking of the time. Though they showed 
diverse influences they were distinctly American, and “as 
democratic as the most aggressively democratic spirit of their 
day could maJce them.” 

They were not bound up with the college system and were 
not primarily fitting schoolg. The constitutions of the Penn- 
sylvania and Phillips Academies made no mention of prepara- 
tion for college, and the curriculum was less classical and in- 
cluded science and moral philosophy,— subjects of study new 
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to the schools. As time went on, relations with the colleges 
were established and the academies became in a measure pre- 
paratory for college, while the colleges recognized for admission 
new subjects of study which the academies had taken up. 

As the result of the Revolution and the spread of democratic 
ideals, academies were orgamzed everywhere. Among the 
more notable of these eighteenth century institutions which 
have survived are Leicester and Groton Academies in Massa- 
chusetts, Franklin Academy in Pennsylvania, and the Bing- 
ham School in North Carofina. By 1800 there were over one 
hundred academies in the country, but the high-water mark of 
the academy movement was reached m 1850, when the number 
was between six and seven thousand. Since 1875 there has 
been a decline and in 1910 only eighteen himdred remained. 

The American academy was the characteristic educational 
institution developed by the American people in the half cen- 
tury following their independence, and durmg that time con- 
tributed largely to the makmg of American character. The 
academy age was the age of transition from the old aristocratic 
society of pre-Revolutionary days, — ^the world of Washington 
and j&amilton, — to the modem democracy of Jefferson and 
Jackson. 

' Toward the end of the eighteenth century, through the in- 
fluence of Jefferson and other Americans who had studied in 
Prance, French educational ideals began to take root. Voltaire 
had described education as “a government undertaking.” 
Turgot declared that “the study of the duty of citizenship 
ought to be the foundation of all other studies.” These ideas 
resulted in the feeling that it was essentially a function of the 
democratic state to foster education, and were soon reflected 
in America in the various state systems inaugurated at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The first instance of state 
aid granted to academies was in 1798 when the Massachusetts 
legislature endowed with land grants seven academies, four of 
which were in Maine, then part of Massachusetts. 

Dining the first half of the nineteenth century educational 
actiyily in the Umted States was almost wholly due to private 
initiative. While the academies were multiplying, many new 
educational influences were at work fostered by private indi- 
viduals and societies. 

German educational ideals were introduced in New England 
by George Bancroft, the historian, and Joseph G. Cogswell, 
both of whom had attended the University of Gdttingen. 
Shortly after 1820 they established the Round Hill School at 
Northampton, Mass., in which they followed the best traditions 
of the German secondaiy schools. The school was continued 
for some years and its iimuence survived in other schools. 

Religious and sectarian organizations were responsible for 
many educational foundations during this period. The Roman 
Catholics ^ early as 1790 established their diocesan govern- 
ment in this coun^ and immediately opened parochial schools. 
As their numbers increased rapidly by immigration from various 
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countries, their teaching orders opened schools of higher educa- 
tion in all parts of the States. In the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, convent schools for girls became widely 
popular, not only among Catholics, but m some Protestant 
circles as well The establishment of Catholic schools received 
a new impetus from the Third Plenary Council held at Balti- 
more in 1884, when parish priests were charged with the establish- 
ment of parochial schools, and Catholic parents were directed 
to send their children to them. 

Among the Protestant sects those under episcopal control, 
perhaps because of their superior organization, led the way in 
the establishment of denominational schools. Methodist 
academies date from the early decades of the century. After 
1850 as the result of Dr. Muhlenberg^s influence which was 
continued at St. James^ and St. Paul's, many Episcopal church 
schools were established. Other denominations soon entered 
the educational field 

The Mihtary Academy, too, is a development of the first half 
of the nineteenth century. West Point was founded in 1802 
largely through the efforts of George Washington, who was 
perhaps influenced by Daniel Defoe's project of a century 
and a half before. Captain Partridge, after his resignation as 
Superintendent of West Point, established in 1819 a military 
academy at Norwich, Vt., now Norwich University. He was 
a devout advocate of the military type of education and influen- 
tial in founding many military academies, most notable of which 
is the Virginia Mihtary Institute, founded by him in 1835. 
Mihta^ academies multiphed in the South, and in the North after 
the Civil War many of the older academies adopted mihtary 
features. 

The modem high school as a public institution maintained 
by taxation of the whole community was made possible by 
the popular success of the academies. While Americans had 
earlier adopted the view that education was a function of the 
state, this acceptance was at first restricted to elementarj^ edu- 
cation. Though the first public high schools originated in the 
East in the early decades of the centu^, theh spread was op- 
posed there as an unwarranted imposition on the tax payers 
They were at first more popular in the newer Western states 
where land grants aided their establishment. But it was not 
until after the close of the Civil War that the movement spread 
rapidly to every state. The high schools adopted the best 
features of the academies, and while they have shown great 
adaptability to varying needs, they have failed to meet all 
demands for secondary education, as is witnessed by the great 
number of private schools, of many sorts, which continue to 
flourish. 

The period since the Civil War duri^ which high schools 
have everywhere multiphed has also witnessed the establish- 
ment of an ever increasing number of schools for special and 
vocational education. 

The earliest of these were probably the Normal Schools 
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for the training of teachers. Closely related m a way are th< 
Kindergarten Training Schools which followed the developmem 
of the kindergarten movement mtroduced about the middl< 
of the century from Germany and so greatly fostered by Ehza 
beth Peabody. The tr aining of kmdergarten teachers stil 
remains a matter almost wholly m private hands, though the 
pubhc in many cases has come to support the kmdergarter 
as a public institution. 

The Conservatories of Music and Schools of Art have floui*ishec 
throughout the country for decades, but the number is evei 
mcreasmg, and, although some instruction in art and music 
has been undertaken at pubhc expense, the higher educatior 
in these subjects and the trainmg of teachers m them still re- 
main largely under the direction of private associations and 
mdividuals. 

Interest m Physical Education, too, has developed since the 
period of the Civd War, and today the more advanced of the 
pubhc schools do not wholly neglect this side of education. But 
the great pioneer m this movement was Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, 
who has tramed most of the physical directors of this country. 

Another recent development is m reality a revival of Colonial 
days. The housewifery of the eighteenth century, now eu- 
phemistically elaborated as Domestic Science, Domestic Arts, 
or Household Management, is now considered a proper subject 
for education even m the public schools Many of the private 
schools for girls, however, give greater emphasis to it, while 
many special schools have been established to cultivate this 
field alone and for the training of teachers in the Household 
Arts. 

At the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century a revolt arose m a limited mtellectual class against the 
formalism of traditional education. One of the most hopeful re- 
sults is “The New School” movement which m England, under 
Cecil Reddle, has resulted in Abbotsholme, an interesting and 
also a successful school. A number of schools of this type estab- 
hshed m Germany, Switzerland, and France durmg the past 
ten years have exerted a wide influence, and the movement 
has now spread to this country, manifesting itself in many 
places. 

Its aim is for less formalism; for a more natural schooling; 
for a richer experience in school life; for more actual dmng with 
less emphasis on book learning. In America the movement is 
well exemplified by Dr. Rumely in the Interlaken School, where 
the boys construct their own buildings, engage in farm work, 
in handicrafts, and other similar activities. 

Contemporaneous with this was the “Back to the Country” 
movement, w^hich has resulted in a more wholesome existence and 
richer experience for thousands of famihes. The ^ucational 
phase of the movement is represented by the Country Day 
School, which combines the best features of the boarding school 
without separatmg the boys or girls from home influence. The 
first successful example was established in Baltimore largely 
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through the influence of Mrs. Francis K Carey, who succeeded 
in instilling much of her enthusiasm into her husband, many 
leading citizens of Baltimore, and particularly President Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins. The plan of this school, already widely copied 
in most of the leading cities of the country, is to take the boys 
and girls from city homes to a school m the adjacent countryside 
for the whole day. The characteristic feature is the outdoor 
life of the afternoons, imder the supervision of the teachers. 
Yet another feature of palpable value is the fact that home work 
has been done away with and the children return to their homes 
with their studies finished for the day. 

The modern private preparatory schools still lead the way 
in educational progiess In fact, they may be called labora- 
tories of educational research, an experunent m which theories 
of education are developed and put mto practice. It is to these 
schools that we must look for the enterprise and also the patience 
which will, first of aU, analyze the virtues and the failings of 
modern education, and, secondly, will work out the successful 
solution of the problems thus discovered. This is only too 
clear when once we look into the matter, whether we view it 
historically and trace the growth of schools, as in the present 
article, or whether we coi^are public schools and private 
schools of the same type. The private school has blazed the 
way. Wider fields of education, new methods of pedagogy, 
new features of school life, have been introduced by the private 
schools into the systems of national education. The study; of 
science, the utilization of athletics for mental and physical 
development, the country day; movement, these are but three 
slight examples of the initiative and foresight of the private 
school's beneficent work. 
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Seventeenth Century Grammar Schools 

GoUegUte School, 241 W. 77th St., New York City, is the 
old^t existing private secondary school in the Urdted States, 
having a continuous history running back to the early settle- 
ment oy the Dutch of Manhattan Island. Long beheved to 
have been established in 1633, recent research has shown that the 
first school master began his work in 1638. Established by the 
Dutch Reformed Church it has long been non-sectarian. For 
two hundred and fiftv years it was maintained as a parish day 
school, but m 1887 it became a Grammar School, at first for boys 
and girls, in 1891 preparatory, and after 1894 for boys only. 
The school has occupied many sites progressively northward 
as the city has dev^oped. It offers to two hundred pupils 
an eleven-year course from primary to college. The school is 
administered by a board of trustees and the nineteenth head 
master, Arthur F. Warren, a graduate of Amherst and a promi- 
nent educator, has capably filled that position since 1910. 

Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass., founded in 1645, is 
the oldest existmg private secondly school in New England. 
Nme years after the estabhshment of Harvard College, and only 
fifteen years after the foimdmg of Boston, it began to prepare 
boys for Harvard, and has contmued its work without inter- 
ruption. It resulted largely from the influential efforts of John 
Euot, the “Apostle to the Indians,” who when minister of the 
First Church of Roxbury, together with other inhabitants of 
the town, signed a statement that they “in consideration of their 
religious care of posterity, have taken into consideration how 
necessary the education of their children in hterature will be. to 
fit them for pubhc service, both in Church and Commonwealth, 
in succeedmg ages. They, therefore, unanimously have con- 
sented and agreed to erect a free school in the said Town of 
Roxbury.” 

“The Free Schoole in Roxburie,” as it was called, was not 
then free in the sense of being supported by imiform taxation 
or free from all tuition fees. But today the school is free to all 
boys living within the limits of the original town of Roxbury. 
In 1671 Thomas Bell, formerly a freeman of Roxbury, died in 
London, willing two hundred acres of Roxbury lands to the 
school, and naming the Rev. John Eliot and two other officers 
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of the First Church as trustees of the endowment This and 
a few other smaller gifts constitute the present foundation 

Cotton Mather, half a century later, wrote of the school, *‘Rox- 
bury could not live qmetly without a free school m the Town* 
and the Issue has been one thmg which has almost made me put 
the Title of Scola Illmtns upon that httle Nursery, that is that 
Roxbury has afforded more Scholars, jfirst for the CoUege, and 
then for the Pubhck, than any Town of its Bigness, or if I mis- 
take not, of twice its Bigness, in all New England ” 

The school has always been intimately associated with Har- 
vard, fitting its pupils for the higher work there. College prep- 
aration in Colomal days was a matter of mtensive education 
The regulations for admission were thus stated: — “When any 
Scholar is able to understand TuUy, or such like classicall Latme 
Author extempore f and make and speake true Latme in Verse 
and Prose, silo ut a%unt Marte; and declme perfectly the Para- 
digm's of Nounes, and Verbes m the Greek tongue. Let him 
then and not before be capable of admission into the CoUege." 

Though controlled by a self-perpetuatmg board of trustees 
who are bound by its ancient charter, the school has kept abreast 
of the educational changes of the years Inherent worth has 
given it vitahty and importance. It is now plannmg a future 
of great promise, and an option has been secured upon three 
acres facmg Franklin Park The hne of its new development 
wiU foUow that of the Country Day Schools 

Wilham C. Collar, the Head Master Emeritus, was appointed 
m 1867, and in his long career has made a national jposition in 
the educational world The present head master is D 0. S 
Lowell, a graduate of Bowdoin, and, smce graduating, a master 
in the school The school is a day school enrolhng about one 
hundred and fifty boys 

The Hopkins Grammar School, at New Haven, Conn, 
was estabhshed m 1660 as the result of the Hopkins' bequest. 
Edward Hopkins, the uncle of Ehhu Yale, arrived m Boston in 
1637. He amassed a fortune in the West Indian trade, rose 
rapidly to prominence m New England, and was several times 
governor of Connecticut Returmng to England he died in 
London in 1657 leavmg the greater part of his estate “to give 
some encouragement m their foreign plantations for the breed- 
ing up of hopeful youths in a way of leammg, both at the gram- 
mar school and coUege, for the pubhc service of the country m 
future times " 

For nearly fifty years, until Yale came mto existence, Hopkins 
sent its graduates to Harvard, but since that time it has natu- 
rally prepared chiefly for Yale College More than twelve hun- 
dred of its alumni have graduated from Yale, mcludmg seven of 
the presidents of Yale. The school under the present rector, 
Arthur B. Woodford, contmues to attract more than one hundred 
students most of whom come for the last year or two of coUege 
preparation. The majority are from New Haven, but a con- 
siderable number come from a distance. 
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The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, was 
opened in 1689, as the result of an intention which Governor 
Penn had declared previously. It received three Charters from 
William Penn, the first in 1701 of the same date (October 25, 
1701) as the Charter of Philadelphia, the second in 1708 and 
the third and final one m 1711 The school is still conducted 
under the Charter of 1711 This Charter provided for '‘the good 
education of youth and their early instruction m the prmciples 
of true religion and virtue, qualifying them to serve their Coun- 
try and themselves, by breeding them in readmg, writing, and 
learmng of languages and usefm arts and sciences, suitable to 
their age, sex, and degree.^’ 

For the first few years the school was under the joint control 
of the Meeting and the Board, but this plan of conducting the 
school proving unsatisfactory, Penn, then m England, deter- 
mined to place the management of the school upon an inde- 
pendent basis under the sole control of a self-perpetuating body 
of fiJtteen men. Hence the Charter of 1711. 

It is a city day school for boys with an attendance of three 
hundred and fifty from the substantial families of Philadelphia 
A high standard of academic work has long been maintained 
through the nme-year college preparatory course 

Richard Mott Jones, LL.D. (Haverford and the Univ. of 
Penn.), a member of the Society of Friends, has since 1875 been 
head master. Under the control of his dominating personality 
the school has prospered and enrolls and prepares for college an 
increasing number of boys from year to year. 


Eighteenth Century Schools and Academies 

Trinity School, 139-147 W. 91st St , New York City, was 
founded in 1709 by the venerable “Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts” and was endowed in 1796. It 
was mamtained in connection with Trinity Parish until 1806, 
when the school was incorporated. Conducted at first in the 
tower of old Trinity Church as an elementary school it has moved 
uptown with the progress of the residential district and has 
increased the range of instruction. In 1898 the corporation 
established a separate school for girls, St. Agatha. It is today 
a prosperous, endowed day school under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church giving mstruction from primary to college 
pr^aration to three hundred boys. The Rev. Lawrence T. 
Cole has been rector since 1903. Four-fifths of the graduates 
yearly enter the leading colleges. 

Nazareth Hall was first opened by the Moravian Church 
in 1759 at Nazareth, Pa , as a boarding school for the youth of 
that denomination, but its history reaches back even further. 
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The first building was erected in 1755 as a Manor House for the 
Silesian Count Zinzendorf. Fifteen years before that the 
Methodist preacher, Whitefield, then at the zenith of his activ- 
ity, had projected a boys^ school on this site. The estate had 
originally been granted by Wilham Penn in 1682 to his daugh- 
ter, Letitia, as the barony of Nazareth, on the condition of ren- 
dering service to him and his heirs forever by paymg, if de- 
manded, a red rose in June of each year. At first the language 
was German but English soon took the first place. “The m- 
stitution became widely known for the excellence of its instruc- 
tion and discipline. Pupils came from neighboring states, from 
Europe, and m considerable numbers from the West Indies 
In the first twenty-five years of the schoors existence two hun- 
dred and nmety-five boys were entered, eighty-three of whom 
were Moravians ” 

With a brief interregnum during the American Revolution 
the school has continued imder Moravian auspices for more than 
a century and a half. During the Civil War military discipline 
was estabhshed and has since been continued as part of the 
school life. Two hundred and six of the schoors graduates 
served in the Civil War. The school today draws largely locally 
and prepares chiefly for Lafayette, Lehigh, and Bethlehem. 
Though stiU imder the control of the Moravian Church the 
school is non-sectarian. The head master is Rev. S. J. Blum. 


Germantown Academy, Pa., founded by the citizens of 
Germantown m 1760, is a day school under the control of a 
board of trustees chiefly residents of that aristocratic suburb of 
Philadelphia. It provides instruction from primary work to 
college. It possesses perhaps the oldest school building in the 
country which has been devoted continuously to secondary 
education, and has been endowed by legislative act and by in- 
dividual contributions. The head master, William Kershaw, a 
Princeton man, is assisted by & faculty of twelve. 


Dummer Academy was endowed by William Dummer, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, who in 1761 bequeathed 
his house and farm at Byfield, in northern Massachusetts, for the 
establishment of a Grammar School. This was a notable mno- 
vation, breaking away from the tradition of local and public 
provision for education. Though not the first, it proved the har- 
binger of many similar endowments. The school was first 
opened in 1763 under the charge of the celebrated Samuel Moody 
who had graduated from Harvard College in 1746. Master 
Moody made it a Grammar School of the olden type, and pre- 

S ared many boys for Harvard who became prominent m the 
fe of the nation, including the founder and first master of 
Andover Academy. 

Dummer, like so many of the old academies, has had its vicissi- 
tudes Eight years ago the school was almost extmct, reduced 
to a mere handful of pupils. Dr. Ingham then took hold of it 
and under his strong and tactful administration he has brought 
the school again to prosperity. Its numbers have rapidly in- 
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creased, the spirit has improved, and new endowment has been 
added to it. He has created a wholesome home atmosphere and 
commands the respect of all who come in contact with him. The 
school is about equally divided between day and boarding pupils, 
and about half the patronage is local. 


Columbia Grammar School, 93d St. & Central Park West, 
New York City, was founded in 1764 as a preparatory school 
to Columbia College. With the college, though no longer directly 
connected, it has progressively moved uptown as the city has 
grown. It now occupies a new fireproof building. In the middle 
years of the nineteenth century it rose to high prominence 
under the able direction of Dr. Anthron, America’s earhest classi- 
cal scholar. The head masters are B. H. Campbell and 
Francis F. Wilson, formerly head master of the Wilson and Kel- 
logg School, now defunct. They are assisted by a large faculty 
nearly all of whom, like the head masters, are Columbia men. 
Naturally its students prepare chiefly for Columbia. 


Rutgers Preparatory School, New Brunswick, N.J., was 
established in 1766, the same year as the college which was then 
known as Queen’s. Originally known as “The Grammar 
School” it has always been preparatory to that coUege, but in 
recent years an increasing number of its pupils have gone to other 
institutions. There is an enrollment of about one himdred and 
sixty, including resident and day pupils, and the patronage is 
largely local. WiUiam P. Kelly, a graduate of Dartmouth, be- 
came head master in 1911 after successful experience in the 

g ublic and private schools of New England Mrs. Kelly is 
ouse mother. 


Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., was in a way an out- 
growth of the older Dummer Academy, for Samuel Phillips, its 
founder, had been educated at Dummer under Master Moody’s 
care, as had also its first head master, Eliphalet Pearson. They 
were both at Dummer and classmates at Harvard College, 
graduating in the class of 1771. In 1778 Samuel Phillips to- 
gether with his father and his uncle John deeded both land 
and money for the purpose of founding the school. According 
to this document, the donors proposed “to lay the foundation 
of a public free school or academy for the purpose of instruct- 
ing Youth, not only in En^sh and Latin Grammar, Writing, 
Arithmetic, and those Sciences wherem they are commonly 
taught; but more especially to learn them the great bnd and 
REAL BUSINESS OP LIVING ” Further on, “it is again declared 
that the first and principal object of this Institution is the pro- 
motion of true PIETY and virtue.” 

Andover was doubtless chosen as the site because it was the 
old home of the family, as the father of the two brothers had 
been a former master of the Grammar School at Andover. The 
school opened in the midst of the Revolution and in 1780 was 
incorporated with the title of Phillips Academy, the first char- 
tered academy in New England. Andover has been fortunate 
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from the first in attracting men of the highest ideals to its con- 
trol. Eliphalet Pearson, the first principal, was a man of great 
force and versatility and of commanding presence who held his 
thirteen pupils well m awe and was known to the boys as “Ele- 
phant” Pearson: 

“ . . . Great Eliphalet (I can see him now), — 

Big name, big frame, big voice, and beetling brow.” 

He afterwards became professor of Hebrew at Harvard and 
still later m the Theological Seminary at Andover, which was an 
outgrowth of the same foundation. 

There were twenty-three boys in the academy, when, in 1810, 
Dr John Adams came to the master^s throne, wluch he occupied 
for twenty-three years. By 1817 the number of boys had in- 
creased to one hundred, and durmg his time Dr Adams admitted 
1,119 pupils, nearly one-fifth of whom became ministers. But 
it was under Samuel H. Taylor, a man of picturesque and strik- 
ing personality, head master from 1837 to 1871, that the insti- 
tution gradually took on its present character. 

As is natural Exeter and Andover have had much in common. 
Both have from the first repudiated the “in loco parentis” theory 
of school life. They attracted “students with a definite edu- 
cational purpose” declaring that “the academy is not a suitable 
place for boys who are idle, insubordinate or lacking in s^- 
control; nor for such as require the constant supervision of a 
teacher and the routine of the school room in order to enforce 
industry and fidelity.^' 

Andover perhaps more than Exeter has remained conserva- 
tive, less influenced by the Unitarian movements which have 
stirred New England, and perhaps for that reason Andover has 
come to be primarily a preparatory school for more conservative 
Yale rather than Harvard, wMch early came under more liberal 
influences. Andover has in its long career prepared more boys 
for Yale than any other school in the country. As at Exeter 
democracy and simphcity have been its tone. But perhaps in 
recent years as Andover has come to be so largely a preparatory 
school for Yale a slightly changed spirit has come over her. 
Perhaps she has been influenced somewhat by the newer class 
schools and something rather more aristocratic than democracy 
has crept m. 

Phillips Andover today attracts nearly six hundred boys, 
more than half of whom come from outside of New England, 
and it is truly “national in its representation and democratic 
in its life and spirit, and is 'equally gpen to youth of requisite 
quahfications from every quarter.' ” It endeavors to enable its 
students, as the catalogue further states, “to pass by gradual 
and natural stages from the paternalism of home life to the 
freedom that awaits them in college, A natural and progressive 
development is provided for subsequent years in the houses and 
halls which are in charge of married instructors. The regular 
tions which obtain in all dormitories are here in force, but there is 
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in them the atmosphere of home The later hfe of the dormi- 
tories is designed to develop a larger sense of responsibihty and to 
preppe for the commumty life of college/' In the early days no 
housing provision was made for the boys, but they were left to 
the mercies of the townspeople It has been found advisable to 
gather them in dormitories under the control of the school. 

The loyalty of Andover men through the years has brought 
increasing endowment and gifts, many of which commemorate 
promment alumni. A recent generous alumnus has aided in 
providing a new dormitory especially for young boys which 
further supplies “a stepping-stone between the natural restric- 
tions of the home and the somewhat freer life of a large school 
Like Exeter, though in lesser numbers, it is able to offer many 
scholarships to those desiring aid. The Archeological Museum 
and department, endowed in 1901, is unique among secondary 
schools. 

Andover has at the present time over eight thousand living 
alumni, and somethmg like twenty thousand have graduated 
from the school diuing its history. About sixty per cent of 
these have gone to Yale and perhaps fifteen per cent to Har- 
vard Its alumni are loyal and are orgamzed m numerous 
associations throughout the country. 

The present head master, Alfred E. Stearns, is a graduate of 
Andover, Amherst, Yale, and Andover Theological Semmary. 
He has been an instructor at Andover since 1897 and head 
master smce 1903. 

The Phillips Exeter Academy was founded by John Phillips, 
who, stirred by the immediate success of Phillips Academy at 
Andover, founded by his brother and his nephew, established The 
PhiUips Exeter Academy in his home town in New Hampshire. 
It was mcorporated by the legislature in 1781, the wording of the 
charter following very closely that of the earher school. The 
academy was formally opened early in 1783. 

Benjamin Abbot, the second prmcipal, ruled over the institu- 
tion with great power and wisdom for the term of fifty years. 
He had been trained at Andover under Principal Pearson, gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1788, and came immediately to Phillips 
Exeter where he became perhaps the most famous of all the early 
academy teachers. “Little Daniel Webster came to him for 
schoohng in 1796 Edward Everett finished his preparation 
for college here, at the age of thirteen. Lewis Cass came to the 
school at the age of ten, a headstrong boy, fond of pranks and 
of outdoor life; and here he remained for five years and made a 
very good record.” In 1838 Gideon L. Soule, who had already 
been a teacher in the school for seventeen years, succeeded Dr. 
Abbot, and m 1872 the fiftieth year of his continuous service 
in the academy was celebrated. 

Exeter's alumni number over eight thousand, representing 
every state of the Umon and many foreign countries. No other 
school has given so many distinguished men to the nation. 
Thirty years ago, at the close of the first century of her exist- 
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ence, Exeter numbered among her alumni “mne college presi- 
dents, including three of Harvard, fifty-two college professors, 
two hundred and forty-five teachers, thirty-six authors, five 
ambassadors, seven cabinet ministers, twenty-eight members of 
Congress, twelve governors of states, a long hst of Federal and 
State judges. Army and Naval ofiScers, and more than a thousand 
professional men.” Such a notable contribution to the nation^s 
assets must be due to the spirit of Exeter which has not only 
attracted pupils of promise, but accounts for their fruitful de- 
velopment. 

Exeter has always been characterized by a spirit of earnestness, 
sincerity, and independence, — dignity without pose or affectation. 
There is no veneermg process at Exeter, — ^that which is within 
is brought out There is little of the paternal attitude. A boy 
must stand upon his own feet He is put upon his honor. 

The traditional saying that the academy has no rules until 
they are broken, although a humorous overstatement, stiU 
expresses the belief of the school that the boy’s own conscience 
and good sense are m the main suJficient for right conduct. 
Rules relieve a boy of the responsibility of judging for himself. 
An alumnus recently asked what he considered the most signal 
benefit a boy derived from Exeter, replied, “Readiness to take 
responsibility,” Thus the academy is today fulfilling the pur- 
pose of its founder “to learn them the great end and real 
BUSINESS OF LIVING.” Education at Exeter, then, is not mere 
pr^aration for life. It is Hfe. 

Significant of the value of college preparation which Exeter 
gives is the fact that thirty Exeter men at Harvard in a recent 
year received fifty-two A’s and ninety-six B’s, both honor grades, 
and out of eighteen in the freshman class at Yale m the same year, 
ei^t were on the honor list. In college the Exeter man is found 
leading in college activities. In the major ^orts of the fredi- 
man class at Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, ana Princeton, in two 
recent years, ten Exeter graduates have held the office of captain. 

At Exeter there is a progressive spirit which accepts nothing 
as necessarily final in educational work. With all its rich tra- 
ditions Exeter has never become moss-grown. There was no 
Theological Seminary as at Andover to hold it so strictly to 
orthodoxy, and its students continued to resort to the more 
liberal Harvard, and today Exeter remains to’ a marked extent 
a school preparatory to Harvard. There is more of the Uni- 
versity atmosphere, of the freedom and the fostering of the 
individual at Exeter than at perhaps any other CTeat American 
school. The atmosphere at Exeter is essentially democratic 
and thoroughly American. Not only does it attract nearljr six 
hundred students from all over the country, but admission is in 
no way dependent upon class, color, or wealth, or the lack of 
any of these. Each Doy stands on his merits. 

Exeter has a large endowment fund from which it gives 
annually a larger number of scholarships than any other second- 
ary school. The effect of this has been to increase democracy 
and to raise the standard of scholarship. As at Andover the 
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dormitory system is a relatively new feature. During its early 
history students were quartered in the houses of the townspeople, 
and somethmg of this still survives, though in the last half 
century more dormitories have been erected, largely through 
the generosity of alumni, where the boy receives much the same 
care and supervision as in smaller schools. 

“One of the most precious institutions of the country” was 
the characterization that former President Ehot of Harvard 
gave Exeter, and this invaluable position must be attributed to 
its long line of principals, who have been men of strong person- 
ality, above the pettiness which so often stigmatizes other 
schools. Not the least of these was Harlan P. Amen, who, 
coming to the principalship after “a period of executive lax- 
ness,” in his eighteen years of oflGice, by strong and sympathetic 
leadership, brought Exeter back to her ancient standards. In 
1914 Mr. Lewis Perry was elected prmcipal By the character 
and tact he has already shown at LawrenceviUe and WiUiams 
College it is confidently expected that he will ably mamtam the 
traditions of his predecessors. 

Academy of Richmond County, Augusta, Ga., is a day 
school for boys now m its one hundred and thirty-second year, 
providing a five-year course m preparation for college. Military 
drill IS required of all pupils except in special cases. 

Conway Hall, Carlisle, Pa , is a boarding and day prepara- 
tory school attended by over one hundred and thirty boys, 
two-thirds of whom come from Pennsylvama. It had its be- 
ginnings in 1783 as the “Grammar School” in connection with 
Dickinson College and has had a continuous existence with the 
exception of a period of closure from 1869-1877. Since its re- 
organization at that latter date it has received numerous gifts 
and endowments Andrew Carnegie gave money for a new 
building and at his request the school was renamed in honor of 
the distmguished traveller and writer. Moncure D. Conway, 
an alumnus of the class of '49. The president of the board of 
trustees is the President of Dickinson College. 

Derby Academy, Hingham, Mass , was founded and endowed 
in 1784 by Madam Sarah Derby. Throughout its long history 
it has provided instruction for boys and girls from Hingham and 
the adjacent towns on the south shore. As conducted today 
it is a day school providing instruction from kindergarten through 
the grammar school grades. The principal, Mrs. Marita M. 
Burdett, formerly of Volkmann School, receives a few boarding 
pupils in her home. 

Leicester Academy, Mass., has been co-educational since its 
establishment m 1784. Its early history is significant because 
of many educational innovations and eisperiments there intro- 
duced. 

The Academy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
the city of Philadelphia, was founded in 1785 largely through the 
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efforts of the Rev. William White, afterwards the first Bishop 
of Pennsylvania. Three years later it was chartered by the 
legislature and is consequently the fixst church school organized 
in America. From 1857 to 1891 the Rev. James Robms was 
the head master when he was succeeded by WiUiam H Klapp 
who had been an instructor in the school smce graduating from 
Harvard in 1871. It is a college preparatory day school at- 
tended by over two hundred and fifty boys nearly aU of whom 
come from Philadelphians most prominent famihes. 

Harrisburg Academy, Pa, dates from 1786 when, im- 
mediately after the founding of the town, John Hams and other 
citizens subscribed for an academy where “English and Ger- 
man should be taught. Incorporated in 1809 it has since been 
governed by a board of trustees. The growth of the city has 
SIX times necessitated the removal of the school, which since 
1908 has occupied its present commodious site on the banks of 
the Susquehanna River. Originally the old type of co-educa- 
tional academy, it has become exclusively a boys^ college pre- 
paratory school with a dormitory for resident pupils. Arthur 
E. Brown is the head master and the faculty is made up of rep- 
resentative college graduates. 

Franklin and Marshall Academy, Lancaster, Pa., had its 
beginnings as the preparatory department of Franklin College 
founded m 1787. It was the result of a plan for an academy, 
first proposed by Benjamin Franklin as early as 1743. In 1872, 
nineteen years after the merger of MarshajH and Franklin Col- 
leges, the preparatory department became a separate institution 
under its present name and the first building especially for its 
use was erected. The ownership and administration of the 
academy are vested m the board of trustees of the college 
While sufficientljr removed from the college to avoid too inti- 
mate intercourse its proximity secures the students many advan- 
tages. The four-year college preparatory course is attended by 
over two hundred students chiefly from Pennsylvania. The 
principals, Thaddeus G. Helm and Edwin M. Hartman, are both 
graduates of the college. The former has been connected with 
the academy for more than twenty years and has been principal 
since 1897. 

New Ipswich Appleton Academy, the second oldest acad- 
emy in New Hampshire, was foimded and incorporated in 1789. 
In 1853 it was endowed by Samuel Appleton. It is a co-educa- 
tional school providing sound instruction for forty local pupils. 
There is dormitory accommodation for a small number of girls. 

Morris Academy was foimded in Morristown, N.J., in 1791 
by citizens of the town as a classical day school for boys. In 
1899 the school was reorganized by the present principal, Harry 
W. Landfear, who has degrees from Amherst and Yale. There is 
a sis-year college preparatory course with about fifty boys m at- 
tendance. In a recent year ei^t boys entered Princeton and 
Harvard with more than usual success. 
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Berwick Academy, South Berwick, Me., founded in 1791, 
continues its useful career offering a four-year high school course 
to ninety boys and girls of the region. Timothy F. Downey is 
the head master. 

Newark Academy, N J , founded m 1792 by gifts of citizens 
of Newark, is an endowed day school for boys, offermg mstruc- 
tion from primary up to college. Samuel A Farrand, for forty 
years head master from 1859, was one of Americans great masters 
of a profession, and m his long regime greatly strengthened the 
school. In 1901 he was succeeded by his son, Wilson Farrand 
(A.B , Princeton ’86, AM., ’89). The school is limited in num- 
bers to three hundred and for several years it has been neces- 
sary to dechne pupils for lack of room. The patronage is largely 
from Newark and the surroundmg towns, includmg the Oranges 

Fryeburg Academy, Me , has been a co-educational school 
since its establishment in 1792 and remams a vigorous mstitution 
with high school courses attended by over one hundred and thirty 
boys and girls. Ridgley C Clark is the principal. 

Lawrence Academy, in the beautiful old town of Groton, 
Mass., was mcorporated in 1793 as The Groton Academy. In 
1846 it received its present name in honor of the liberal gifts 
of Amos and William Lawrence. Co-educational until 1898 it 
has since, imder the present head master, Arthur J. Clough, 
who entered on his work m 1908, become exclusively a boys’ 
preparatory school giving special attention and aid to the individ- 
ual. The moderate cost of tmtion and numerous scholarships 
and prizes and the able admimstration attract about forty boys 
from far and near. 

The Cheshire School, Cheshire, Conn., was founded in 
1794 as the Episcopal Academy of Connecticut and during the 
middle of the mneteenth century played an important part in 
the education of southern New England Following the trend 
after the Civil War it became a military academy. Its alumni 
mclude many, like J. Pierpont Morgan, whose names have be- 
come prominent. The school is now under private manage- 
ment, having been leased m 1910 to Paul Klimpke, a graduate of 
Yale and a former master in the Taft School. 

The Oakwood Seminary was founded in 1796 as the 
Friends’ Academy in Dutchess County, N.Y., and was subse- 
quently removed to Union Springs on Cayuga Lake where it 
was mcorporated in 1860 receiving its present name in 1876. 
It IS an endowed college preparatory school accommodating over 
eighty boys and girls, one-third of whom are day pupils. Walter 
H. Wood is the prmcipal. 

Hartwick Seminary in the town of the same name in central 
New York, both named for their founder, was opened in 1797. 
As provided by the charter its principal, J. G. Traver, is a 
Lutheran clergyman and a course m Lutheran Theology is ^ven. 
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The Westtown Boarding School, Westtown, Pa , is a day 
school under the patronage of the Society of Friends and only 
members of that order are admitted. The school was founded 
in 1799 and since that time eleven thousand boys and girls have 
been educated there. William F. Wickersham is the principal. 

Milton Academy was estabhshed by an act of the legis- 
lature m 1798, opened in 1807, and contmued with short periods 
of suspension until m 1866 when, on the establishment of a town 
high school, it was closed. The board of trustees, however, 
having secured additional funds, reopened the academy in 1885 
on a new site. Until 1901 the academy was co-educational, 
but in that year boys and girls, except those m the primary 
department, were given separate buildmgs and mstruction. 
The girls’ school is for day pupils only, but Hathaway House, 
not a part of, but under the supervision of the academy, pro- 
vides for eighteen girls. The boys’ school and the academy 
dormitories are exclusively for boys in the last six years of col- 
lege preparation. The board of trustees is made up of men and 
women prominent m Milton and Boston. The school achieved 
great success during the long administration of Harrison Otis 
Apthorp. After an mterregnum of less successful management 
the academy has regained its former prestige imder the able 
administration of the present head master, Frank Edwin Lane, 
and W. S. W. Field, the acting head master. The patronage 
of the boys’ preparatory school though from all over the coun- 
try is largely from the leadmg faimhes of Milton and greater 
Boston. The spirit of the school is honest, the character of the 
work thorough, and the boys lead a simple, wholesome hfe in 
intimate relations with the masters. 


Nineteenth Century Academies 

The East Greenwich Academy, E.I., a co-educational 
boarding school established in 1802, is conducted by a board of 
trustees under the Methodist Episcopal Church of New Eng- 
land and northern New York. It offers college preparatory, 
commercial, and music courses at low cost, and while it draws 
one hundred and fifty boys and girls from all over New England, 
its patronage is largely local. 

Hebron Academy, Me , an old-time co-educational mstitu- 
tion begun in 1804, has, under the virile administration of Will- 
iam E. Sargent, prmcipal since 1885, maintained its prestige. 
It ;^early attracts two hundred and fifty students from ail over 
Maine, and a few from northern New England as well, a large 
number of whom prepare for Colby College. Hon. John D. Long 
is president of the board of trustees. 
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Monson Academy, Monson, Mass., dates from 1804. It is a 
boarding school for boys with a co-educational day department 
Henry ftanklm Dewing (A.B., Harvard) is the prmcipi. 

Norfolk Academy, Va., was foimded in 1804 and incorpo- 
rated under a board of trustees. The present classical building 
was erected in 1840. It is a day school with a seven-year course 
attended by over a hundred almost wholly from Norfolk. The 
faculty of SIX are aU college graduates. 

Lincoln Academy, Newcastle, Me , opened in 1805, still 
offers a four-year course to both boys and girls. It is attended 
by more than one hundred and twenty-five students of the region. 
The principal is G. H. Larrabee. 

Bellefonte Academy, BeHefonte, Pa, was organized and 
incorporated by the legislature m 1805. The academy has 
steadily grown and in the last three years enrolled nearly three 
himdred boys coming from nearby towns. There is a boarding 
department limited to forty. The Rev. James Potter Hughes, 
the head of the academy for forty-five years, was succeeded m 
1900 by his son, James R. Hughes. 

Albany Academy, N.Y., founded m 1813, has in the last 
twenty-five years prepared over three hundred boys for the 
leading colleges and scientific schools. Henry P. Warren has 
been the prmcipal smce 1887. The attendance of two hundred 
is almost wholly local. Military drill is required of all and a 
cavalry troop is maintamed. 

North Yarmouth Academy, Me., formerly North Yarmouth 
Semin^, was established in 1814 and though still co-educa^ 
tional is largely a boys’ school with the usual four-year course. 
There is a boarding department. J. Otis Hall, Jr. (A B., Harvard), 
is the prmcipal. 

The Gazenovia Seminary, in the town of the same name in 
the lake region of central New York, was founded as early as 
1824, and is the oldest continuously existing Methodist Confer- 
ence seminary. In its long history it has done much for educa- 
tion in New York State. In the mnety years of its existence it 
has had more than fifteen thousand students many of whom have 
since become prominent. It is a prosperous, endowed co-educa- 
tional boarding and day school offering a wide range of courses. 
It is attended by nearly two hundred students. Rev. Charles 
Drake Skinner, D.D., has been the president since 1908. 

The Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Kent’s Hill, Me., in its 
ninetieth year, is a prosperous, endowed co-educational board- 
ing and day school with a large farm, providing varied courses 
which attract two himdred and twenty-five students from all 
oyer the state. The course in agriculture is especially well 
given. In its ninety years of existence fifteen thousand students 
have passed throu^ its halls. J. 0. Newton (A.B., Wesleyan 
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Univ.) is a vigorous administrator and keeps the institution in 
the front rank of Maine schools. 

Coburn Classical Institute was estabhshed in 1829 as an 
academy preparatory to Waterville, now Colby College. It was 
given its present name as a result of endowments received in 
1874 from Abner Cobum. The school offers college preparatory 
and general courses to one hundred and twenty-five boys and 
girls commg not only from the surrounding towns but also from 
throughout northern New England. George Stevenson, a 
graduate, was head master here for some years until he gave up 
the teachmg profession. He was succeeded two years ago hy 
Drew T. Harthorn, A.M. George Otis Smith, Director U. S. 
Geological Survey, is president of the board of trustees. 

Westbrook Seminary, Portland, Me., chartered in 1831, is 
an endowed co-educational school under Umversahst control. 
It offers all secondary courses and a graduate course of two years. 
There are one hundred and twenty boardmg and day students, 
largely from Portland and the surrounding towns with a sprink- 
ling from other states and foreign countries. The boys and girls 
are accommodated m se^iarate dormitories. The school has a 
notable body of alumni including men and women prominent 
in the affairs of New England. William M. Harris was suc- 
ceeded m the presidency in 1914 by Clarence P. Quimby (A.B., 
Bates; A.M., Harvard), who came from successful teaching in 
the private schools of New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 

Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N.H., one thousand 
feet above sea level, was opened as a Congregational boys' 
school in 1815, but in 1840 a newly-started semmary for girls 
united with it. The one hundred and fifty pupils, though largely 
local, represent seven states and five foreign countries. Charles 
Alden Tracy has been the principal smce 1905. Miss E. A. 
Kimball, founder of the Kimball School for Girls, Worcester, 
is the preceptress of the girls. 

Wilbraham Academy, Mass., ten miles east of Springfield, 
chartered by the Massachusetts Legislature in 1824, is a con- 
tinuation of Wesleyan Academy chartered at Newmarket, 
N.H., in 1817. Co-educational through its long history it has 
been attended by over twenty-five thousand students. The 
trustees appreciating the changes in the educational field closed 
the academy in 1911 and the alumni, having raised additional 
endowment, the school was reorganized and the new Wilbra^- 
ham formally opened in 1912 imder Gaylord W. Douglass, head 
master. The school affords boarding and day accommodation 
for sixty boys who come largely from rural New England. The 
school prepares especially for college. 

Foxcroft Academy dates from 1823. It takes its name from 
the town of its location m Maine on the Piscataquis Eiver. It 
continues a co-educational school attractmg one hundred and 
forty boys and girls from the neighbormg towns. 
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Montpelier Seminary, Vt., established in 1832 at Newbury, 
is a flourishing co-educational school under Methodist influence, 
giving a good educational training at low cost In 1866 the 
school moved to Montpeher. Special emphasis is put on college 
preparation and a large percentage of its graduates go to college, 
although a variety of other courses is offered. There is an en- 
rollment of one hundred and seventy largely from the state of 
Vermont. The principal since 1914 is the Rev. John W Ha.tch 
(Umv. of Marne, ’88), who is a man of enthusiasm and imtiative 

Genesee Wesleyan Academy was estabhshed by the Gene- 
see Conference m 1832 at Luna, eighteen miles south of Roches- 
ter. It is a co-educational school enrolling over two hundred 
boarding and day students, nearly all from New York State. A 
variety of courses is offered both in the elementary and high 
school work, but college preparation is emphasized. The Rev. 
Earl D. Shepard is the president. 

Friends’ Select School is a descendant of the earhest 
schools established in the seventeenth century by the Friends in 
Philadelphia. The present school follows the plan adopted in 
1832 when two separate schools were established for boys and 
girls. In 1886 these were umted, the school becoming co-edu- 
cational. It is a day preparatory school with a large elemen- 
tary department and an attendance of three hundred, two- 
thirds of whom are girls Walter W. Haviland, a graduate of 
Haverford, is the principal. 

Connecticut Literary Institution, Suffield, dates from 
1833. Followmg the trend of the times it now emphasizes its 
boarding department known as The Sufpieli) School, which 
is exclusively for boys, though girls are still admitted as day 
pupils. A loyal body of alumni have contributed a small en- 
dowment, makmg possible substantial rather than pretentious 
aids, at moderate cost. Two years ago, Hobart G. Truesdell 
became principal, succeedmg Ralph K. Bearce, now of Powder 
Point School. 

Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt., established in 
1834 by the Methodists, is a co-educational boarding school 
with separate dormitories for boys and girls coming from all 
p^s of the Umted States, but largely from New York and New 
England. Since the destruction by fire of the old building in 
1908 new buildmgs have been erected, so the equipment is 
modem. The school has received many endowments and gen- 
erous gifts and is thus able to offer thorough instruction at a 
moderate cost. The total attendance is three hundred. Charles 
L. Leonard, A.B., D.D., is the principal. 

Worcester Academy, incoiTporated in 1834, is situated in 
spacious grounds upon an eminence in the city of Worcester, 
Mass. The endowment of three-quarters of a milhon makes it 
possible to offer at a moderate price thorough practical instruc- 
tion m a broad curriculum; and the equipment for other activi- 
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ties IS complete and modern Dr Daniel Webster Abercrombie 
came to the school as head master m 1882. At that time it was 
a run-down, co-educational academy of the old type. Dr Aber- 
crombie, a graduate of Harvard College and Harvard Law 
School, had travelled and studied abroad making a special study 
of foreign secondary schools. Under his able adromistration 
and dominatmg iimuence Worcester Academy has steadily 
grown in efficiency, in numbers, and endowment, until today 
it IS a prosperous community of three hundred boys who come 
from more than thirty states and a dozen foreign countries, 
though half of them are from the smaller towns of Massachu- 
setts About two-thirds of the graduates enter college. The 
spirit of the place is ruggedly democratic and American. 

The Mercersburg Academy, Pa., datmg from 1836, re- 
mained a purely local mstitution until the present head master, 
Dr. William M. Irvme, took charge in 1893. Dr. Irvine was 
educated at Philhps Exeter and Princeton and afterward made a 
special study of such Enghsh “pubhc schools” as Rugby, Eton, 
and Harrow. He has organized Mercersburg foUowmg the best 
traditions of Exeter and mcorporating some of the features of 
the English schools. Under the vigorous and able administra^ 
tion of Dr Irvine the school has grown to an almost national 
patronage enrolling over four hundred boys, one-third of whom 
come from wide-spread regions outside the state. Each year 
the academy sends more than one hundred boys to college, and 
during Dr. Irvine's admimstration Mercersburg boys have en- 
tered ninety-five different colleges and umversities in this and 
other lands. A notable innovation is a modification of the 
Princeton preceptorial system. Five college men have re- 
cently been engaged who hold no formal classes but assist the 
laggards to keep up in their work. There is a rugged vitality 
about Mercersburg, and the atmosphere of the school remams 
intensely democratic. 

The Pennington School, eight miles from Trenton, recently 
celebrated its Diamond Jubilee. The school was established 
by the Methodist Conference and through the efforts of the 
Rev. John Knox Shaw, who raised a large fund, was located at 
Pennington. It is a moderate-priced boys' preparatory school 
accommodating about one hundred and seventy-five boardmg 
and day pupils, most of whom come from New York and New 
Jersey. There are eight thousand living alumni many of whom 
have distinguished themselves in public life. Frank MacDamel 
(A.B , A.M., D.D., Dickinson; B.D., Drew Theol. Sem.) is a 
capable head master. 

Williston Seminary at Easthampton, Mass., was estab- 
lished in 1841 by Samuel WiUiston, a wealthy button manu- 
facturer, whose family have through generations continued their 
interest and support. In its early history the school was co- 
educational but for fifty years it has been exclusively a boys' 
school. Its educational pohcy and academic standards were 
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greatly influenced by Professor William S Tyler of Amherst 
College. Nearly ten thousand pupils have attended the school 
since its opemng, and its present enrollment is upward of two 
hundred, many of whom are preparmg for college. The present 
principal, Dr. Joseph Henry Sawyer (A B , '65, L.H D , '02, 
Amherst), has been connected with Wilhston for nearly a cen- 
tury. 

The New Bloomfield Academy, in the Blue Ridge region of 
Pennsylvama, has for seventy-seven years been a co-educa- 
tional preparatory school with boardmg and day departments 
accommodatmg one hundred and fifty students, chiefly from 
the surroundmg country. Added endowment recently received 
has made possible improved equipment. The school is con- 
ducted by Donald C Willard (A.B., Univ of Penn.), the prm- 
cipal, and the Rev Joseph S. Roddy, the director The school 
speciahzes m a junior department for pupils under twelve 

The Episcopal High School, the diocesan boys' school for 
Virginia and West Virginia, was estabhshed near Alexandria in 
1839. A. R. Hoxton was appomted prmcipal about a year ago 
following the death of L. M. Blackford, who had been principal 
for more than thirty years. The school maintains a high stand- 
ard in college preparatory work and enjoys an enviable reputa- 
tion among the schools of this region. There are one hundred 
and seventy pupils m attendance 

Palmer Institute was founded in 1839 as Starkey Seminary, 
so named from the town where it is located on Lake Seneca, 
N Y. About twenty-five years ago the name was changed be- 
cause of the benefactions and endowment of the Hon. Francis A. 
Palmer It is a co-educational boarding and day school with 
elementary and high school departments. There are about 
sixty pupils in attendance. Martyn Summerbell is the presi- 
dent. 

St. Johnsbury Academy, Vt., is a large co-educational 
school of local patronage accommodatmg three hundred and 
thirty students. It was founded and endowed m 1843 by three 
brothers of the Fairbanks family. Scholarships and many 
gifts enable the school to offer varied courses at low cost. Col- 
lege preparation is the first aim but instruction is offered in in- 
dustrial training, commercial work, and fine arts The prin- 
cipal is Martm G. Benedict. 

Wyoming Seminary, near Wilkesbarre in the 'Wyoming 
Valley, Pa , was founded in 1844. It is a prosperous example 
of the old-time academy, providmg liberally for the education 
of the sons and daughters of the remon round about. There are 
over five hundred students annually in attendance, one-half of 
whom take the academic courses. The president, Dr. Levi L. 
Sprague, an alumnus of the institution, has been connected with 
the school since 1868 and has been the president since 1882. 
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Germantown Friends School, Pa , the largest of the Ortho- 
dox Friends schools m and about Philadelphia, was established 
in 1845 for their children exclusively, but smce 1885 all denomi- 
nations have been admitted. In 1849 oversight of the meeting 
was discontinued and the school was conducted as a private 
enterprise for nine years when the Friends again assumed control. 
It is a successful day preparatory school accommodating four 
hundred and thirty girls and boys and is so popular as to have a 
waiting hst Stanley R Yarnall is the prmcipaf. 

Tilton Seminary was founded m 1845 and incorporated in 
1852 as the New Hampshire Conference Seminary. Removed 
m 1862 to Tilton, nmeteen miles north of Concord, it adopted its 
present corporate name in 1903. In its long history as a co- 
educational school it has enrolled over eight thousand students 
and today is attended by three hundred, one-third of whom 
come from outside the state. Under the strong and able admin- 
istration of George L. Plimpton, who has been the principal 
smce 1896, the seminary has greatly increased its endowment 
and numbers, and is well eqmpped to mamtain the best tradi- 
tions of the old academies. 

Milton Academy, Md., Baltimore's oldest private school, 
was estabhshed m 1847 and has had some prominent alumni. 
It is a day school with night sessions and a summer term, pre- 
paring for college, business, and civil service examinations. 

Blair Academy, Blairstown, was foimded and liberally en- 
dowed in 1848 by John I. Blair under Presbyterian influences 
and was long known as Blair Presbyterian Academy. The 
school IS co-educational though in recent years it has tended to 
become a boys’ school and additional endowments have been 
received. Of the more than two hundred boarding and day 
pupils approximately one hundred and fifty are boys. The Rev. 
John C. Sharpe (A B., Umv, of Wooster ’83, A.M., ’87, D.D., 
Lafayette ’99), principal since 1898, has had a long educational 
experience and was for fourteen years previously connected with 
Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh. 

Williamsport Dickinson Seminary is a co-educational 
high school founded in 1848 by the Methodists. It is attended 
by over three hundred students from WOhamsport and nearby 
towns of central Pennsylvania. The generous gifts of friends 
enable the school to offer a variety of courses at low cost. There 
is an elementary department as well. The Rev. B. C Conner, a 
^aduate of the Semmary and of Wesleyan, has been the presi- 
dent since 1912, and had previously had wide experience in 
teaching and in the ministry. 
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Ghauncy Hall School, 553 Boylston St., was established in 
1828 by Gideon F. Thayer, who made it for thirty years a pioneer 
in many educational innovations The development of the city 
has several times necessitated changes of location, but it has 
long been a famihar feature of Copley Square The school has 
imdergone many changes of management Notable among its 
recent heads have been Edwin DeMeritte and Rev. James B 
Taylor. In recent years the school has prepared exclusively for 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a score of boys en- 
termg annually. Mr. Franklin T. Kurt has been connected 
with the school since 1896 and has been the sole prmcipal and 
owner since 1910. 

Noble and Greenough School, 100 Beacon St , was founded 
in 1866 by Mr. George W. C. Noble (A.M., Harvard ’58), who 
IS stdl head master, and was for many years managed, until his 
death in 1913, by Mr. James J Greenough, son of Professor 
Greenough of Harvard. The association of these two able, en- 
thusiastic scholars resulted in the most stable and influential 
day school m New England, drawing its two hundred and twenty 
scholars from the fasluonable famihes of greater Boston. Most 
of the seven himdred alumni are graduates of Harvard. 

Volkmann School, 415 Newbury St., is one of the leading 
day schools of Boston, and naturally its function is chiefly in 
preparmg boys for Harvard. For twenty years it has been 
maintained by Arthur L. K. Volkmarm (A.B., Cornell ’78), 
formerly a popular teacher at Hopkinson’s. His new school 
succeeded m large part to the popularity of “Hoppy’s” and for 
some years held the prunacy among Boston schools. For the 
past mteen years the school has occupied a building especially 
designed for it, and in this regard it is unique among Boston 
schools. Mr. Volkmann is a man of breadth and liberality with 
unfailing faith in boys, and his strong personality and knowl- 
edge of boy nature enable him to exert a valuable influence 
upon them. He is ably supported by the wholesome influence 
of Mr. F. A. Sheldon (A.B., Amherst ’93) as head master and 
others associated with him. 

The Stone School, 59 Chestnut St., has since 1879 been con- 
ducted by Mr. Charles W. Stone, who originally won a wide 
reputation for xmusual success in tutoring boys for the Harvard 
entrance examinations. There are now full facilities for all 
desirable branches of athletics, m which the school has made an 
imusual record. 
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Mr. Legate’s Private School, 66 Beacon St., is the succes- 
sor of the Hopkinson School, famiharly known for a score of 
years as “Hoppy^s,” in its day perhaps the most fashionable Har- 
vard preparatory school m Boston. It in turn had succeeded the 
Dixwell School. The two schools in their career sent over eight 
hundred boys to Harvard. Mr Legate, a teacher in the school 
since 1879, has been head master smce 1905 In the past ten 
years he has prepared about twenty boys for Harvard. 

The DeMeritte School, 815 Boylston St., is a day school 
preparing for colleges and techmcal schools, establishea fifteen 
years ago by Mr. Edwin DeMentte (A B., Dartmouth). Mr. 
DeMeritte has had many years’ experience in Boston schools, 
having been a teacher and principal at Chauncy Hall and the 
prmcipal of the Berkeley School. 

The Huntington School, Huntington Ave , now in its sixth 
year, has proved most successful in utilizing the unequalled new 
plant and equipment of the Y. M. C. A. The facihties offered 
not only in college preparatory and technical work but in the 
courses in commerce and busmess make a wide appeal. The 
school has had a very rapid growth and now enrolls over three 
hundred and fifty pupils, more than two-thirds of whom are tak- 
ing the college preparatory course. Mr. Ira A. Flinner (A.B., 
Harvard ’ll) is the head master. 

The University School, 899 Boylston St, is a day pre- 
paratory school founded in 1905, which later absorbed the older 
Ballou and Hobigand School. The principals are Mr. Rest F. 
Curtis (A.B., Harvard), for forty years a teacher m Boston 
schools including Chauncy Hall, and Mr. Eugene C. Webster 
(A.B., Harvard; B D., Yale). 

The Browne & Nichols School, 20 Garden St , Cambridge, 
was founded in 1883 by Mr George H. Browne, AM., and Mr. 
Edgar H. Nichols, A.M., Harvard classmates, soon after their 
graduation They were pioneers in enriching the rather meagre 
curriculum of the day. Mr. Browne’s personahty and intense 
enthusiasm incite in his boys a genuine devotion to the sound 
scholarship which has always distinguished the school. Since 
the death of Mr. Nichols, the Rev. Willard Reed has with 
Mr. Browne been joint prmcipal. The appreciation by Mr. 
Nichols’s pupils of his nobihty and devotion is memorialized in 
Nichols Field, an athletic ground on the Charles River Parkway, 
opposite Soldiers Field, providmg facilities for sports and the 
usual features of a country day school. The school prepares 
almost exclusively for Harvard, and the masters are all Harvard 
men. At first its patronage came almost entirely from the es- 
tablished f amili es of Cambridge and greater Boston; but in 
recent years as its enrollment has grown, pupils have been drawn 
from other states. 

William Whiting Nolen, familiarly known as ''The Widow” 
(A.B., Harvard ’84, A.M. ’86), Little Hall, Harvard Sq., Cam- 
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bridge, has since 1886 been engaged in private tutoring for 
entrance and college examinations His reputation for success 
has been so remarkable that he now requires sixty assistants to 
give instruction in all college and entrance subjects. 

The Longwood Country Day School, 36 Browne St., enjoys 
a small patronage from wealthy families of the Back Bay and 
Brookline. The school was established by Miss Ware and 
Miss Park of Miss Piercers School and is for younger boys only. 

The Country Day School for Boys of Boston is located 
on Nonantum Hill, Newton It was established in 1907 by 
citizens of greater Boston to secure for their sons the advantages 
of an aU-day school m the country. It was directly inspired by 
the ten years’ success of this educational departure at the Gil- 
man Country School and may be regarded as the first on the 
Baltimore plan. The school was opened under the efiicient 
leadership of Mr. Shirley K. Kerns (A.B., Harvard ’98), one 
time master of Enghsh in the Gilman School, its acting head 
master in 1900-'01, and later a master at Middlesex. Inaugu- 
rated under the best of social auspices the school was a success 
from the start, but credit must be ascribed to the kindly, per- 
vasive personality of Mr. Kerns, whose tact and ability inspired 
confidence. The enrollment includes one hundred and forty- 
five boys who come from the substantial famihes of greater 
Boston. B^ careful elimination the college preparatory work 
has been mamtained at a high standard so that in 1914 the school 
made the highest record on Harvard College entrance examina- 
tions. 

The Allen School, West Newton, is an old school under new 
management. It was originated in 1853 by the late Nathaniel 
T. Allen, whose daughters estabhshed the nearby Misses Allen’s 
School for Girls. For many years it was successfully directed 
by the Allen brothers. In 1900 the school ceased to exist, but 
the name was given to a new school opened m another part of the 
town by Mr. Everett S. Jones (A B., Harvard ’90). Mr. H. B. 
Gibbs (AB., Amherst) is the present head master. Many of 
the country day school features have been adopted. 

The Fessenden School, on the outskirts of West Newton, is 
for young boys, fitting them for the leading secondary schools. 
Its aim is to teach boys how to study and form correct habits of 
work so that they will be adequately prepared to meet the de- 
mands of the secondary schools. The head master, Mr. Fred- 
erick J. Fessenden (A.M., Williams), an eflGlcient organizer, is a 
man of modest and somewhat retiring temperament but winning 
personality. Mr. and Mrs. Fessenden create a genume and sin- 
cere home atmosphere, Mrs. Fessenden giving the boys many 
little attentions unusual in a school. 

The New School, opened at Wellesley HiUs in 1912 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund Blake Barton, previously in charge of younger 
boys at Noble and Greenough’s, accepts both boys and girls 
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under twelve and keeps the boys until ready for college. It is 
inspired by the movement originated by Cecil Reddie and fol- 
lowed with such success at Abbotsholme, England, and several 
continental schools. The methods are uniquely simplified and 
progressive. 

The Danforth School, Framingham, is a small school for 
boys under sixteen recently established by Mr. James Chester 
Flagg, A.B., formerly connected with the Momstown and the 
Hacfley Schools. Mr. Flagg gives his boys close supervision 
and prepares them for the final ye^s at the secondary schools 
The school is located on a farm outside the town. 

Middlesex School, Concord, was established m 1901 by Mr. 
Frederick Wmsor (A B., Harvard ^93) whose family name wiU 
be recognized about Boston as promment in education and 
finance. After graduating from Harvard Mr. Wmsor tau^t 
for two years at Philhps Exeter. From 1897 he was for four 
years head master of the Gilman Coimtry School, Baltimore. 
In 1901 he interested a group of influential Harvard men of Bos- 
ton to assist him in organizing the Middlesex School. Middle- 
sex has from its beginning been financed and trusteed by Harvard 
men; its masters are Harvard ^aduates; and the school draws 
its patronage from those families throughout the country pre- 
disposed toward Harvard as the college for their sons. 

Today the school accommodates somewhat over one hundred 
boys, less than one-half of whom come from Massachusetts. At 
Middlesex we find the best features of the Episcopal Church 
schools adapted to a non-sectarian environment. The house 
system, first introduced in American schools by Dr. MacKenzie 
at Lawrenceville, has been adopted. Each house accommodates 
twenty boys under the supervision of a house master and an 
assistant master. The spirit of the school is honest and virile 
with a simple, wholesome life characterized by intimacy between 
the boys and the masters. 

Mill Brook School, Concord, is a small country school for 
city boys, accepting both day and resident pupils and offering 
coUege preparation and manual training. Wilinot R. Jones, a 
member of the Society of Friends, is the head master. 

The Mitchell Military School, Billerica, an institution for 
young boys, is one of the few military schools in New England. 
It was founded m 1870 by Moses Campbell Mitchell at Billerica 
and is now carried on by his son Mr. Alexander H. Mitchell, 
A.B. The school receives about fifty boarding pupils under 
sixteen years of age. 

The Powder Point School for Boys, Duxbury, was first 
opened in 1886 by F. B. Knapp and was formerly almost ex- 
clusively a preparatory school for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. For several years Mr. Henry P. Moulton was the 
proprietor and still more recently the school has come under the 
vigorous and able management of Mr. Ralph K. Bearce, formerly 
of the Suffield School. 
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Edwin Bryant Treat’s School during the summer months 
is located at Oak BlujBFs, Martha’s Vineyard, and during the six 
winter months at Helenwood, Tenn., in the midst of a seven 
thousand acre hunting preserve high up in the Cumberland 
Mountains. A dozen boys from wealthy famihes are tutored 
for college. 

St- Mark’s School was founded in 1865 by Joseph Burnett, 
a wealthy Boston merchant and manufacturer, who is said to 
have been mspired by the success of St. Paul’s, and by the de- 
sire to have a similar school m his own native town of South- 
borough. Members of the Burnett family have contmued on its 
admmistratiye board watchful of the mterests of the school 
Beginning with twelve boys the school has at mtervals mcreased 
its dormitory accommodation and m recent years receives 
nearly a hundred and fifty. Assured of prestige from the first, 
it developed steadily in strength and efficiency under the ca- 
pable management of Wilham E. Peck, head master from 1882 
until 1893. 

St Mark’s is a Church school of the parental type. A not- 
able feature is that all the school activities are confined to one 
large building. ^^That the entire life of the school should be 
under one roof,” one of its masters wrote a few years ago, ‘*its 
chapel services, study, recitations, eating, and sleeping, means 
much not only for convenience, but also for community of in- 
terest among the boys and between masters and pupils.” The 
boys of the three lower forms do not have separate rooms but 
occupy dormitories with windowed alcoves. 

Though the general pohcy of St. Mark’s was modeled after 
that of St. Paul’s one notable mnovation in American school 
boy life was introduced which has proved a valuable contri- 
bution and has been extensively adopted by private schools 
since estabhshed. A modification of the English “Lancastrian 
Monitorial System” which had its origin in England early in the 
century was successfully adapted to American conditions. From 
its opening St Mark’s has had its present system of monitors, 
SIX or seven boys chosen from the sixth form who “are the rep- 
resentatives of the school, have certain duties and a general 
oversight of the life of the boys. They are supposed to stand 
for the school ideals and to exert their influence and leadership 
in all school matters.” 

St. Mark’s offers an intimate, proscribed, community life, 
admission to which is eagerly sought and rigidly restricted. It 
is distinctly a “fashionable school,” as Mr. Arthur Ruhl puts it, 
“m the sense that socially ambitious parents will move moun- 
tams to get their sons admitted, and that a list of the boys’ names 
reads like a rather carefully eiqpurgated Social Register of Bos- 
ton and New York. There is so long a *waitmg-list’ that 
unless a boy is registered at birth he has little chance for a 
place.” The Rev. WiUiam Greenough Thayer (A.B., Amherst 
^85, A.M., ’88, D.p., ’07), formerly a master at Groton, has 
been head master since 1894. A capable manager and adminis- 
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trator, he has zealously maintained the tone and high social 
standing of the school. 

The Fay School was founded to prepare yoimg boys for St 
Mark’s, the year after its opening, by Harriet Burnett and 
Ehza Burnett Fay, cousins of Joseph Burnett. It also occupies 
part of the original Burnett farm, and the present head master, 
Mr. Waldo Burnett Fay, is a son of one of the founders. Mr. 
Fay was one of the first pupils of the school and after a vaned 
experience m busmess and teaching took charge of the school 
in 1896. It IS an Episcopal Church school of the parental type, 
preparatory for St. Mark’s, Groton, St. Paul’s, Pomfret, and 
other schools of their class. A strict adherence to Enghsh ideals 
of education is maintained, and thoroughgoing mstruction in 
the traditional school subjects is offered. There are about 
eighty boys m attendance, three-fourths of whom come from 
New York and Massachusetts. 

Groton School was the result of economic causes and a per- 
sonality. The great accumulation of the wealth of the country, 
and the further development of social planes caused a further 
development of the movement which led to the founding of St. 
Paul’s and St. Mark’s. It was around the personality of the 
Rev. Dr. Endicott Peabody that this fresh development centered, 
and it resulted m the establishment m 1884 of Groton School. 
Dr. Peabody, its founder and head master, is a member of the 
Peabody family of Salem, long prominent m the mercantile and 
philanthropic me of the country. He was educated in England, 
graduating from Cheltenham CoUege, took his master’s degree 
at Trinity, Cambridge, m 1880, and after a bnef interval of busi- 
ness in Boston, graduated from the Theological Semmary, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., m 1884. Dr Peabody has been described by Mr 
Ruhl as “an American with an Enghsh school and Umversity 
training. ... He is an aU-around athlete, and yet a churchman; a 
scholar and yet a very graceful and sophisticated man of the 
world. Altogether his is a personahty peculiarly fitted to win 
the confidence and lead the type of boy for whom Groton School 
was started ” 

Groton School began with a small number of pupils and mas- 
ters carefully selected from the social and financial aristocracy of 
the country. Through a natural inheritance, from friend to 
friend, rather than from conscious intent, Groton has attained 
unequaled social prestige. Thus although Groton has always 
been a class school, this has probably not been the result of con- 
scious effort on Dr Peabody’s part. So long is the waitmg- 
list that as an old graduate e^^iressed it, “A Groton man wires 
to Dr. Peabody as soon as his son is bom. Others generally 
think a letter is quick enough.” 

Althou^ largdy English in its inspiration and atmosphere, 
Groton is one of the most remarkable and successful institu- 
tions in American education today. It was established with 
the same earnestness and smcerity of purpose as was any foun- 
dation of Piuitan times. From every American point of view it 
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is exotic, but it is sincere, and its sincerity commands not only 
the loyalty of its alumni, but the respect of those least in sym- 
pathy with its ideals. Groton attempts to steer a course between 
the ^'in loco parentis” plan of St. Paul’s and the larger freedom 
of Andover and Exeter. A modification of the momtonal system 
which for twenty years has been m successful use at St. Mark’s 
was adopted at Groton and has from the first proved successful, 
but at Groton the boys are called prefects. A head prefect and 
six prefects are appointed annually from the upper form They 
exercise a considerable measure of influence m the student body, 
which develops responsibihty m the holders of those ojQSices and 
lessens the load of the masters. 

The boys at Groton do not have separate rooms; all except 
the prefects live m cubicles The system that is followed at St 
Paul’s and St. Mark’s for the younger boys is here continued 
through all forms, and Groton’s system in this respect has been 
copied m the newer Middlesex School Two upper forms are 
provided with studies and the lower forms study at desks in large 
school rooms. The relations between master and pupil at 
Groton are particularly intimate in all branches of school activ- 
ity. Of recent years an interestmg effort at democracy has been 
made at Groton. A rule has been passed admittmg a few boys 
each year from the West and South upon competitive examina- 
tions. The previous environment of these boys, however, must 
meet such a standard as would be approved by those patrons 
whose sons enter through the waiting-hst. 

Scholastic seclusion has been sedulously sought. The build- 
ings, well known for their architectural excellence, stand some 
two miles from the village on a ridge overlooking the Nashua 
Valley. The most prominent feature is the chapel tower, which 
dominates the countryside. The chapel, a gift of W. Amory 
Gardner, who has long been a master in the school, is a notable 
example of late decorated Gothic. 

Red House, a small home school limited to ten boys, opened 
at Groton m 1913. Under the direction of the head master, 
Mr. Carleton A. Shaw (A.B., Harvard ’95), and his assistant 
the boys are prepared for secondary schools, especially Groton. 

The Mount Hermon School, Northfield, started by Dwight 
L, Moody in 1881, faithfully embodies the vigorous Christianity 
of its founder. Here every boy has abundant opportunity to 
get an education, if he is in earnest, — ^and not otherwise, for each 
boy must give two hours a day to farm labor. “Mr. Moody 
undertook to make education possible for every poor boy who 
was willmg to work, by offering a thorough secondary school 
course with emphasis on the rehgious motive, at the cost of $70 
per term of fifteen weeks. Since the school opened thousands 
of boys, whose education had been or would otherwise have 
been neglected, have passed through its portals.” The principal 
is Mr. Heniy F. Cutler, A.M., who through years of preparation 
has fitted himself for his large task of admmistration. 
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Berkshire School, on the slope of Mt. Everett at Sheffield, 
was estabhshed by Seaver B. Buck in 1907. Mr. Buck (A B , 
Harvard '98) was for eight years senior master at the Hackley 
School. Without the backmg of any particular social chque, 
but as a result of service rendered the school has attamed a re- 
markable success. It now accommodates somewhat over sixty 
boys who come from representative famihes in all parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Buck is a master and an artist in deahng with boys. His 
forceful buoyant personality dominates the school and finds ex- 
pression in vigorous and wholesome ideals. He is admirably 
supplemented by his wife who plays a vital part in the life of 
the school and knows each boy mtimately. They both imbue 
the school co mm unity with a homelike wholesomeness, and the 
directness of their methods wins the lastmg admiration of boys as 
well as parents Institutional life is not emphasized, but stress 
IS put on the school as a family. The divisions of the classes 
are kept small, and the boys are given much personal attention. 
There is no dormitory system but the boys occupy single rooms. 
The seniors, however, may have double studies with single bed- 
rooms adjoining, and are given greater liberty and responsibihty 
to bridge the step from school to college. 

The Sedgwick School, originated in Hartford seventy years 
ago as Sedgwick Institute and moving to Great Barrmgton m 
1869, was the first school m the Berkshires. Mr. Edward J. 
Van Lennep has for thirty years been its prmcipal. 

The Hallock School, Great Barrington, is a small boarding 
school estabhshed m 1908 by Mr, Gerard Hallock, A.M., who 
was for some years a master in the Hill School. 

Pine Brook School, Worthmgton, on the edge of the Berk- 
shires, has been recently established by Miss R. B. Dickinson 
for a few young boys. 

Trinity School, Lenox, was estabhshed a few years ago for 
the children of wealthy summer residents of this region and pro- 
vides opportunities for them to contmue their schooling through 
the spring and faU months without interruption. Miss Lippin- 
cott IS the principal. 

Northside College Preparatory School, Williamstown, has 
been maintained for fifteen years by Mr. E. Herbert Botsford 
(A.M., Williams '82). It is a tutoring school preparing for 
Williams and other colleges. 

The Hotchkiss School, at Lakeville, among the Litchfield 
Hills, was munificently endowed by Mrs. Maria Hotchkiss, a 
native of the region, and was opened in 1892 Edward G. Coy, 
the first head master, was a Yale graduate who had for nearly 
twenty years been a teacher at Andover Mr. Coy, a man of 
pure and unselfish character, was one of America's great head 
masters, and in the organization and admimstration of the school 
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endowed it with his high ideals and left upon it the impress of 
his own fine personahty. 

The Rev. Huber Gray Buehler (A B., Pa Col ’83, A M , ’86), 
who had been a master m the school from its mception, smce 
the death of Mr. Coy m 1904 has successfully admmistered the 
school. Under him the school has prospered and become one 
of the larger preparatory schools of the country. More than 
two hundred and fifty boys are drawn from upper-class families 
from all parts of the Umted States. The “cubicle” or “alcove” 
system is not in use here; the rooms accommodate from one to 
three boys. Yale influence predommates at Hotchkiss both 
because of proximity of that University and the large number of 
Yale men m the faculty and the board of trustees. As a result 
eighty per cent of the students prepare for Yale. 

Salisbury School, at Salisbury in the Connecticut Berk- 
shires, one thousand feet above sea level, was estabhshed m 1901 
by the Rev. George Emerson Quaile, Irish by birth and educated 
at Trimty College, Dublm. It is an Anghcan school which 
adheres to many of the English school customs. The life of the 
school IS mainly imder one roof. Its fifty boys represent all por- 
tions of the Umted States. 

Kent School, established at Kent in 1906 by the Order of the 
Holy Cross of the Episcopal Church, is something of a departure 
in American education. It provides a high class private church 
school at low expense. It is mtended for the sons of professional 
men who cannot afford the expensive private school. More than 
average abihty is demanded of its applicants. In scholastic, 
social, and rehgious life a spirit of smcenty and democratic ser- 
vice characterizes the whole body. The boys do all the house- 
work outside the kitchen and laundry, and take turns waiting 
on table. Under a system of self-government the pupils super- 
vise even their own school room. The Rev. Frederick H. Sill 
(A.B , Columbia ’95), a member of the Order, has from the first 
been head master. 

Westminster School, founded at Dobbs Ferry in 1888, was 
in 1900 removed to Simsbury, fifteen miles from Hartford. The 
seventy boys in attendance come from various parts of the 
Umted States. Three hundred and Mty boys have prepared 
for Yale, Harvard, WiUiams, Cornell, and other colleges. Mr. 
W. L. Cushmg (A B , A.M., Yale), the founder and present head 
master, was for twelve years the rector of the historic Hopkins 
Grammar School m New Haven. 

The Loomis Institute, Windsor, had its origm in 1874 when 
six of the Loomis family provided for a school on what had been, 
smce 1639, the Loonus homestead. At that time a charter was 
drawn up and the school incorporated. But it was not until 
1912 that the accumulated funds of over two millions were avail- 
able. The trustees then decided to open a non-sectarian school 
with two separate departments, a day and boardmg school for 
boys and a day school for girls. Nathaniel Horton Batchelder 
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(A B , Harvard '01), who had previously taught at Hackley 
and Hotchkiss, was appointed head master and organized the 
school, which opened m 1914 with an enrollment of forty-two 
pupils, — thirty-seven boys and five girls, — ^fifteen from outside 
of the state In addition to the college preparatory work 
courses in agriculture, business, and domestic science are pro- 
vided. 

The Taft School is rightly named. It was established in 
1890 by Horace D. Taft, a brother of Ex-President Taft, who 
first located it at Pelham Manor and two years later moved it to 
Watertown. It is the expression of his personahty to which he 
has given his whole life together with his high ideals of work and 
scholarship. Mr. Taft graduated from Y^e in 1883, and, like 
his brothers, studied law and was admitted to the bar, but 
teachmg was evidently his fore-ordamed vocation for we find 
him back at Yale, a tutor m Latm from '87 to '90. Mr. Taft 
has proved himself a great head master Himself a tremendous 
worker, he may be said to inspire his boys with industry rather 
than to exact it of them. But there is no salvation for a boy at 
Taft except by hard work, and any boy who survives the 
course of several years at the Taft School is sure to have a well- 
trained mind. Mr. Taft sympathizes with the life of the boys 
on the playground as well as m the school room and at once 
wms their comradeship and confidence by his geniahty and large- 
heartedness A judicious amount of freedom is a part of his 
discipline in order that a boy's school life may properly grade 
into the greater freedom of after life. The one hundred and 
seventy boys of the school come from the substantial and weU-to- 
do faimhes throughout the country. About haK are from Con- 
necticut and New York, and the Middle West is strongly rep- 
resented. Naturally a strong Yale influence prevails. 

The Gunnery School, Washington, is a school of historic 
interest opened by Frederick W. Gunn in the late thirties. 
“There was in it so much of abolitionism and other radical 
tendencies that it aroused great opposition and was for a time 
discontinued." “The Gunnery" was founded in 1860 by Mr. 
Gunn and his wife, Abigail Brinsmade Gimn. Mr. Gunn was a 
man of broadly religious personahty, who dared to belong to no 
sect at a time when all was sectarian, and in education he fol- 
lowed his own advanced ideas. He made Gunnery one of the 
prominent schools of his tune. Among its patrons were Henry 
Ward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, and General John C. Fremont. In 
his story, “Arthur Bonnicastle," J. G. Holland has set forth 
the school and its master. Since Mr. Gunn's death in 1881 the 
school has been conducted by Mr. John C. Brinsmade (A.B., 
Harvard '74), a nephew of Mrs. Gunn, who on graduating from 
Harvard had come to the school as a teacher and two years later 
married Mr. Gunn's dau^ter. They are now assisted by their 
son, Frederick Gunn Brinsmade (A.B., Harvard '04). The 
school accommodates sixty boys in residence and a few day 
pupils from the neighborhood. 
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The Ridge School was opened in 1894 by William G. Brms- 
made, a brother of the principal of the Gunnery School, on ad- 
joining land. Since Mr. Brmsmade’s death, five years ago, the 
school has been conducted by his wife, and since 1912 has been 
exclusively for boys under fourteen. 

The Curtis School for Young Boys, Brookfield Center, is a 
home school for thirty boys. It has been mamtamed since 
1875 by Mr. Frederick S. Curtis (Ph.B., Yale) and his wife, 
and now has the co-operation of their son, Gerald Curtis (Colum- 
bia). The strength of the school lies in this co-operation of two 
generations: the elder Curtis has a genume love for boys and 
deep sense of the grave responsibihty of a teacher’s functions 
and untiring devotion to the needs of his pupils; the younger 
Curtis brings to his work a more intimate sympathy with boy 
life. A strictly parental attitude prevails and Mr. Curtis de- 
mands of his patrons perfect freedom in every detail of manage- 
ment, restriction, and discipline. 

Rumsey Hall, a school for little boys, was founded by Mrs. 
Lillian Rumsey Sanford in her own home. It was moved to its 
present location on the outskirts of Cornwall several years ago. 
It is stfil under the general control of Mrs. Sanford, but Mr. 
Louis Henry Schutte (A.B., A.M., Yale) is the present head 
master. 

The Sanford School, Redding Ridge, was founded about 
ten years ago by Daniel S. Sanford after his long and success- 
ful career in the Brooklme Hi^ Schools. This school will ap- 
peal to those parents who ‘‘beheve that the New England farm 
of their youth was the best educational institution that America 
has known, affording opportumties that are scarceljr duplicated 
by the most carefully-planned courses in manual training of our 
urban schools.” Mr, Sanford offers opportunities for individual 
education and all-round development in a natural wholesome 
way, free from the arti6ciahties and formalities of usual school 
life. The influence of the old New England farm and of the 
”New School” movement of England and the continent is here 
shaped by the personalities and immediate presence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sanford. 

Ridgefield School, opened by the Rev. Roland Jessup 
Mulford in 1907, was incorporated the following year Dr. Mul- 
ford (A.B., Harvard ’93, LL.B . ’96, Ph.D , Johns Hopkins ’03) 
had been a master at St. Mark’s and Pomfret and head master 
of the County School of Baltimore and the Cheshire School. 
From the beginning he has elicited the interest and endorsement 
of men prominent in education and religious life, who have served 
the school as trustees. Mrs. Mulford’s sympathy and under- 
standing have made her an active influence with the boys. The 
school is Episcopalian. In 1911 a new building accommodating 
fifty boys was erected near a lake three and one-half miles north 
of Ridgefield, The boys are between the ages of eleven and 
eighteen, and come from all parts of the country. 
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Brunswick School, Greenwich, is a day school patronized 
by the families of wealthy New York busmess men who reside 
here. Established in 1902 by the present head master, George 
E. Carmichael, it was three years later mcorporated with the 
assistance of generous residents who appreciated Mr Carmichael 
sufficiently to raise the necessary funds for a new and permanent 
school home. The school has thus been fortunate in havmg 
the cordial support of its patrons. Mr Carmichael is a man with 
interesting and original ideas on such educational matters as 
the sequence of courses and arrangement of hours to mamtain in- 
terest and lessen stram. The school rooms are models in light, 
in color scheme, ventilation, and seatmg plan. It is a prepar- 
atory school insistmg on thorough work providmg mstruction 
throughout the school course. The faculty is especially strong 
and represents all the leadmg Eastern colleges. Provision is 
made for a few boys from a distance in private famdies under the 
supervision of the prmcipal. 

The King School, Stamford, now in its thirty-ninth year, 
was founded by Hiram U. Kmg and incorporated m 1913. It is a 
day school patronized largely by the people of Stamford with 
accommodation for a small number of resident pupils in the 
home of the head master, Ralph Erskme Rearick (A.B., M.S., 
Princeton). This school has prepared about one hundred and 
fifty boys for the leadmg colleges. 

Stamford Preparatory School, opened about five years ago 
by Alfred C. Robjent, formerly of the Kmg School, makes a 
specialty of tutoring boys for college. The boys live m small 
groups in cottages presided over by a master and his wife. 

The Harstrom School, Norwalk, has been maintained since 
1893 by Dr. Carl A. Harstrom (Ph.D., Yale), and since 1899 
exclusively as a college preparatory tutoring school. Three 
hundred of its pupils have received college entrance certifi- 
cates. 

University School, Bridgeport, now in its twenty-third year, 
is a small school offermg a five-year course with individual at- 
tention, in preparation for college or professional schools. Mr. 
Vincent C. Peck (A.B., Yale) is the pnnoipal. 

The Booth Preparatory and Tutoring School, 124 High 
St., New Haven, has smce 1897 been successful in preparing boys 
for college examinations, particularly those of Yale. In addi- 
tion to regular class work, one horn of private mstruction each 
day is given a boy. Mr. George A. Booth (Ph.B., Bellevue 
Col. *93) is the prmcipal. 

The Hargrove, New Haven, was imtil last year maintamed 
at Fairfield, Conn. It is a tutoring school for about a dozen 
boys who are given a home and ample attention and any amount 
of individual assistance, the charges being m proportion to the 
amount of tutoring. 
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The University School, 7 College St., New Haven, now in 
its fourteenth, year, is a small tutormg school for Yale with a 
summer session. Mr. George L. Fox, A.M., the principal, was 
for sixteen years rector of the Hopkins Grammar School. 

Roxbury Tutoring School, New Haven, was taken over in 
1911 by J. W. Lowrance who has built up a strong organization 
and has had remarkable success. In recent years there have 
annually been prepared for Yale exammations one hundred boys, 
of whom mnety-nme per cent were successful. 

The Rosenbaum Tutoring School, 262 York St , New 
Haven, claims that m the last two years out of one hundred and 
sixty boys prepared for Yale examinations only two have failed to 
pass. 

Hamden Hall, WhitneyviUe, twenty minutes from the 
center of New Haven, is a country day school for boys estab- 
lished by Dr John P. Cushing (A.B., Aniherst; Ph.D., Leipzig), 
formerly principal of the High School in New Haven. In addi- 
tion to &e characteristic program of the American country 
day school there have been mtroduced some of the best features 
of the new educational movements in England and the conti- 
nent. The school has already in its third season attained suc- 
cess. 

The Choate School, Wallingford, founded by the Hon. 
Wnham C. Choate in 1896, has come mto its fullest me in the last 
seven years under the capable administration of George Clare 
St. Jolm (A.B., Harvard '02), who had in the previous six years 
been a teacher m the Hill, Adirondack-Flonda, and Hackley 
Schools. Mr. St. John brought to his work rare enthusiasm, 
keen judment, and ready sympathy, and he has impressed upon 
the school something of his own fine and discriminatmg tempera- 
ment. He has been successful m the attainment of his purpose 
to keei) that homelike atmosphere which endears the school to 
its pupils as a count]^ home endears itself to a boy. The life of 
a boy at Choate is sincere and wholesome. The school has had 
a consistent growth and now numbers one hundred and twenty- 
five boys. The patronage represents no particular social set 
or geographical section, and there is no one-college influence 
exerted. The faculty represents many universities, and in a 
recent graduatmg class of twenty, seven different colleges were 
chosen. Instead of being confined to a rigid system of forms 
each boy is given the work he individually needs. 

Pomfret School was founded by the late Wm, E. Peck in 
1894 at Pomfret. After twelve years as head master of St. 
Mark's School Mr. Peck resigned to establish this school in order 
that he might more fully carry out his own ideals. Upon his 
death, which occurred in the winter of 1896-97, the property 
was taken over by the Rev. Wm. Beach Olmsted, L.H.D., 
who for ten years had been a master at St. Mark's. Dr. Olm- 
sted's administration has brought great prosperity to the school. 
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His contagious enthusiasm, his tireless efforts and optimism have 
secured the mterest of many people of wealth and social promi- 
nence whose gifts have made the physical equipment of the school 
comparable to any m the count][^. Smce 1906 the school plant 
has been almost wholly rebuilt on a carefully thought-out plan. 
Pomfret is a school of the Episcopal Church, attended by about 
one hundred and thirty boys mostly from the wealthier families 
of the cities of the East. Monitors appointed from the srsth 
form help materially in the disciplme of the school. Sound 
scholastic standards are mamtamed, and a simple, wholesome 
sincerity characterizes the school. 

The Morris Heights School, situated upon an elevation in 
the suburbs of the city of Providence, is a day school established 
in 1899 with a small boardmg department. The upper and 
lower schools have a total attendance of about ninety boys. Its 
close proximity to the country plays an important part in the 
Me of the school. John Shaw French (A.B., Bowdoin '95, Ph.D., 
Clark Umv-), who from 1898 to 1908 was professor of Mathe- 
matics and for six years head master of Jacob Tome Institute, 
has been principal since 1908. About twenty boys are annually 
prepared for college. 

St. George’s School, Middletown, fronting the ocean near 
Newport, has developed from a private boarding school opened 
in Newport in 1896 by the pr^ent head master, the Rev. Jolm 
B. Diman (A.B., Brown '85, A.M., '03, A.M., Harvard '96). 
Previously Mr. Diman had been a minister in charge of St. 
Columba's Chapel, Middletown, and for three years following 
a teacher m the University Grammar School, Providence. Mr. 
Diman is a man of impressive personahty, a zealous churchman, 
and a tactful administrator. He has been successful in inspir- 
ing his patrons to hberal ^ts toward the equipment of the 
school, and has bmlt up a w^-appointed institution. His super- 
vision of the school is admirably supplemented by the sym- 
pathetic interest of his sister, Miss Diman. It is an Episcopal 
school, showing the influence of the earlier church schools in its 
prefectorial system, its sui^pliced choir, and the intimate rela- 
tions of boys and masters. A special feature of the school is 
the attention given to nature study and science. The loyalty 
of its alumni is evidenced by the St. George Clubs at Harvard, 
Yale, and Prmceton to which its boys go in about equal numbers. 

Gloyne House School, Newport, embodies the ideas gath- 
ered in England by Dr. Oliver W. Hxmtmgton, the founder, in 
Ms study of the English schools. Dr. Huntmgton is the adopted 
son of Josiah P. Cooke, the celebrated chemist, and was formerly 
an instructor at Harvard. An especially interesting feature is 
the outdoor winter camp on the school groimds. 

St. Paul’s School, Concord, founded in 1855, marked a new 
trend in education in America. The economic development of 
the country and the great increase in wealth had created a place 
for a new type of private school wMch should meet more nearly 
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the requirements of a growing wealthy class who no longer wished 
for their sons the old type of democratic schoolmg. This need 
was first recognized by Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck, who in 
1855 gave his estate near Concord for the purpose, as he ex- 
pressed it in his deed of gift, — ‘‘Of endowing a school of the 
highest class for boys, in which they may obtain an education 
which shall fit them either for coUege or business, mcluding 
thorough intellectual traimng m the various branches of learn- 
ing, gymnastics and manly exercises adapted to preserve health 
and strengthen the physical condition, such aesthetic culture and 
accomplishments as shall tend to refine the manners and elevate 
the taste, together with careful moral and rehgious instruction.” 

The Rev. Henry Augustus Coit was called in 1856 by the 
trustees to the position of first rector of the new school Dr 
Colt, whose family name for two generations has been promi- 
nent in American education, had received his trainmg under the 
Rev. William Augustus Muhlenberg, at whose suggestion he 
was later an instructor in the CoUege of St James, Hagerstown. 
Dr. Muhlenberg’s school at CoUege Pomt, L I., which later be- 
came St Paul’s CoUege, m its eighteen years’ e:^tence exerted 
a great influence on the future private schools in America, for 
among his pupils in addition to Coit were several future bishops 
who were later influential in organizmg the earhest Episcopa- 
lian Church schools of the parental type. At St. Paul’s Dr. 
Coit entered upon a virgm field and during the formative years 
of the school he mdehbly stamped his personahty upon it. As 
Dr. Coit developed it tiie school showed the influence of his 
master, Muhlenberg, m its unreserved adoption of the “in loco 
parentis” theory. Combmed with this was much from the 
Enghsh public schools which he had visited, freely adapted to 
new conditions, and inspiration was without doubt especiaUy 
derived from Arnold’s methods at Rugby. Dr. Coit was an 
able administrator and a keen student of boys and men. His 
career was marked by an unswerving adherence to lofty Chris- 
tian idea^, and the strength of his success lay in his remarkable 
ability to inspire others with them. For nearly forty years, 
untU his death in 1895, Dr. Coit was the head and heart of St. 
Paul’s and made it one of the foremost of the American schools. 
Not without some reason has he been called the greatest of 
American school masters. 

But Dr. Shattuck’s influence has also been apparent. Estab- 
lished by a physician, St Paul’s was perhaps the first school in 
which the deed of gift accented physical development; and healthy 
outdoor life has always characterized St. Paul’s. But it may be 
questioned if the founder’s co-ordinate aim of “aesthetic culture” 
has been equally well carried out. The beautiful situation of 
St. Paul’s, two miles from Concord in the Valley of the Turkey 
River with its vast extent of woodland, fields, its rivers, and 
ponds, has offered every facility for outdoor life, for golf, tennis, 
swimming, canoeing, skating, and hockey. But even in out- 
door life Enghsh influence was at first apparent. Dr. Coit 
encouraged cricket rather than baseball. The English school 
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room nomenclature, too, was here introduced to the American 
boy. St PauFs still has ^^forms” and evensong.” But such 
exotic introductions as “removes” and “matms” and even the 
cricket of Dr Coitus time are now forgotten. 

The boys of the three upper forms have separate rooms. The 
younger boys have “alcoves” m the dormitories similar to the 
“cubicles” of many of the English public schools This custom 
here first introduced in the American private schools has been 
followed by Groton, St Markus, and other schools. An^hcan 
usages were so closely followed that Mr Oscar Fay Adams in his 
review of the school some years ago said, “St. Paulas boys are 
kept so continuously in an atmosphere of church-going that 
when once emancipated from it they determine to go to church 
thereafter as little as possible.” 

St. Paul’s has grown to be one of the largest preparatory 
schools, enroUmg over three himdred and fifty boys, who come 
equally from city and country, and largely from families of 
wealth and social prominence in all parts of the nation. The 
atmosphere therefore is cosmopolitan if not democratic. Two 
himdred and thirty-five of the two hundred and fifty boys ^ad- 
uatmg in the past five years entered college, and of these thirty- 
one left college without completmg their course. 

Dr. Coit’s immediate successors have been somewhat over- 
shadowed by his greatness. He was followed by his brother, 
Joseph Howland Coit, who had been vice-rector smce 1865, 
while for a time his younger brother, J. Milnor Coit^presided as 
acting rector. Dr. Henry Ferguson of Trinity College was 
rector for five years. The present head master, the Rev. Samuel 
Smith Drury (A.B., Harvard ’01), formerly rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Boston, was made vice-rector of St. Paul’s 
in 1910, and in the following year appointed rector. It is his 
purpose to raise the standard of scholarship and the general 
tone, and to make the school more democratic. 

The Holdemess School is the diocesan school of New Hamp- 
shire founded by Bishop Niles in 1879. It is beautifully situated 
among the foothills of the White Mountains at Plymouth. The 
rector, the Rev, Lorin Webster (AM., L.H.D., Trinity), his 
family, and the masters live in the same building with the boys 
and take their meals at the same tables. 

The Steams School for young boys, situated in the health- 
ful country village of Mt. Vernon in southern New Hampshire, 
is maintamed by Arthur French Steams (A.B., Amherst), a 
brother of the head master of Phillips Andover Academy. There 
are thirty boys in the upper and lower schools. 

The Lanier Home School, on the Piscataqua River, Eliot, 
Me., opened in 1914, is the outgrowth of the summer camp which 
for some years Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Lanier have there main- 
tained. Mr. Lanier, son of the Southern poet, has inherited the 
poetic and creative temperament which Mrs. Lanier admirably 
supplements and executively utilizes for the inspiration of chil- 
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dren and grown-ups. It is a school of the most intimate sort for 
their own three children and a dozen others, where all organic 
life activities are made educative and the traditional artificiali- 
ties of school are not permitted to interfere with the child’s real 
life. It is education, inspiring, untrammeled by formalities that 
a child gets here. Materially the life is simple and inspiration- 
ally rich. 

Abbott is a preparatoiy school for forty boys at Farmington 
under the vigorous administration of George Dudley Church 
(A.B., Brown), who in 1902 took over and incorporated what 
had previously been known as the Little Blue School. It was 
originated by the grandfather of Lyman Abbott and until re- 
cent years has been for young boys only. Mr. Church has 
sound, old-fashioned ideals regarding the education of boys, and 
he impresses his pupils with has mental and physical vigor He 
has made the school what it is today, one of a simple democratic 
life, where scholarship is made a requisite for athletic privileges, 
and where unquestioning obedience is the basis of control. 

Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River, five miles from BeUows 
Falls, after a long career as a co-educational institution was six 
years ago reorganized by Dr George B. Lawson (A.M., D.D., 
Colgate; Ph.D., Boim) as a boys’ school exclusively. Dr. Lawson 
gave up the ministry to undertake this and has made a great suc- 
cess of Ms task, and under him the school has become virile and 
inspiring. Something of this is due to James P. Taylor, who for 
several years gave himself unreservedly to the school, and it was 
in connection with the outdoor life and winter sports, which he 
did so much to foster here, that the Green Mountain Club was 
organized, out of which has grown the Greater Vermont Asso- 
ciation to wMch Mr. Taylor now gives Ms whole time. There 
are about seventy students m attendance from wide-spread 
regions. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


La Salle Academy, 44 E. 2d St., was opened m 1848 under 
the direction of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. The 
Rev. Brother Arnold is the principal. 

New York Preparatory School, 13 W. 43d St., reorganized 
in 1893 under its present name by Emil E, Camerer (A.M., 
LL.B.) from an earlier foundation, prepares especially for re- 
gents and college examinations. In 1895 the Dwight School 
was merged with it and is now continued as a day department. 
A branch is also maintained in Brooklyn. The school gives 
special attention to those preparing for examinations at moderate 
cost. 
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Bovee School, 4 E. 49th St., has for twenty-five years been 
maintained by Miss Kate Bovee assisted by other women teach- 
ers It IS a school of social standing which prepares about thirty 
boys for the Browning, St. Bernardos, and other schools. 

The Browning School, W. 65th St., is in a way unique among 
the New York day schools. It is a high-class tutoring school to 
which admission is eagerly sought because of its social prestige 
and its long-established reputation for efficiency in preparing 
boys for college. Established in 1887 it has for a generation 
been presided over by John A. Browning (A.B., Columbia '76, 
A M.), a man of reserve and conservative tendencies, who has 
won a clientele of the highest class and has a tremendous hold 
on both his patrons and his boys. The school occupies three 
adjoimng private houses remodeled in some degree for school 
purposes. Though the school fees are high enou^ to tend to 
exclude all but the wealthy, over one hundred boys are in attend- 
ance. 

Allen-Stevenson School for Boys, 50 E. 67th St., was es- 
tablished by and continues imder the direction of Francis B. 
AUen (A B., Harvard) and Robert A. Stevenson (A.B., Prince- 
ton). It is a rapidly growing school attracting pupils of various 
social classes because of the special attention given to physical 
development. The upper school prepares boys for the leading 
colleges The better attended lower school takes boys of six 
or seven and prepares them for the upper grades and for second- 
ary boarding schools. 

St. Bernard’s School, 111 E. 60th St., is a successful school 
for younger boys with an attendance of about sixty. The after- 
noon recreation and study feature has recently been introduced 
and a new buildmg is being erected. The present head, Mr. Jones, 
was formerly a popiilar teacher associated with Mr Craigie, an 
Englishman who maintained a school on English lines. 

Kirmayer School, 34 E. 60th St., is a school for fifty boys 
maintained by Frank H. Kirmayer (S.B., Harvard). The boys 
do good academic work in preparation for boarding schools and 
colleges. 

The Cutler School, 49 & 51 E. 61st St., a day preparatory 
school providing instruction from primary to college, was estal>- 
Hshed in 1876 by Dr. Arthur Hamilton Cutler (A.B., Harvard 
'70; Ph.D., Princeton '85). The school adheres to conservative 
principles and high standards. It has prepared more than five 
himdred boys for the leading colleges, the great majority of 
whom have entered Harvard, Columbia, Yale, and Prmceton, 
the numbers being in the order named. The fist of the Cutler 
School Alumni includes the names of leading families in New 
York, and many of its former pupils have become prominent in 
the fife of the nation. 

The Buckley School for Boys, 696 Madison Ave., is a pri- 
vate day school, established in 1913 by Benjamin Lord Buckley 
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(A.B., Columbia), to prepare young boys for leadmg secondary 
schools. There are about thirty m attendance and boys as 
young as six are admitted. Mr. Buckley has proved himself 
exceptionally well fitted in the work of educating younger boys 
and deserves hearty support. 

The Brown School of Tutoring, 241 W. 75th St , opened m 
1910, grew out of the summer school established by Mr. Frederic 

L. Brown (B S., Syracuse) in 1906 It prepares both boys and 
girls for the leadmg secondary schools and colleges. There is 
accommodation for a small number of boardmg pupils. 

St. Ann’s Academy, Lexington Ave. & 77th St., a day and 
boarding school, has since 1892 been conducted by the Marist 
Brothers and offers instruction from primary grades to college 
to two hundred and eighty students Afternoon work, recrea- 
tion, and exercise are arranged for the day pupils. 

Mr. Alfred W. Pinneo, 801 Madison Ave , in 1914 opened 
a school for yoimger boys. For twenty years he has been with 
Mr. Brownmg. 

Loyola School, Park Ave near 83d St , opened by Rev. 
Neil N McKinnon in 1900 under the direction of the Jesuits. 
In 1907 Rev. David W. Hearn became the principal. It is a 
day preparatory school accommodating about sixty pupils. 

Kelvin School, 331 W. 70th St., opened by Mr. G. A. L. 
Dionne (Wooster '93, Columbia '01), the head master, in 1903, 
is a college preparatory day school attended by about fifteen 
boys, over fifteen years of age. Mr Dionne is a charming gentle- 
man and his work seems uniformly succ^ful. The classes are 
small so that much individual attention is given without exclu- 
sive tutoring. 

Berkeley School, 72d St. & West End Ave., named in mem- 
ory of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, is a college prepara- 
tory school founded in 1880 and is under a board of trustees of 
which Mr. Wm H. Brown is president. It was first organized 
by John Stuart White, LL D., who was head master for twenty- 
five years and is now head oi the Thomas Arnold School, Chi- 
cago. Five years ago Columbia Institute was purchased by the 
trustees and merged with the Berkeley School. In 1914 Mr. 

M. S. H. Unger, for many years the head master of the Manlius 
School, was appointed head master and assumed the manage- 
ment of the school, broadenmg the curriculum and establishing 
a boarding department. The school m its long career has sent 
over seven hundred of its graduates to college. Its clientele 
embraces some of the best-known famihes in New York City 
and elsewhere. The present enrollment is one himdred and 
twenty, who are preparing for college and technical schools. 

The Carpenter School, 310-312 West End Ave., opened in 
New York in 1900 by H. Manning Carpenter, contmuesthe 
work begun at Rochester in 1862 by his father. Mr. Carpenter 
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is an educator of unusual vision and sense of proportion. It is 
a day school preparing young boys especially for St. George's. 
The seventy boys are from the well-to-do famihes who wish for 
their young children especially able, yet sympathetic super- 
vision. Special stress is laid upon practical manual training and 
out-of-door life, both handled with sound common sense. 

Hamilton Institute for Boys, 599 West End Ave., a day 
school making a specialty of college preparation, has been main- 
tained since 1892 by the present principal, N. Archibald Shaw 
(AB, Hamilton '82, A.M., '85). The school takes a promi- 
nent part in athletics. Mrs. Shaw conducts the adjoining but 
quite separate Hamilton Institute for Girls. 

The Irving School, 35 W- 84th St., a large day school pre- 
paratory to college, has been maintained for a quarter of a cent- 
ury by Dr. Louis D. Hay (A.B , '82, ^ B K; A M., Colum- 
bia; Ph D , N. Y. XJniv.). Mr. Hay as a New York boy was 
fitted for college by F. F. Wilson, now of the Columbia Grammar 
School, and after graduation served eight years as instructor 
imder his old master in the Wilson and Kellogg School while 
further preparing himself for his profession. In 1890 at the 
suggestion of his friend, John A. Browning, Mr. Hay opened The 
Irving School with Mrs. Hay and Mr. Anton Heuter. Miss 
Brodhead became head of the primary department a year or so 
later and Mr. Berry of the faciuty has served since 1898. They 
are all together still, and the personnel of these people have made 
the school what it is. Today the school has an enrollment of 
eighty boys and a faculty of twelve. Of the two hundred grad- 
uates about one hundred and fifty have entered Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, and other leading colleges. 

Franklin School, 18-20 W. 89th St., formerly the Sachs 
Collegiate Institute, is a day school now in its forty-third year. 
It was founded by Julius Sachs in 1872 and was continued by 
him until 1907, when he gave up his two schools for girls and boys 
for his work at Teachers' College. The present principal. Dr. 
Otto Koenig, has been connected with the school smce 1904 and 
continues the traditions and policy which have always charac- 
terized the school. Courses are provided from primary to college 
preparatory. 

The Barnard School, Fiddston, W. 244th St., a day school 
for boys established in 1886, is one of a group of four schools, 
one for girls and two elementary schools, all bearing the same 
name in honor of a former President of Columbia. Influenced 
by the country day movement the school in 1912 opened on a 
new site overlooking Van Cortlandt Park, where the boys are 
kept occupied throughout the day. Mr. William L. Hazen, 
A.B., LL.B., has been the head master of the Barnard Schools 
since their estabhshment. The associate head master is Theo- 
dore E. Lyon. The kindergarten and elementary schools are 
under the direction of Katharine H. Davis. One hundred and 
fifty boys have entered the leading colleges from this school. 
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Horace Mann School, Fieldston, W. 246th St , was estab- 
lished as a model and experimental school m connection with 
the Teachers' College, a department of Columbia First opened 
in 1887, it was until last year co-educational. In 1914 it jomed 
the country day movement, opemng a boys’ school opposite the 
playgrounds of Van Cortlandt Park, where it now offers all the 
facihties of the boys’ country day school to pupils in the last six 
years of college preparation. Nmety per cent of the pupils 
prepare for cmlege and eighty per cent enter. Virgil Pretty- 
man (A.B., Dicfinson ’92, A.M., ’95, Ph.D , ’05) has been 
the prmcipal since 1895. The upper school for boys over twelve 
is located at Eiverdale. 

Polytechnic Preparatory School, 99 Livingston St , Brook- 
lyn, founded in 1854, is a well-known, local day preparatory 
school largely patrom^ed by the people of Brooklyn. It is a 
department of Polytechnic Institute which in its later years 
has become largely an engineering college The preparatory 
school offers a nine-year course and has an attendance of five 
hundred. A large proportion of the pupils are relatives of an 
earlier generation who attended the school. Mr. Francis Ran- 
som Lane (A M., Dartmouth ’81; M D., Columbia ’85), who 
except for an interval of six years has been head master since 
1902, is assisted by a faculty of thirty. 

Prospect Heights School, 51 7th Ave , Brooklyn, founded 
in 1899, is a day school with an enrollment of sixty-five patron- 
ized by the younger sons of Brooklyn families. William K. 
Lane (A.B., Williams ’01) is the principal of the school and 
directs the college preparatory work. 

The Flatbush School, Newkirk Ave. & E 17th St., Brook- 
lyn, covers the first ten years of school work, kindergarten and 
dementary. Mr. Dwight R. Little, the principal, is a graduate 
of Wilhams, with degrees in education from New York Univer- 
sity, and was for seven years head of Froebel Academy and 
previous to that instructor in the Brooklyn Polytechnic. 

St. Paul’s School, Garden City, is the Diocesan School of 
Long Island, controlled by the Cathedral Chapter of which the 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Frederick Burgess, is the head. St. Paul’s 
was founded by Mrs. Cornelia M. Stewart as a memorial to her 
husband, Alexander T. Stewart. Mr. Walter R. Marsh (A.B., 
Harvard ’89), the head master, formerly head of the Piagry 
School, is weU known as the author of a series of mathematical 
text books. He has brought new life and efficiency to the 
school and built up a strong patronage largely from greater 
New York, though the school attracts a lesser number from the 
whole United States. 

Kyle School, Irvington-on-Hudson, maintained by Dr. Kyle 
since 1890, is a small semi-mihtary boardmg school for boys of 
all ages. The school also conducts a camp in the Catskills. 
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The Craven School was opened m 1913 at Mattituck, L.I., 
by a former Presbyterian mmister of that village, the Rev. 
Charles E. Craven. 

Massee Country School, Lawrence Park, BronxviUe, is a 
boardmg school with a department for day pupils, conducted on 
the “country day” plan The enrollment is over sixty with 
accommodations for one-half as many more Dr W Wemngton 
Massee (A.M.,^ Columbia; PhD., Christian Col.) has had 
long experience in tutoring boys of the leadmg New York famihes 
for college entrance exammations. 

Westchester Academy was opened at White Plains in 1913 
by Mr and Mrs. C. Wollmann, both of whom were educated 
abroad. It is a small preparatory school providing separately 
for both boys and girls. For the boys there is military dnU. 

Riverdale Country School was opened eight years ago by 
Mr. J^ank S. Hackett in response to the demand of New York 
families for a nearby country day and boarding school. Follow- 
ing the country day school plan, which this school instituted in 
New York, the boy’s whole day is utihzed in school work and 
outdoor occupations. They may return home each mght, or 
for week-ends, or remain at the school continuously. The school 
offers nine years of mstruction attended by about eighty boys 
chiefly from greater New York, Yonkers, and vicinity. 

The Kohut School for Boys is conducted on the plan of the 
country day schools at Riverdale-on-Hudson, and has boarding 
accommodation for forty. It was founded m 1908 by Dr. Kohut 
succeeding a school of long standing and is now conducted by 
Mr. Harry J. Kugel (AB, Yale) and Mr. Henry Friedrich 
(N. Y. TJ.). It draws its patronage from the Jewish families of 
New York City and its suburbs. 

Heathcote School, founded at Harrison in Westchester 
County in 1901 by Mr. Arthur De Lancey A 3 nrault (A.B., Colum- 
bia), has attained a position of some social prominence. It is a 
large school for young boys having a resident department of 
twenty-five. 

Roger Ascham School, White Plains, was established about 
five years ago by Mrs. Joseph Allen ([Annie Winsor), a sister of 
the Winsors of Boston prominent in education and finance. 
Mrs. Allen is an able woman with sound and clearly defined ideas 
on education of children. Some years ago she set forth her views 
concretely and comprehensively in her book, “Home, School, 
and Vacation,” in a way that is inspiring and stimulating for any 
parent. The Roger Ascham School was established to put these 
mto practice and has met with marked and merited success. It is 
a ^y school for both boys and girls of aU ages from kindergarten 
to college. To provide for the demand a branch school at 129 
E. 79th St., New York City, has been opened for fifty boys and 
girls under eleven. 
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The Holbrook School, founded at Ossining, N.Y , m 1866 
by the Rev. David A. Holbrook, Ph.D., has remained con- 
tinuously in the Holbrook family and is today bemg con- 
ducted by Dr. Holbrook’s sons and grandson. Dr. Holbrook 
was especially fitted to win the confidence and affection of boys, 
and the school attained an acknowledged position among the 
secondaiy institutions of its section largely as the result of his 
personality. Dr. Holbrook’s sons have since his death in 1898 
contmued the administration of their father and in 1907 a grand- 
son became associate head master. The wives of the prmcipals 
play an important part in the social life of the school. There 
are eighty boys in attendance. 

The Stone School, at Comwall-on-Hudson, is a home school 
for young boys, established m 1867 and smce 1887 has been under 
the control of the Rev. Carlos H. Stone. Three years ago Mr. 
Alvan E. Duerr (A.B., Williams ’93) became associate head 
master and contracted to take over the school as Dr. Stone grad- 
ually withdrew. Mr. Duerr had had a broad experience in sec- 
ondary schools at Exeter, Penn Charter, and Brooklyn Poly- 
technic, and brought to the school enthusiasm for his profession. 
He is a progressive Episcopalian much interested in settlement 
work and has been both president of the School Masters’ Asso- 
ciation and secretary of the Head Masters’ Association. Mr. 
Duerr is opening new educational possibilities to mcrease the 
boy’s mdividual efficiency by discovermg with the aid of modem 
medical science the physical cause for mental inefficiency. The 
school recognizes the genuine educational value of the boy-scout 
movement, and its location on a spur of Storm Kmg Mountain 
affords opportunity for the teaching of woodcraft and weekly 
hikes. The seventy boys in residence come largely from the 
vicinity of New York, though a considerable proportion are from 
wide-spread regions. 

The Hackley School, Tanytown-on-Hudson, founded under 
Unitarian influence and generously endowed by Mrs. Caleb 
Brewster Hackley, is administered by a board of trustees. 
Opened in 1899 with the Rev. Theodore C. Wilhams as head 
master there were frequent changes m the management, until 
in 1908 Walter BoutweU Gage (Exeter, and A.B., Harvard ’94), 
who had been an instructor in the school since 1900, became head 
master. Mr. Gage is a man of vigorous personality and dem- 
ocratic ideals, open-minded to educational advance, enthusi- 
astic, and devot^ to the school. During his regime the school 
has prospered and since gained in prestige. Mr. Gage in his 
supervision of study and methods with ids boys has shown 
abflity to get out of the rut. It is distinctly a college prepara- 
tory school drawing one hundred and twenty boys from well-to- 
do families of the northern states, but funds are available for 
the assistance of boys of inadequate means. The lower school, 
about half a mile distant, is a separate institution though under 
the same administration. 
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Rep ton School for Young Boys, Tarrytown, was opened in 

1906 under the management of Mr. 0 C. Roach and Mrs. L. M. 
Henly, on a part of the old Gould estate. Mr Roach is a young 
Enghshman who brmgs to his work the best ideals of the modern 
type of English school. He is a man of quiet but definite per- 
sonahty, an educator of a type uncommon in this country. 
Mrs. Henly is an Enghshwoman somewhat older whose motherly 
personahty well supplements Mr. Roach. There is an attend- 
ance of fifty. Boys are accepted as young as seven and pre- 
pared for the best secondary schools. The boys are treated as 
individuals and taught to “respect their own and others’ rights.” 

Pawling School was established by Frederick L. Gamage 
under conditions which assured its success from the start. 
Dr. Gamage (A.B., Brown ’82, D.C.L., Hobart ’98) had for 
fourteen years been head master of St. Paul’s School, L.I. In 

1907 he withdrew with many of the faculty^ some of whom still 
remam with him, and established at Pawhng, sixty-four miles 
north of New York City, a new school which opened the first 
year with eighty-five of his former pupils. As a memorial to his 
son who had died while a pupil of Dr. Gamage’s at St. Paul’s, 
George B. Cluett estabhshed the Cluett foundation which made 
possible the new buildings. The confidence felt in Dr. Gamage 
by his patrons has residted in further generous gifts and en- 
dowments. The one hxmdred and forty boys come largely from 
New York and adjacent states. 

Riverview Academy was first organized in 1836 on College 
Hill, Poughkeepsie, and was known as the Poughkeepsie Col- 
legiate School until 1867 when it was removedf to buildings 
erected for the purpose, which it has smce occupied. In 1862, 
following the trend of war times, the school was reorganized 
on a mihtary basis and it was thus continued for fifty years under 
the name of Riverview Military Academy. In 1912 the heir 
of the founder and former principal sold the property. In 1913 
the school was reopened by its new proprietor, Mr. Clement C. 
Gaines (A.B., Hampden-Sydney Col. ’75; A.M., ’97; B.L., Univ. 
of Vir ginia ’82’ LL.D., Syracuse ’10), as a college preparatory 
school with mmtary features. 

The Raymond Riordon School opened in 1914 at Chodikee 
Lake in the Southern Catskills, Highland. Mr. Riordon has for 
seventeen years been en^ged in educational work, — of late at 
Interlaken School. Mr.lfeordon’s purpose is to get away from 
the formalism of the traditional school, to utilize the arts and 
crafts, and to stimulate constructive activity without essential 
neglect of academic instruction or college preparation. Lessons, 
industrial activities, and play are all conducted as much as pos- 
sible in the open air. 

Hoosac School, on the edge of the Berkshires, is closdy asso- 
ciated with the Episcopal Church, its whole order being regu- 
lated and influenced by religious teaching. It was incorporated 
under a board of trustees in 1903 and the Rev. Edward D, 
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Tibbits is tbe rector. There are about fifty boys, half from New 
York State. 

Christ Church School, Kingston-on-Hudson, is an Anghcan 
residential school of the Enghsh type for twenty-five young boys, 
none over fourteen being accepted. It was estabhshed as a day 
school in 1910 by its present rector, the Rev. J. Morris Coerr 
(St. Stephen’s Col.), and the prmcipal, M. F. Elder (Trinity and 
TJniv. of Toronto). It was opened as aboardmg school in 1911, 
and two years later the school moved to Kingston. 

La Salle Institute, Troy, conducted by the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, was founded m 1853 and mcorporated in 1891. 
Though Roman Catholic, it receives both Protestant and Cathohc 
students. In addition to the usual studies, commercial subjects 
and mihtary drill are features of the school. 

Woodland School for Boys, Phoenicia, established three 
years ago by Mr. Erwin Spmk, is a home school characterized 
by a wholesome outdoor life and makmg full use of the attrac- 
tions of the environing Catskills. There are twenty-five boys 
from New York State. 

Mackenzie School, Monroe, Orange County, was established 
by the Rev. James Cameron Mackenzie in 1901. Dr. 
Mackenzie was bom in Scotland but educated at Phillips Exe- 
ter, Lafayette College, and Prmceton Theological Seminary. 
In 1883 Dr. Mackenzie reorganized the Lawrenceville School 
and administered it for seventeen years, resigning m 1899 to 
orgamze The Tome School. In 1901, with the financial assistance 
of J. Scott McComb and other friends of the school, he estab- 
lished the present school at Dobbs Ferry. In 1914 to provide 
for a larger growth the school was removed to Lake Walton 
m the Ramapo region of Orange County, forty-eight miles from 
New York City. Dr. Mackenzie is the director and his son 
Alexander Mackenzie the head master. The average enrollment 
of the school has been one hundred boys, representative of the 
whole country. There is a jumor department and a summer 
session. 

The Mountain School, at Allaben in the Catskills, is an 
open-air school for fiLfty boys established in 1908 by Dr. Elias 
G. Brown (A.B., M D., Columbia Umv.). 

The Adirondack-Florida School, founded in 1903 by the 
late Paul C. Ransom, inaugurated the plan of spending the 
spring and fall in the Adirondacks and the wmter months in 
Florida. For six preceding wmters Mr. Ransom had taken a 
group of boys to the present winter home, Cocoanut Grove, on 
the east coast of Florida south of Palm Beach. The fall and 
spring terms are on Rainbow Lake, near Upper Saranac. It is 
a successful tutoring school accommodating twenty pupils from 
leading families of the East. Upon the death of Mr. Ransom 
m 1907 Mr. L. H Somers (A B., Yale) became the head master. 
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The Lake Placid School, established in 1905 by Mr. John 
M. Hopkins, A B , who had formerly been a teacher in the Hill 
and Adirondack-Florida Schools, follows the plan of the latter. 
The school spends the sprmg and autumn on Mirror Lake, Lake 
Placid, the winter at Cocoanut Grove on the Biscayne Bay, 
Florida. There are upward of forty pupils and a teachmg staJff 
of eight. 

Gascadilla School, Ithaca, was founded in 1870 by Prof. 
Lucien A. Wait, of Cornell, to afford special instruction for boys 

ra .ring for that college. Smce 1893 Mr. Charles V. Parsell 
., St. Lawrence U. '81) has been in control. About ninety 
boys are m attendance. 

Somes School, mamtamed by Albert Somes (A.B., Bowdom) 
at Aurora, receives boys as young as eight years, and fits them 
for the secondary schools. The pupils are drawn for the most 

g art from the central part of New York State, where the school 
as an established reputation, and they are under the constant 
personal care of both Mr. and Mrs. Somes. 

Nichols School, Amherst & Colvin Sts., Buffalo, was begun 
in 1892 by William Nichols, who for fifteen years administered 
the school so that it attained success and prestige. In 1909, 
after the death of Mr. Nichols, a group of Buffalo's public- 
spirited citizens interested in providmg for then sons a model 
school on the coimtry day plan took over the school, incorpo- 
rated it and purchased a new site facing the park, where they 
erected specify designed buildings and laid out ample play- 
grounds. The old st^ of the school was retained for the most 
part with Mr. George Nichols, a cousin of the founder, as senior 
master. The trustees secured as head master Mr. Joseph Dana 
Allen (A.B., Vermont '93; A.M., Harvard '97), who for ten 
years had been head master of the De Lancey School, Philadel- 
phia. The Nichols School has an attendance of one hundred 
and fifty boys from the leading families of Buffalo, and smce its 
reorganization has sent seventy-five boys to fifteen of the leading 
eastern colleges. 

Stevens School, Hoboken, the academic department of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, is preparatory for that insti- 
tution. An earlier existing school was reorganized and taken 
over by the trustees in 1870. It is a day school enrolling over 
three hundred students, chiefly from the vicinity of New York 
City, Frank L. Sevenoak (A.M., Princeton; M.D., College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia) is the principal and the Rev. 
Edward Wall, A.M., has been the pnncipal ementus smce 1907. 

Newman School, at Hackensack, draws its sixty pupils from 
the Roman Cathohc families of wealth in all parts of the United 
States. It was established in 1900 under the patronage of the 
Archbishop of New York and m 1912 it combined with the 
Hume School of New Rochelle, N.Y. Jesse A. Locke, A.M., 
LL.D, is the head master. 
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Montclair Academy embodies the educational ideals and 
methods of J. G. MacVicar (A.M , Ypsilanti State Normal 
School ’81), the present head master, imder whose management 
the school was established twenty-five years ago. A steady 
growth in patronage and prosperity has marked the school’s 
career, and at present one hundred and eighty boys are enrolled, 
coming largely from Montclair. The fact that several of the 
faculty have been with Mr. MacVicar durmg the greater portion 
of the life of the school has greatly assisted him in developing 
his methods, and has given the school a better defined personal- 
ity than is commonly foimd m yoimg institutions Last year 
the academy was placed under the control of a board of trustees, 
but no change was made in the organization or general manage- 
ment. 

Kingsley School, Essex Fells, in the hills of northern New 
Jersey twenty-two miles from New York, a college preparatory 
school for sixty boys, has been conducted by James R. Camp- 
bell, M.A., smce 1900. For thirty-five years Mr. Campbell 
has had the broadest experience m educational work as teacher 
in Stevens School, The Pratt Institute, Coe and Rutgers Colleges, 
and as director of Tome Institute. Mr. Campbell maintains a 
wholesome religious atmosphere and gives special attention to 
athletics and gymnastics. The patronage of the school is largely 
from New York and New Jersey with a number from more 
wide-spread regions. 

Carteret Academy, Orange, commemorates Sir George 
Carteret’s defense of the island of Jersey which gave the state 
its name. The school stands on land ongmally granted to him. 
It was established in 1901 by Dr. David A. Kennedy and Mr. 
Charles A. Mead (A.B., Yale; who in their long connection with 
the till then co-educational Dearbom-Morgan School saw the 
need for a boys’ school in the commumty. With the encourage- 
ment and financial assistance of pubhc-spirited citizens of the 
Oranges a corporation was formed. In 1906 Dr. Kennedy 
resided and his place was taken by Mr. Oscar A. Beverstock 
(A.B., Amherst), formerly in charge of the Robbins School at 
Norfolk, Conn., and later a master in the Hotchkiss School. An 
elementary department was added three years ago so that now 
the school includes ten forms. Of the seventy boys one-third 
are in the lower four forms. Carteret has sent sixty-four boys 
to leading colleges, Yale and Princeton in preference. 

Summit Academy, twenty-one miles from New York City, 
may be said to have begun m 1885 when the school came imder 
the charge of the present principal, James Heard (A.M., Colum- 
bia). In 1895 its location was changed and the former militaiy 
system abandoned. It is a small day school but resident pupils 
not exceeding eight are received in the family of the principal. 

Pingry School is a day school at Elizabeth, founded in 1861 
by the Rev. John F. Pingry, Ph.D., one of the great teachers 
of his day. It continued under his direction until 1892 when it 
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was incorporated. The two departments, academic and ele- 
mentary, carry a boy from the age of six to college entrance. 
It has not outgrown the possibility of small classes, and boys 
are thoroughly prepared for the leading colleges. Walter R. 
Marsh, for seven years head master, was succeeded in 1907 by 
S. Arclubald Smith (A.B., Univ. of Michigan) whose resignation 
takes effect in June, 1915. He will be succeeded by David 
Magie, Jr., who is at present assistant head master of Newark 
Academy. 

Mr. Leal’s School for Boys, Plainfield, is a small day school 
established in 1882 by the present principal, which has won an 
excellent reputation for college preparation. 

Morristown School, thirty miles from New York City 
among the hills of northern New Jersey, was established in 1898 
by a group of promment men and is administered by a board of 
trustees, with an advisory board. Francis Call Woodman 
(A.B., Harvard ’88) is head master and secretary of the board 
of trustees. It stands high as a college preparatory school for 
both boarding and day pupils, and is attended by about seventy- 
five boys largely from New York and New Jersey, but also with 
a scattering from all over the country. Through a committee 
of seven boys, elected by the students themselves, the school is 
governed in virtually all its activities, even to the control of the 
school room. 

The Lawrenceville School in its present form is about 
thirty years old, but as early as 1810 Isaac Brown, a Presbyte- 
rian clergyman, opened a school on this site with nine pupils. 
From 1839 to 1878, as the Lawrenceville Classical High School 
imder the management of the Revs. Samuel and Hugh HamiU, 
it prospered greatly and in that time enrolled twenty-five hun- 
dred pupils. John C. Green^ one of the original mne pupils, 
had amassed a great fortune m the China trade and died child- ^ 
less. His executors, unrestricted as to the use of his great for- ' 
tune, determined upon the establishment of an endowed pre- 
paratory school for boys. In 1881 '‘The Lawrenceville School 
on the John C. Green Foundation” was chartered. Dr. James 
Cameron Mackenzie was appomted head master and commis- 
sioned to prepare an outline of its domestic and educational 
policies and he reopened the school in 1884. 

Dr. Mackenzie mtroduced the English "house” system, then 
a novel feature in American schools, which at Lawrenceville 
has proved a success. The boys below the upper form occupy 
separate houses, each presided over by a master and his wife, 
assisted by an unmarried master. Every house is a home unit, 
and there are mter-house instead of inter-dass contests in 
athletics. The effect of this system has been to preserve and 
foster individuality, a problem difficult to attain otherwise in an 
institution containing four hundred pupils. In the "Upper 
House,” for the boys of the Fifth form, there is more personal 
freedom than in the masters’ houses; the discipline is largely 
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in the hands of the boys, in order that they may the better pre- 
pare themselves for the greater freedom of college life. 

Dr. Mackenzie gave to LawrenceviUe its present character- 
istic pohcy and under him it greatly prospered. Eventually, 
however, he tendered his resignation, owing, it is said, to a lack 
of appreciation on the part of the more recently appomted trus- 
tees and others who desired a change. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. Simon John McPherson, who for seventeen years had been 
a Presbyterian pastor in Chicago, and has since successfully con- 
ducted the school. 

Lawrenceville is today one of the great and popular prepara- 
tory schools of the United States, attracting four hundred boys 
from all over the country. 

The school though non-sectarian has Presbyterian leanings, 
which, together with proximity, mchne the students to choose 
Princeton as their university. The atmosphere is intensely 
American, and to the boy of character and independence of 
spirit, Lawrenceville offers an opportumty to work out his salva- 
tion along lines much as m the outside world. 

M^The life at Lawrenceville has already developed for itself 
an inviolable code of unwritten laws; it has developed a local 
vocabulary such as distinguishes English schools; and it has 
evolved time-honored customs and mstitutions. Mr. Ruhl 
mentions as characteristic '‘Among Lawrenceville’s historical 
exhibits, the Jigger Shop, a semi-scholastic refreshment parlor 
kept by a Jersey philosopher who has learned the tastes of boys.” 
These features, though without any formal acknowledgment 
by the authorities, play a characteristic and important part in 
the boys^ life at Lawrenceville, so vividly portrayed by Owen 
Johnson in his "Lawrenceville Stories” and in “The Varmint.” 
Professor Sloane from the academic side puts Lawrenceville’s 
life more seriously; “Here men are chsciplined; not to be snobs, 
but to be aristocrats; not to be tail-enders in the sc rimm age, 
but to head the wedge and wm the victory.” 

SYom such divergent presentations as these of Mr. Ruhl and 
Professor Sloane can be gleaned some ideas of the high standards 
and likewise of the living actualities of Lawrenceville life. 

Princeton Preparatory School has for thirty-nine years 
had great success in prepanng boys for the univemties, par- 
ticularly Prmceton. John B. ftne (A.B., Prmceton) is the head 
master. There are over sixty boys in attendance coming from 
aU over the country. 

The Princeton Summer School, now in its twenty-fourth 
year, has since 1906 been conducted by C. R. Morey, A. M. 
Hiltebeitel, and H. D. Austin with a permanent staff of experi- 
enced tutors. Nearly eight himdred boys have been prepared 
for Prmceton out of whom only twenty-nine have failed to enter. 

The Peddie Institute, at Hightstown, midway between New 
York and Philadelphia, began as early as 1864, but in 1879 was 
endowed and chartered under its present name in honor of its 
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benefactor, the Hon. Thomas B. Peddie. In 1898 Roger W. 
Swetland (M.E., Pa State Normal School; A M , Umv. of 
Rochester) became head master and under his able administra- 
tion it has greatly prospered. Its endowments make possible an 
efficient faculty and thorou^ instruction at moderate cost. 
In 1908 it was made a school for boys exclusively and since then 
its attendance has mcreased from eighty to three hundred and 
twenty-five boys who come mostly from New York and New 
Jersey while representing thirty other states Ninety per cent 
of the graduates yearly enter such colleges as Pnnceton, Yale, 
Harvard, and Brown. There is a separate school for younger 
boys. 

De Lancey School, 1420 Pine St., is a city day school patron- 
ized by the wealthy and socially promment families of Phila- 
delphia. Founded in 1877 by Henry H. Brown, it was later 
incorporated, the control being vested in a board of directors. 
Coleman Peace Brown (A.B., Princeton) is the head master 
and treasurer of the corporation, while WiUiam S. Blight (A.M., 
Umv. of Penn.) is the associate head master, having in 1911 
merged the Blight School, which he had conducted since 1887. 
There is an upper and a lower school and a primary department 
each havmg its separate staff of instructors, all of whom are 
college trained. Of the two hundred and forty boys in attend- 
ance from ten to twenty annually enter such colleges as Prmce- 
ton, Pennsylvania, Harvard, and Yale. 

Brown College-Preparatory ScRool, Broad & Cherry Sts., 
was established over tlurty years ago by Alonzo Brown, a grad- 
uate of Haverford College. Bfis brother, George J. Brown, has 
been associated with him for more than a quarter of a century. 
Over two hundred students are annually given instruction m 
preparation for college and business life. 

The Cedarcroft School, Keimett Square, was established 
eight years ago by the present head master, Jesse Evans Philips, 
a graduate of Haverford, and formerly a teacher in Worcester 
Academy. The school offers a home Me for forty boys on the 
former country estate of Bayard Taylor. The mansion which 
he occupied, thou^ adapted to school uses, remains practically 
unchanged, and Ms study is used as the boys' library. Mrs. 
Philips presides over the home life of the school. 

Maher Preparatory School, 837 Witherspoon Bldg., estab- 
lished by John F. Maher in 1903, is a small tutoring school offer- 
ing college preparation and courses preparatory to medicine, 
dentistry, and pharmacy. 

The Spiers Junior School, Devon, was opened in 1914 by 
Mark H. C. Spiers, a graduate of Haverford, who had for five 
years previously been a teacher in the Wilham Penn Charter 
School. It is a junior school for boys between eight and fifteen 
years of age accommodating a limited number of boarders, and 
the work prepares for leading secondary schools. 
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St. Luke’s School had its beginnings in 1863 as the *‘Ury 
House School.” Charles Henry Strout, fresh from Dartmouth, 
came to this small Episcopahan school as a teacher of mathe- 
matics in 1880. In 1884 he became head master and reorgan- 
ized the school imder its present name. In 1902 the school was 
removed to the site in the open country near Wayne, fourteen 
miles from Philadelphia. Under the vigorous and capable 
adnunistration of Head Master Strout, a man of dommating 
personality, the school has made an enviable position for itself 
because of its thorough and efficient training. For thirty-one 
years the school has revolved around Mr. Strout’s personality 
and he has shown himself most successful m handling men and 
dealing with boys. There are upward of one hundred students 
about ninety of whom are boardmg pupils, and eleven resident 
masters are college graduates. 

The Haverford School, nine miles west of Philadelphia, 
combines the advantages of the country day and boarding school 
Its aim IS distinctively college preparatory. Founded in 1884, 
under the auspices of Haverford College, it later became an 
independent organization and is non-denommational. The presi- 
dent of Haverford College is, however, still president of the 
advisory board of the school. The school is in a quiet, digni- 
fied environment, a quarter of a mile from the College. There 
are three hundred boys in attendance, about sixty of whom are 
boardmg pupils who reside in the dormitory in charge of the 
head master and several of the teachmg staff. Its graduates 
number more than four hundred, nearly all of whom have entered 
colleges and imiversities of the East. The head master, Edwm 
M. Wilson (A.B., Guilford Col. ’92; A M., Haverford Col. ’^), 
has been connected with the school since 1895. 

Chestnut Hill Academy, one mile south of Chestnut Hill, a 
northern suburb of Philadelphia, was chartered in 1861 under 
Episcopalian influence and the Bishop of Pennsylvania is presi- 
dent of the board of trustees. Mr. James L. Patterson, previ- 
ously an instructor in Hill and Lawrenceville Schools, has been 
head master since 1897. It is a boarding and day preparatory 
school for boys with a large local patronage. There are about two 
hundred boys of whom one-fourth are boarders. The day pupils 
have all the advantages of the modem country day school. 
Boys are taken as young as seven or eight years and prepared 
for coUege. 

Swarthmore Preparatory School, in the town of Swarth- 
more, deven miles southwest of Philadelphia, was founded in 
1892 and is owned by Arthur H. Tomlinson, the present head 
master, a member of the Hicksite branch of the Society of 
Friends. Formerly co-educational, within a year it has fol- 
lowed the trend of the times and become exclusivdy a pre- 
paratory school for boys. Mr. Tomlinson gives the school a 
conscientious capable administration and maintains a ffigh 
standard of scholarship. Of late years it has increased m 
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numbers and now enrolls about one hundred and forty boys. 
The proximity to Swarthmore College offers many advantages. 

Maplewood Institute, ConcordviUe, twenty-two miles west 
of Phfladelphia, was established fifty-two years ago by the late 
Joseph Shortlidge (A.M., Yale) whose son, J. Chauncey Short- 
lidge (A.B., Harvard ’98), is now the principal, a member of 
the Bficksite Friends. It is a small school of conservative, 
homelike type whose patronage is largely local. 

Yeates School, Lancaster, is a continuation of a small school 
begun by the Rev. Dr, Coit, afterwards the first rector of St. 
Paxd’s School, Concord, N.H. This is a Church school endowed 
in 1857 by Miss Catherine Yeates in memory of her father, the 
Hon. Jasper Yeates, Judge of the Supreme Court. It is a board- 
ing school and since 1899 has been in the charge of Rev. Frederic 
Gardiner (A.M., Harvard ’80), who resigned this year. Mr. J. 
H. Schwacke will be head master. 

The Hill School, Pottstown, has long been regarded by 
many discriminating parents as the best preparatory school in 
the country, and because of this it has grown to a school of three 
hundred and seventy-five boys, perhaps too large to justify the 
superlative. Established by the Rev. Matthew Meigs in 1851 
it prospered under its foimder but owes its great success to the 
executive capacity of his son. Dr. John Meigs, who reorganized 
the school in 1876, and to whose genius it remains a lasting 
monument. On Dr. Meigs’ death in 1911 Dr. Rolfe, a member of 
the school faculty since 1890, became head acting master and 
three years later head master. He was succeeded in 1914 by 
Dwight R. Meigs. The Hill School has thus throughout its 
history been continuously under the control of three successive 
generations of the Meigs family. 

John Meigs is to be numbered among the few great American 
head masters. An eye for results and a passion for thorou^- 
ness characterized Dr. Mei^’ management, and the school has 
grown whoUy through its intrinsic merit. It has no endow- 
ments and does not attract attention by the unusual or by sfiecial 
emphasis on any phase of its life or work. As one of its friends 
rather bluntly put it, “It is neither the fad of any social set, nor 
the pet of any rdigious denomination.” 

The standard of work at The Hill School is hi^ and “The 
Hill School masters good-humoredly si^ now and then at the 
pace they have to keep, but it is a matter of record that few Hill 
graduates fail to pass their college entrance examinations.” 
Hill boys are unusually successful, too, among college imder- 
graduates. Of six hundred boys in the last ten years who have 
entered college only two have failed to receive degrees. 

Hill is proud of her bo3ra and the families from whom they 
come. Thirty-nine pages out of the sixty-two page catalogue are 
given over to the lists of boys, the alumni association, and past 
patrons who represent wealth, intellect, and social prominence 
m all parts of the country. Hill boys are proud of their school, 
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too, and all applicants for admission must furnish references to 
or endorsement by old boys or their parents. 

Mrs. John Meigs, familiarly and affectionately known as 
^‘Mrs. John,” has played a most important part in the upbuild- 
ing of Hill. A woman of strong personality and deep rehgious 
feeling, she is in personal toudi with the boys of the school. 
'‘Mrs. Meigs came to the school as a bride,” as Mr. Arthur 
Ruhl says, "and she has grown up a part of that httle court- 
year life. At twelve each morning when the boys are nibbling 
sandwiches, the masters drift mto her cheerful drawing-room for 
tea and coffee and some of her famous cinnamon buns. Here, 
too, after the game with Hotchkiss, I watched the football 
team, lookmg absurdly small and boyish in their everyday 
clothes, leammg manners and being fed with tea and cakes and 
tactful praise. And the discussions about their future which 
these young men have with Mrs. Meigs in the 'sky parlor’ are 
matters of daily school life.” 

Among Hill’s assets, the memo:^ of which is treasured by old 
boys, not the least are '"Miss Elizabeth,” Mr. Bowman, master 
of Bible history and baseball, and^^Sweeney, (.instructor in prac- 
tical ethics and athletics. 

Allentown Preparatory School, formerly the academic 
department of the Lutheran Muhlenberg College, became a 
separate institution in 1904 xmder its present name. It is a 
preparatory boarding and day school for boys attended by about 
one hundred and thirty, chiefly from the neighboring towns and 
some who come from foreign countries under missionary in- 
fluences. Most of the two hundred graduates of the past ten 
years have entered the Pennsylvania colleges. In 1915 the school 
will open with an entirely new equipment. Frank G. Sigman 
(A.B., A.M., Lafayette) has been the principal since 1913. 

Bethlehem Preparato^ School, in the Lehigh Valley 
fifty-seven miles from Philadelphia, was established in 1878. 
Though under Episcopalian auspices it is not rigidly sectarian. 
Mr. H. E- Foering has been associated with the school for the 
last twenty-five years, as head master for eighteen years. The 
school accommodates about seventy-five boarding students and 
an equal number are drawn as day pupils from nearby towns. 
Over fourteen hundred graduates have entered college from this 
school. 

Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburg, fifty miles east of 
Pittsburgh, is a boarding and day preparatory school that has 
had twenty-five years of uninterrupted growth. It draws nearly 
two himdred students not only locally but from the surrounding 
states. The school is under the direction of A. W. Wilson, Jr. 

Shady Side Academy is a prosperous and growing day pre- 
paratory school for boys patronized by the leading families of 
Pittsburgh. It had its inception in a private school established 
in Allegheny as early as 1881 by Dr. w. R. Crabbe, stfll princi- 
pal ementus. Two years later the rapid growth and evident 
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promise of the school induced the patrons to transfer the school 
to a more central location in Shady Side, Pittsburgh. The 
school is administered by a board of trustees and prominent 
citizens of Pittsburgh are members of its alumni association. 
There are about two hundred students, about thirty of whom 
are in the junior school which was added in 1909. 

George H. Thurston School, also at Pittsburgh, was estab- 
lished in 1908 by Alice M. Thurston, founder and principal of 
the Thurston Preparatory School for Girls. It is a day school 
imder the direction of WilHam B. Church, the head master. 


Boys^ Latin School, 1020 Brevard, Baltimore, is a thorough 
college preparatoiy school attended by upwards of ninety boj^ 
and has a large elementary department. James A. Dunham is 
the principal. 


Mt. Vernon Collegiate Institute, 210 W. Madison St., 
Baltimore, was established in 1884 by Dr. E. Dachmann, and 
was long known as the Deichmann College Preparatory School. 
Two years ago it was reorganized under its present, name. It 
is essentially a tutoring school enrolling about sixty boys and 
preparing them for Johns Hopkins, and other universities and 
professional schools. It is under the scholarly management of 
Dr. Wyllys Rede. 


Mount St, Joseph’s College, Station D, Folk Ave., Balti- 
more, on the western outskirts of the city, is a boarding and day 
school established in 1876 by the Xaverian Brothers, an order 
devoted to teaching. It offers varied courses of high school 
grade and has an attendance of over one hundred and fifty. 

The University School for Boys, 1901 N Charles St., Balti- 
more, has been maintained smce 1880 by W. S. Marston, who 
is still the senior head master, and with him is now associated 
his son, W. W. Marston, as junior principal. There are about 
one hundred and twent^five boys in attendance most of whom 
are day students from Baltimore families, but a sm^ number 
are received as resident pupils in the home of the principal. The 
school is incorporated, and in its long career has enrolled five 
himdred and twenty-four pupils. 

The Jefferson School for Boys maintained as a Baltimore 
day school by Mr William Tappan for ten years has, following 
the country day school movement, recently moved to a country 
site in the northwestern section of the city. 


Calvert School, 2 Chase St., for boys and girls from six to 
twelve years of age was founded in 1897 by prominent pubhc- 
spirited citizens anxious to provide the best modem scientific 
methods of education for young children. It is administered 
by a board of trustees, whose members represent the wealth 
and intellect of Baltimore. Mr. Virgil M. BQUyer, a Harv^d 
has been head master since 1899. The Home Instruction 
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Department instructs parents by correspondence how to educate 
their young children at home with competent supervision. 

The Gilman Country School, Roland Park, Baltimore, 
was the first country day school, a notable development in Ameri- 
can education, and owes its mitiation to Mrs. PYancis K. Carey 
who enthused the mterest of leading citizens of Baltimore, 
including the late President Daniel Coit Gilman, and formed a 
committee which in 1897 mcorporated “The Country School for 
Boys of Baltimore City.” The Homewood estate was secured 
and Mr. Frederic Winsor was appointed the first head master. 
In 1911 the school was moved to Roland Park, two miles farther 
out in the country and the school was renamed in honor of the 
former President of Johns Hopkins. The present head master, 
Frank Woodworth Pine, was appointed in 1912. An open-air 
school for small boys is also maintained The patronage is 
naturally from the foremost famihea of Baltimore. More than 
seventy of its graduates have entered the leading universities. 

The Tome School, Port Deposit, was founded and chartered 
in 1889 as the “Jacob Tome Institute.” Jacob Tome, for three- 
^[uarters of a century a resident of Port Deposit until his death 
in 1898, had acquired a great fortune in business and banking. 
The institute he established was a system of schools offering 
instruction from kindergarten to high school for both boys and 
girls. In 1898 the trustees havmg at their disposal an endow- 
ment of two and a half millions, imder the directorship of Dr. 
Mackenzie, decided to conduct the institute as a preparatory 
school for boys. A beautiful site on the palisades of the Sus- 
quehanna near the head of Chesapeake Bay was purchased, and 
with the assistance of the best architects ^d landscape and 
sanitary engineers, the trustees created what is from every point 
of view probably the finest secondary school equipment in the 
world, expending a million and a half in carrying out their 
plans. Everythmg that money can buy was lavishly provided. 

Dr. James Cameron Mackenzie, who organized the Lawrence- 
viUe School, was called from his position there to organize the 
New Tome School, and served for two years as director. A 
modified Lawrenceville plan was adopted. There is a house 
master on each floor of each of the four dormitories. Each boy 
has a separate room and the younger boys are provided for in 
a separate house. 

The curriculum is unusually rich for a secondary school and 
the faculty of forty is in the proportion of one to every seven 
of the less than three hundred boys enrolled. All these benefits 
attract boys from many states and yet there is a general feeling 
among those who know the school that its material advantages 
are not as fully utilized as might be. There have been frequent 
changes in the directors, which has interfered with tiie continuity 
of policy and organization. Since 1909 the director has been 
Dr. Thomas S. Baker, a Johns Hopkins man, who had studied 
in Germany. 
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St. James School, six miles from Hagerstown, in the Cum- 
berland Valley, is the diocesan school of Maryland It was 
the first church school in America, the outcome of a plan con- 
ceived by the Rev. T. B. Lyman, rector of St. John’s Church, 
Hagerstown, and immediately espoused by the Bishop of Mary- 
land. Dr. WiUiam Augustus Muhlenberg, who had first intro- 
duced the English Episcopal school system at Flushing, L.I., 
sent his chief assistant. Rev. J. B. Kerfoot, to be the first head 
master, and here too, another pupil of Muhlenberg’s, Dr. Henry 
Augustus Coit, taught until he was called to organize St. Paul’s 
of Concord, N H. The school occupies an old colonial mansion 
in a beautiful situation. In 1844 the school was chartered as 
the “College of St. James.” Closed during the war, it reopened 
in 1869 under Henry Onderdonk, who continued head master 
until 1896. In 1903 he was succeeded by his son, Adrian H. 
Onderdonk, and the name was changed to St. James School. 
Mr. Onderdonk is a man’s man, a strong and lovable personality, 
and a great teacher. A hero to his boys he instills them with 
the ^irit of courtesy and of service. He intimates rather than 
requires what a boy is to do. Were he stronger on business 
adroinistration he would undoubtedly occupy a larger position 
in the educational world. It is a small school of forty to fifty 
boys largely from Maryland and neighboring states. The per- 
sonnel is of the best and “home life” and “individual attention” 
and the “honor system” in this school are not empty phrases. 

Emerson Institute, 1740 P St., N.W., established in 1862 
and named in honor of George B. Emerson (Harvard ’17), in 
recognition of his services to the cause of college education, is 
a day school with night classes attended by about one himdred 
and twenty boys as young as seven. 

Georgetown Preparatory School, 37th & 0 Sts., N.W., is 
aflSliated with Georgetown College, one of the oldest Catholic 
colleges in this country under Jesuit control, established in 1789. 
The president of the college is the rector of the school. The 
preparatory school is for both boarding and day pupils attract- 
ing about one himdred and twenty-five students about half of 
whom are local. The classical hi^ school course follows con- 
servative Jesuit lines and all the instructors are members of the 
Society of Jesus. 

The Army and Navy Preparatory School, 4105 Connecti- 
cut Ave., a boarding and day school which, as its name imphes, 
makes a specialty of preparmg for West Point and Annapolis, 
was opened by Mr. E. Swavely in 1901. It has an annual en- 
rollment of about seventy students whom it eflSieiently prepares 
for examinations. 


St. Albans, the National Cathedral School for Boys, estab- 
lished by the bequest in 1904 of Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston, 
was opened in 1909 imder Head Master Earl L. Gregg, who had 
formerly been head master of Racine College Grammar School. 
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It accepts both day and boarding pupils and prepares boys for 
college, West Point, and Annapolis. Attendance has grown to 
over one hundred, two-thirds of whom are from Washington. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Stuyvesant School was opened in 1912 at Warren ton, fifty- 
six miles from Washington, by Edwin B. King, who brought 
the best of preparatory school traditions to it. Mr. Kmg, a 
St. Mark’s boy and a Yale graduate, was for nine years a master 
at St. Mark’s, and for three years head master of the Gilman 
Country School. As the school is small much mdividual atten- 
tion is possible. 

Randolph-Macon Academy, at Front Royal, in the heart 
of the Shenandoah Valley, was established m 1892 by the col- 
lege of the same name and is administered by the board of 
trustees of the college There is a faculty of about ten and there 
are one himdred and sixty pupils from wide-spread regions, but 
largely Virginia. 

Randolph-Macon Academy, at Bedford, is one of the two 
boys’ preparatory schools mamtained by the Randolph-Macon 
System as feeders to the college. It is attended by over two 
hundred students, and in the past nineteen years it has pre- 
pared four hundred and sixty-three graduates for college and 
the professions. E. Sumter Smith is the prmcipal. 

The Massanutten Academy, at Woodstock, in the Shen- 
andoah Valley, is an English, classical, scientific, and musical 
school for boys preparing for college or business. It is under 
the control of a board of trustees and was opened in 1900, hav- 
ing been chartered by the state the previous year. Since that 
time the school has been prosperous and has added to its equip- 
ment. The hundred boys come from wide-spread regions with 
the majority from Virginia. Howard J. Benchoff (A.B., Frank- 
hn and Marshall College; A.M., Columbia), who has for the 
last ten years had previous experience in some of the foremost 
preparatory schools of the North, is the head master. 

Shenandoah Collegiate Institute, at Dayton, in the middle 
of the Shenandoah VaUey, was organized in 1875 and has since 
several times changed its name. It is an old-time co-educational 
institution, which, by its varied courses, attracts nearly six 
hundred students, half of whom are enrolled in the music de- 
partment. 

Woodherry Forest School, Woodberry Forest, in the Pied- 
mont section of Virginia, two hours from Washington, is a col- 
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lege preparatory school, established in 1889 by the late Robert 
S. Walker, and now under the control of his son, J. Carter Walker, 
A.M. Mr. Walker, one of the most progressive head masters 
in the South, has done much to raise the standards of second- 
ary mstruction. He was president of the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the southern states for 1913-14. 
The school maintains a standard of college preparatory work 
equalled by few schools of the region. It accommodates over 
one himdred boardmg pupils who come largely from the better 
class famihes of the southern states. The schooFs buildmgs 
and equipment are modem, unusually attractive, and com- 
plete. The discipline and instruction are founded on the 
highest principles and carried out with sympathy, and yet with 
firmness. 

Cluster Springs Academy, at Cluster Springs, in southern 
Virginia, was founded in 1865. There are about ninety boys 
in attendance, including a few day pupils. Thou^ they come 
largely from the surroimding region, many states and foreign 
countries are represented. Hampden Wilson has been principal 
since 1900. 

The Danville School, established by William Holmes Davis 
in 1908, is a boarding school emphasizing preparatory work. 
Ei^ty-eight per cent of its graduates have entered coUeges or 
umversities. Mr. Davis had for eight years been in charge of 
Randolph-Macon Institute at Danville and superintendent of 
the public schools of the same city. His educational career in 
Virginia has been marked by continuous effort to raise the stand- 
ards of the schools in Virginia and the South. His school has 
had a consistent and prosperous growth and now numbers over 
ninety boys, the majority of whom come from Virginia, but it is 
not a local school and wUl draw more and more widely as its 
merits become known. 

McGuire’s University School, opposite Monroe Park, 
Richmond, was founded by the late John Peyton McGuire in 
1865, who presided over it for forty-one years until his death in 
1906. The school is continued by his son, J. P. McGuire, Jr , 
who was educated in the school and was for twelve years a 
teacher before he became principal in 1906. It is conducted on 
exactly the same lines as when it was first established, and is a 
prosperous example of the old-time day “fitting school” such as 
still survive in the South. There is a lower school which has its 
own staff of teachers. The school is attended by nearly two 
hundred students, largely from the old families of Richmond 
and vicinity. 

Richmond Academy, West Broad St., on the old Richmond 
College campus, established in 1902 by the authorities of Rich- 
mond College for which it is largely preparatory, is a day school 
with accommodations for a linnted number of boarding pupils. 
There are about one hundred and fifty pupils in attendance, 
nearly all of whom are from Richmond. 
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The Ghamberlayne School, Richmond, offers to the people 
of that city the opportunities of a country day school. It was 
established five years ago by Churchill G. Chainberla 3 me (A.B., 
Univ. of Va., and Ph.D., Halle, Germany), formerly of the Gilman 
Coxmtry School, Baltimore In 1914 it was moved to West- 
hampton, a suburb of Richmond, and now has accommodations 
for sixty boys in the upper school and forty boys in the lower 
school. The course of study provides nme years of continuous 
instruction and preparation for college There is dormitory 
accommodation for eighteen resident pupils. 

The Country Day School, of Louisville, was opened in 
January, 1912, on an attractive site just outside of the city. It 
succeeded the Patterson-Davenport School which was estab- 
lished in 1902. TMs with the backing of leading citizens of 
Loiusville insured its success from the first. It offers a nine- 
year course and the usual all-day program of the country day 
schools. Its numbers are growing from year to year. William 
Davenport, A.M., a Yale man who also studied at Harvard, is 
the head master. 

Louisville Training School, at Beechmont, a suburb four 
miles from the center of Louisville, was established in 1889 by 
H. K. Taylor, who in 1907 turned over the school to W. H. 
Pritchett, A.M., its present owner, who with his family largely 
make up the faculty. It offers a nine-year course for fifty boys 
who come from Kentucky and the surrounding states. Military 
drill is required of all. 

Cumberland College, at Wilhamsburg, now a junior college, 
was formerly Williamsburg Institute. It is a Baptist insti- 
tution dating from 1888, and offers courses of academic and 
college grade, including domestic science, manual training, agri- 
culture, music, and art There is a local attendance of over 
four hundred and fifty boys and girls. E. E. Wood, A.M., is 
president. 

Castle Heights School, thirty miles east of Nashville, at 
Lebanon, is a private enterprise, established in 1902 and owned 
by L. L. Rice, Ph.D., the head master. Mr. Rice, a graduate of 
Cumberland University, was for many years a professor in that 
institution. It has new and excellent equipment and accommo- 
dation for one hundred and eighty boarding pupils, and some 
day pupils are accepted. The school attracts patronage from 
aU over the southern states. The faculty is made up of gradu- 
ates of southern and northern colleges. 

Montgomery Bell Academy, at Nashville, named after an 
early benefactor, is under the control of the University of Nash- 
ville, and for nearly half a century has prepared boys for it and 
other universities. The school has twice been moved, and in 
1914 opened m a beautiful situation outside the city where it 
will not only serve all its old functions but m addition act as a 
country day school, and provide boarding accommodations. Its 
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enroUment comprises about ninety students. Its course covers 
six years. Isaac Ball, A.M., has been head master since 1911. 

The University School, 2006 West End Ave., Nashville, is a 
day school established in 1886 to give a broader preparation for 
coUege than is general m southern schools. It is administered 
by a board of directors, and C. B Wallace, a University of Vir- 
ginia man, is the principal. It prepares not only for the south- 
ern colleges, but also for the greater universities of the country. 
It is attended by about one hundred boys from the better-class 
families and sends the majority of its graduates to college. 

Peoples-Tucker School, Springfield, twenty-nine miles north 
of Nashville, is a boarding school established in 1908. The 
school is now under the sole management of Mr J. A. Peoples, 
a graduate of Webb School and Vanderbilt University. 

The McTyeire School, McKenzie, in the western part of 
the state, has for thirty years and more been conduct^ by a 
board of curators. The present prmcipal is James A. Robins, 
A.B., who was educated at the Webb School and Vanderbilt 
University. The school offers a four-year course preparatory 
for college. It has sixty-five students, with boarding accom- 
modation for twenty. 

The University School, Memphis, is a day school estab- 
lished in 1893, offering an eight-year course. It has an attend- 
ance of one hundred and thirty pupils. E. S. Werts and J. W. S. 
Rhea, the principals, have had charge of the school for twenty- 
one years. 

The Massey School, Pulaski, eighty miles south of Nash- 
ville, was begun by Felix M. Massey m 1903, and has been since 
1908 at its present location. Mr. Massey, like so many of the 
school masters of the state, was educated in the Webb School 
and at Vanderbilt University. 

The Morgan School, at Fayetteville, in Middle Tennessee, 
was established in 1899 by R. K. Morgan, its present owner 
and principal, who is a graduate of the Webb School. The 
school has dormitory accommodation for sixty boarding pupils. 

The Fitzgerald and Clarke School, at Tullahoma, seventy 
mUes southeast of Nashville, is the continuation of an earlier 
school established at Trenton, by W. S. Fitzgerald, as early as 
1904, and since 1911 in its present location, under the principals, 
whose names it bears, both of whom are graduates of Vanderbilt 
University. It is both a boarding and day school with dormi- 
tory accommodations for over sixty boys, attended by one 
hundred and admitting a few girls from the nei^borhood as 
day pupils. It prepares for the southern universities and the 
United States Military and Naval Academies. 

Price-Webb School, Lewisburg, fifty miles south of Na^- 
ville, was formerly Haynes-McLean School. Mr. E. T. Price, 
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the principal, is a graduate of the Webb School and Vanderbilt 
University, and with the assistance of W. R Webb, of Bell 
Buckle, m an advisory capacity, m 1912 reorganized this old 
school on the lines which have made the Webb School so suc- 
cessful. It is a co-educational day school with over one hun- 
dred pupils, largely local. 

The Webb School, at Bell Buckle, fifty miles southeast of 
Nashville, was established by Wm R Webb in 1870 His 
brother John M. Webb joined him as co-prmcipal four years 
later and in 1886 the school was moved to its present location. 
In 1897, E. R. Webb, Jr, began to teach in the school and 
became one of the principals m 1908. It is a college prepara- 
tory school offering a four-year course. For forty years the 
personality of the Webbs has attracted to it increasmg numbers 
of students from the country roimd about. There are two 
hundred and fifty pupils in attendance and more apphcations 
each year than can be received. No attempt has been made 
to bmld up an elaborate equipment, and the boys board in 
private fainilies of the village under the close and direct super- 
vision of the prmcipals. The school has a large and loyal body 
of alumni, many of whom have become promment in the life 
of the South. Both the Webbs were graduates of the Bingham 
School, and many of their graduates have in turn established 
schools throughout the South. 

Grandview Normal Institute, sixty miles north of Chat- 
tanooga, was founded by the American Missionary Association 
in 1884. It IS a boarding school furnishing complete education 
from primary school to college. All boarders must work five 
hours a day to compensate for the very low tuition. There are 
one hundred and fifty students in attendance, mostly local. 
Raymond A. Fowles is the principal. 

University School, Chattanooga, has recently been reorgan- 
ized on a new site at the foot of Lookout Mountain. J. R. 
Baylor, Jr., is the prmcipal. 

The McGallie School, at Missionary Ridge, was established 
in 1905 by Thomas C. McCallie, since deceased, and is con- 
tinued by his sons, S. J. and J. P. McCallie. It as largely a day 
school though some boarding pupils are received. The faculty 
are all college graduates and a high standard of work for this 
section of the country is mamtamed. The school has success- 
fully prepared boys for most of the leadmg colleges of the North 
as well as for Southern institutions. 

Trinity Park School, at Durham, was established by the 
North Carolina Methodist Conference m 1898 as a preparatory 
department for the adjacent Trinity College. It provides a 
school of modem equipment and dormitories at low cost. Its 
one hundred and sixty students come almost wholly from within 
the state. 
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Marienfeld Open-air School for Boys, Samarcand, is the 
latest educational departure of Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, one 
of Americans greatest educational assets. Dr. Henderson is 
well known both for his work in the development of the modern 
Boys^ Summer Camp at Chesham, N H , and for his inspiring 
books on educational subjects. Some few years ago he also 
maintained an open-air, simple-life school near Riverside, Cal. 
In 1914 he opened his present school, twelve miles from Pmenurst. 
It IS a small preparatory school where boys wiU receive much in- 
dividual attention. What his inspiring imuence means to them 
can be in some measure appreciated from readmg his latest 
book “What Is It To Be Educated?’* It is part of Dr. Hender- 
son’s present comprehensive plan to open branch schools in 
Switzerland and the Far East. 

Oak Ridge Institute, at Oak Ridge, is an old-fashioned 
Southern school, datmg from 1852, owned and operated by J. A. 
and M. H. Holt It is attended b}^ two himdred and forty-six 
students from the surroundmg region. In its long history it 
has enrolled thousands from the Carolinas and the adjoining 
states. 

The Asheville School is in standards, faculty, and patronage 
a Northern school m the South. The climate affords splendid 
opportumty for year-round, vigorous, outdoor life. It is five 
niiles from AsheviUe, on a seven-hundred-acre estate in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. The present principals, Newton M. Ander- 
son and Charles A. Mitchell, who were formerly for ten years 
principals of the University School in Cleveland, established it 
in 1900. In its brief career the school has prepared over a hun- 
dred and eighty boys for the leadmg universities and colleges of 
the North. There are over one hundred pupils m attendance, 
ninety-five per cent of whom come from the Middle West and 
the northern states. Its eqmpment is in every way modem and 
attractive. 

Blue Ridge School for Boys, recently established by Joseph 
R. Sandifer, A.B., and H. G. Randolph, A.B., at Henderson- 
ville, twenty miles from Asheville, is a small school providmg 
the healthful advantages of the region at low cost. 

The Fleet School, opened by John S. Fleet in 1914, is most 
attractively located on Highland Lake, twenty-one miles from 
Asheville, two thousand feet above the sea. Mr. Fleet, formerly 
of Culver Military Academy and the Peacock-Fleet School, 
Atlanta, recognizes the educational value of the Boy Scout 
movement and makes it the basis of discipline and recreation 
and the point of contact between boy and teacher. The twenty- 
seven boys come from ten states. 

The Collegiate Institute, Mount Pleasant, has been main- 
tained by the Sjnod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church since 
1854 as a boarding school. It has an attendance of over one 
hundred, one-fourth of whom are in the elementary department. 
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G. F. McAllister has been co-principal since 1903 and principal 
since 1909. 

Wofford College Fitting School, a Methodist institution, 
at Spartanburg, S.C., formerly a preparatory department of that 
college, was established as a separate institution in 1887. It is 
a day school with dormitory accommodations for a limited num- 
ber, attended by nearly two hundred students, chiefly local, 
about forty per cent of whom enter Wofford College. It is 
administered by a board of trustees of the college Alfred W. 
Horton (A B., Trinity), who had previously been a teacher in the 
school, has been head master for the last two years. 

Peacock School, formerly the Peacock-Fleet School, Atlanta, 
was established in 1898. It is a day school attended by one 
hundred boys from leading families of the city. There is an 
eight-year course affording thorough preparation for college. 
D. C. and J. H. Peacock (Ph.B , Umv. of Ga.), for six years head 
master of the Peacock Military School, are the prmcip^s. 

Locust Grove Institute, thirty-six miles south of Atlanta, 
is a Baptist co-educational school founded in 1894. The board- 
ing department accommodates ninety boyn and thirty-six girls, 
but the total attendance is over two himdred, chiefly from 
Georgia. Claude Gray, A.B., has been principal for eighteen 
years. 

Gibson -Mercer Institute is a co-educational boarding 
school at Bowman, established in 1892 under Baptist auspices. 
It prepares especially for local colleges and is attended by nmety 
boys and sixty girls. J. P. Cash is the prmcipal. 

Sparks Collegiate Institute, Sparks, is a Methodist Episco- 
pal co-educational boarding school, in its thirteenth year. There 
are separate dormitories for boys and ghls. Rev. Albert W. 
Rees (A.B., Emory Col.) is the president. 

Young L. G. Harris College, which bears the name of a 
former judge of Athens, maintains a two-year academy course in 
preparation for the college, attended by fifty-five boys and girls. 
It was founded at Young Harris in 1887 ana is under Methodist 
control. Rev. Joseph A. Sharp, A.B., is the president. 

Reinhardt College, Waleska, in Cherokee County, is a co- 
educational boarding school founded in 1883 and chartered in 
1891. It offers a twelve-year course from primary to college with 
an attendance of three himdred and thirty boys and girls. R. C. 
Sharp (A.B., Emory Col.) is the president. Military drill is 
required of all the boys. 

The Hearn Academy, Cave Spring, is a Baptist institution 
established in 1838 and endowed ten years later by Mr. Hearn, 
whose name was given the academy on its reorganization in 
1903. It annoimces itself as a select school for boys but it 
admits girls. W. H. McDaniel (B.S., Mercer) is the president. 
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The Academy of Rollins College, Fla , established thirty 
years ago, at Winter Park, is non-sectarian and co-educational, 
offering a four-year course in preparation for the college. There 
are about eighty pupils chiefly from Florida, but a considerable 
number come from the northern states, attracted by the mild 
climate. 

The Barnes School, at Montgomery, Ala., is an old-fash- 
ioned school for fifty pupils, with a seven-year course. It is 
maintamed by J. M. Barnes, who has been teachmg smce 1856 
and who now has associated with him his son E. R. Barnes. 

Chamberlain Hunt Academy, at Port Gibson, Miss., in 
southwestern Mississippi, now m its thirty-fifth year, was named 
after the founders of Oakland College, one of the early educa- 
tional institutions in the South. It is an endowed Presby- 
terian boarding and day school owned and operated by tne 
Synod of the state Its one himdred and twenty students come 
from Mississippi and the adjacent states. The self-hdp depart- 
ment enables many poor boys to earn their expenses either 
wholly or m part. 

Meridian College, Meridian, Miss , offers high school and 
junior courses to both boys and girls, who have separate dormi- 
tories and playgrounds and are kept entirely apart except in the 
classrooms. There are also advantages m music, art, domestic 
science, and degrees are granted. The attendance is composed 
of two hundred girls and one hundred and thirty boys from Mis- 
sissippi with a sprinkling from many northern states. John W. 
and Malcohn A. Beeson are the presidents. The school is one 
of the largest and best in the state. 

Rugby Academy, New Orleans, La., now in its twenty-first 
year, is the outgrowth of a private school established in 1894, 
by W. E. Walls, the present principal, and J. H. Rapp. It is 
located in the best residential section of New Orleans, and at- 
tended by about one hundred and ten day and boarding pupils, 
the latter coming froin Louisiana, Mississippi, and Central 
America. The school is preparatory to Tulane University. 
Military drill is required of ^ students, unless especially excused. 

Isidore Newman Manual Training School, New Orleans, 
La., was established in 1903^ but through the munificence of the 
donor, whose name it bears, it is a non-sectarian, co-educational, 
day school with kindergarten, elementary, and high school 
grades, emphasizing manual training of all sorts, throughout the 
courses. About four hundred boys and guls attend the school. 
The school teaching staff consists of twenty-four college-tramed 
men and women, and prepares for the leading colleges in the 
country. 

Austin Academy, Austin, Tex., established in 1895, is a day 
school having a local patronage of about fifty boys i)re;parmg 
especially for the University of Texas. Wilham S. Rix is the 
prmcipal. 
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San Marcos Baptist Academy, Tex., thirty miles from Aus- 
tin, opened in 1906. It is a co-educational academy offering a 
seven-year course preparatory to the Texas colleges and making 
a special feature of its musical department. There are m at- 
tendance over two himdred and Mty pupils, the majority of 
whom are boys, coming almost wholly from the state. T. G. 
Harris, head of the faculty smce 1911, had previously had a long 
experience in Texas secondary schools. 

San Antonio Academy, San Antonio, Tex , is a college 
preparatory school opened m 1903. W- W. Bondurant is prm- 
cip^. 

Marshall Training School, San Antonio, Tex , also opened 
in 1903, is a day and boardmg school for sixty boys. 

Garden Academy, San Antomo, Tex , is a small school for 
thirty boys with a four-year course, which has been carried on 
by the Rev. A. W. S. Garden for seven years. 
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The Harvard School for Boys, 4651 Drexel Boulevard, is 
a day preparatory^ school with a twelve-year course. Established 
in 1867, it has since 1876 been under the management of the 
present prmcipal, Mr. John J Schobinger. Over three hundred 
boys have been prepared for college, Yale, Harvard, and the 
University of Chicago leading. 

University School, Dearborn Ave. & Elm St., is a college 
preparatory school. Under E. C. Coulter, the head master for 
many years, the school had a high standmg. A dormitory ad- 
joins the school buildmg. There are now two head masters, 
Walter R. Kohr and Harry N. Russell. 

The Francis W. Parker School, 330 Webster Ave., aims to 
carry out the prmciples first propounded by the well-known 
educator, Francis W. Parker, and is a co-educational school. 
Interest is stimulated by adapting the studies to the i>upil’s 
own experience. The range of the school is wide — ^from iSnder- 
garten through grammar grades and high school. Miss Flora 
J. Cook, long a co-worker with Col. Parker, has been the prin- 
cipal smce 1900 and is assisted by a strong staff of grade and 
special teachers. 

The University High School, 58th & Monroe Sts., was 
formed in 1903 by the umon of the Chicago Manual Training 
School, which had been running twenty years, and the South 
Side Academy, founded ten years previously. The two insti- 
tutions were brought in 1903 to the grounds of the University 
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of Chicago to unite and form a part of the School of Education. 
The School serves as a laboratory for the Umversity in the 
solution of educational problems. The number of students ad- 
mitted to the school is limited to four hundred. Eranklm W. 
Johnson (A.B , Colby '91), the principal, is assisted by a faculty 
of about forty, all of whom are experienced instructors. The 
school is co-educational. 

Thomas Arnold School, 1302 N. State St., was established 
in 1912 by Dr. John Stuart White (Harvard '70), who brmgs a 
ripe experience and never-wanmg enthusiasm to his work. 
Named for England's ^greatest head ^master, the school aims to 
cany out his ideas. It is primarily a day school althou^ a 
few boardmg pupils are taken. The school sessions are three in 
number, one for recitation, one for play, and one for study. 
Dr. White has a remarkable record of achievement. He has been 
the founder and head master of three schools — ^the Brooks School 
of Cleveland, the Berkeley School of New York, and the Philhps 
Brooks School of Philadelphia. Over five hundred bo 5 rB have 
been prepared for college under him. His vigorous personality, 
abimdance of ideas, and progressiveness have enlisted the m- 
terest and support of old Berkeleyans and admirers of Thomas 
Arnold. There is an attendance of about forty, nearly aU from 
Chicago. 

Boys’ Chicago Latin School, 18 E. Division St., was es- 
tablished in 1894 by Robert P. Bates (Trinity College) and 
Miss M. S. Vickeiy (Mass. State Normal School) of the Girls' 
Latin School. It is well patronized by the best famihes of 
the North Side because of the high academic standards main- 
tamed and the efficient college preparation. Mr. Bates is head 
master. 

Lake Forest Academy, twenty-eight miles north of Chicago, 
is a college preparatory school founded and mcorporated in 1857 
by an association of prominent Chicago citizens. The acad- 
emy has occupied its present site since 1893, and the eqmpment 
has been frequently added to, more especially withm the last 
two years. There are three house dormitories, each a gift from 
friends of the school John Wayne Richards (A.M., Ohio 
Northern, Yale), for seven years previous a master at the Hotch- 
kiss School, was in 1913 appointed head master succeeding Wm. 
Mather Lewis. He is a man of personality and enthusiasm, 
who has set for himself the task of bringing the school to the 
high standard of the best eastern schools. He has faith that 
preparation to meet the test of college examinations is the best 
form of education and to this end he has secured a capable corps 
of teachers. There are annually about eighty-five day and 
boarding students in the academy, almost wholly from the 
north central states. The alumni association includes old boys 
of the last fifty years. 

Evanston Academy is a large co-educational college pre- 
paratory school established in 1860 by the trustees of North- 
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western University on its campus. About half the students are 
m residence and there are separate dormitories for boys and girls 
Herbert F. Fisk, for thirty-one years m charge, is now prmcipal 
emeritus, havmg been succeeded m 1909 by Nathan W. Helm 
(A B., De Pauw ^99; A.M., Prmceton ’01). Mr. Helm has a rep- 
utation for vigor and abihty, and the mstruction and morale of 
his school are excdlent. 

Todd Seminary, Woodstock, one hour northwest of Chi- 
cago, is exclusively a boardmg school for younger boys. It is 
not a preparatory school but provides a ten-year course of 
study. The sixty boys come tegely from near Chicago and 
range from seven years of age upward. It was estabhshed in 
1848 by the Rev. R. K. Todd, a native of Vermont and a grad- 
uate of Prmceton. Noble Hill, also of New England birth, 
principal since 1890, conducts the school in a broad, simple way. 
A wholesome atmosphere characterizes the school Manual 
training and the school band are made mterestmg features. 

Dakota-for-Boys, one hundred miles northwest of Chicago, 
is an all-the-year-round, open-air school and summer camp lor 
yoimg boys from six to twelve. Each of the fifty boys receives 
individual attention. Durmg the summer months the boys 
sleep m tents The old Dakota Academy, estabhshed m 1881, 
was taken over m 1913 by W. H Wyler, who with a son and 
daughter is workmg out the open-air idea m the simplest pos- 
sible manner. Much inspiration evidently comes from Abbots- 
holme by way of Interlaken. 

Elgin Academy, since 1903 controlled by Northwestern 
University, is an endowed co-educational school annually enroll- 
ing one hundred local students above the grammar grades. 
Horace M. Buckley (A.B., Northwestern Umv.; A.M., Co- 
lumbia Umv., B.D., Chicago Umv.) has been principal since 
1913. 

Northwestern College Academy, Naperville, established 
m 1906 by Northwestern College, was three years later organized 
as a separate institution, but still prepares mainly for that 
college. About eighty day students are enrolled and about 
sixteen annually enter college. There are over two hundred 
alumm. Mr. C. J. Attig was made prmcipal m 1914. 

St. Albans School, Knoxville, is an Episcopalian boarding 
school for boys founded by the rector. Rev. Charles W. Lefiing- 
well, in 1890. There are six forms preparatory to college and 
also a busmess course. The sixty boys come from Illinois and 
the adjacent states. Lucien F. Sennett, A.M., is the present 
head master. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, annually enrolls 
eleven hundred students, one-half local and three hundred of 
whom are m the Horolo^cal department. Complete courses 
are given m manual training and domestic economy with the 
B.S. degree, also two-year courses with diploma; and two-year 
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college courses are offered m general education. The school 
was founded by Mrs Tobias Bradley in 1897 and was nchly 
endowed by her at her death in 1908. Theodore C. Burgess 
(A.B., Hamilton College; Ph D., Chicago Univ ) has been con- 
nected with the school smce its mception and has been director 
since 1904 

Grand Prairie Seminary, Onarga, chartered in 1863, is an 
endowed co-educational school which, until 1880, granted 
degrees. Instruction has since been limited to high school sub- 
jects. Hubert PhiUips has been president since August, 1914. 
The one hundred girls and boys come largely from Illinois. 

The Shurtleff Academy, Alton, has existed since 1827 as 
the preparatory department of Shurfcleff College, the oldest 
educational institution in the Mississippi Valley. Last year 
thhty-six boys and girls were enrolled. It is a small co-educa- 
tional Baptist school George M. Potter has been the president 
for about three years. 

Southern Collegiate Institute Academy, at Albion in the 
southern part of the state, is a Congregational institution or- 
ganized m 1891. There is a local attendance of over a hundred, 
and about one hundred and eighty graduates F. B. Hines is 
the principal. 

St. Patrick’s Academy, Momence, fifty miles south of 
Chicago, is a Roman Cathohc co-educational school directed by 
the Sisters of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Boys between the 
ages of six and twelve are admitted. 

Interlaken School, on Silver Lake, Rolling Prairie, is the 
most notable and successful attempt to natur^ze in America 
the ^‘New School,” originated by Cecil Reddie at Abbots- 
holme, England. It is a revolt from the formalism of tradi- 
tional school life, and aims to combine in the freedom of country 
life the child’s physical and mental activities with the actual 
economic and cmtural interests of man. The school was opened 
in 1907 b^ Dr. Edward A. Rumely to afford American boys a 
more rational physical, manual, and mental training. Dr. 
Rumely has perhaps the most constructive and unconventional 
mind engaged in educational work today. Bom a wealthy 
Roman Catholic, he early revolted; despite privation and other 
obstacles he went abroad and made his own way in Europe 
to a position of intdlectual prominence. He studi^ at Heidel- 
berg and Freiburg and became interested in the New School 
movement, teaching under Dr. Lietz at Ilsenberg. On Ms 
return to America, though thrust mto an important executive 
and financial position in a manufactunng company, he did not 
hesitate to break new ground m the educational field by estab- 
lishing this school. Realizmg that a man’s success depends 
upon the co-ordination of motor and mental processes he saw 
the necessity for the proper training. His boys are trained 
in mebal work, carving, farmmg, painting, athletics, and a score 
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of otter activities. The boys have built practically the entire 
school plant, and have a share in all the activities necessary to 
run it and the farm and provide for the large family of one hun- 
dred and fifty boys. The school provides for grammar grade 
and high school studies John F. Kent (A B , Harvard *75) is 
in charge of the academic studies. The weak point of the school 
is that often responsibility has been delegated to incompetents 
Dr. Rumely is a great man, incapable of fully making his insti- 
tution his lengthened shadow. 

The University of Notre Dame, near South Bend, perhaps 
the foremost Catholic educational institution in the country, 
has a total enrollment of ten hundred and fifty, of which four 
hundred and fifty are in the high school and elementary depart- 
ments. It maintains a four-year high school course which has 
an enrollment of three hundr^ and fifty boys. The instruction 
is given by pnests, Brothers of the Holy Cross, and male lay 
teachers. Four buddings are devoted in whole or in part to the 
school and dormitory accommodation of this department. St. 
Edward*s Hall is a separate department for boys of grammar 
school grade and here all the instruction is given by the Sisters 
of the Holy Cross. There is an annual attendance of one hun- 
dred boys m this department, not exclusively Catholic, who come 
from all parts of the United States. More than half of the high 
school students enter the University of Notre Dame. 

Howe School, in northern Indiana, had its origin in 1884 
in the bequest of John B. Howe to the Episcopal Church for 
educational purposes. The school was estabhshed by Bishop 
Knickerbacker and has since been further endowed by the family 
of the founder. It is an Episcopal preparatory school of six 
forms divided into upper, middle, and lower schools, each occupy- 
ing separate buildmgs. Though not a military school, the 
military system is utilized in the two lower departments as a 
means of discipline and physical training, a total of less than 
three hours per week bemg the maximum time given to drill. 
There are in attendance two hundred boys, and the school grad- 
uates about thirty each year. The summer term is limited to 
thirty. The patronage is chiefly from the Middle West. The 
Rev. John H. Mackenzie, D.D , L.H.D., rector since 1895, had 
for ten years previously had a wide experience in the ministry 
and in educational institutions. Grover C. Good (A.B., Har- 
vard *00) has been connected with the school nine years and head 
master since 1910. 

Winona College, Winona Lake, maintains a model high 
school with a four-year course prepanng young men and 
women** for college. 

Marion Normal Institute, Marion, comprises in addition 
to a normal school a junior college and academy with com- 
mercial, dramatic, music, manual arts, and agricultural courses. 
The enrollment of the school is always kept secret. There are 
four hundred alumni. Lawrence V. Jackson is president. 
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Central Academy, Plainfield, fourteen nules west of Indian- 
apolis, established in 1878, is a co-educational preparatory school 
under the control of the Friends* Church. The school has grad- 
uated three hundred and fifty, but of recent years the enroll- 
ment has fallen off. Simon N. Hester is the prmcipal. 

University School, Hough <fe 71st St., Cleveland, is a large 
college preparatory day school of high standmg estabhshed 
in 1890 and incorporated by prominent citizens. The dormi- 
tory, Milden Hall, was opened m 1896 to accommodate a hmited 
number of boys from a distance. The two hundred and seventy 
boys annually enrolled come largely from prominent fa mili es 
of Cleveland and vicinity. Vigorous jihysical training is a 
feature of the school and manual training is emphasized. Of the 
thirty or more boys graduating each year mnety-five per cent 
enter colleges or technical schools, Yale and Cornell leading. 
There are twelve grades and small classes permit individual 
attention. The lower school has had an unusually rapid growth 
in the last six years. The faculty come from nine colleges, 
Yale and Harvard being most strongly represented. Mr. Harry 
A. Peters (A.B., Yale) was appointed i)rincipal in 1908, and he 
had been connected with the school for she years previously. 

Oberlin Academy, founded in 1833, was the original depart- 
ment out of which the College has grown and has been a great 
factor in the intellectual devdopment of the whole region. It is 
a co-educational school with an attendance of over three hun- 
dred, largely from the region roimd about, but in ah. represent- 
ing thirty states. For many years duriM its history the teachers 
of the Academy were students at the College who thus earned 
their support. The Academy has however for many years had 
its own mdependent faculty and developed a life of its own 
More than a third of the boys earn a considerable part of their 
own expenses. There are separate dormitories for the boys and 
girls. Of five hundred recent graduates three hundred entered 
Oberlin, and the remainder, thirty-two different colleges and 
technical schools. The great majority of the faculty are gradu- 
ates of Oberlin College. John Fisher Peck (A.M , Oberlin) has 
been principal since 1893 and connected with the College and 
Academy smee 1879. 

Wooster Academy, the preparatory department of the 
College of Wooster, a Presbyterian institution, is a co-educational 
school. W. E. Painter is the present principal. 

Columbus Academy, 1939 Franklin Park, S., Columbus, 
estabhshed in 1911 by an mcorporated company of prominent 
citizens, is a preparatory school with many of the modem coun- 
try day features, utihzing the boy's whole day. There is an 
eight-year course and an attendance of sixty boys. Mr. Frank 
P. R. Van Syckel (A.B., Prmceton) is head master. 

Franklin School, 2833 May St., Cinemnati, is a preparatory 
day school with an annual attendance of about one hundred boys. 
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It was established in 1880 by Joseph E. White (A.B., Harvard 
'77), and the next year Gerrit S. Sykes (A.B , Harvard '77) be- 
came co-principal. In 1905 the school was mcorporated with 
many prominent citizens as stockholders. The school is or- 
ganized in preparatory, intermediate, and primary departments, 
and provides a twelve-year course of study. Smce 1881 three 
hundred and fifty graduates of this school have entered twenty- 
nine different colleges, about one-half entering Yale and Har- 
vard in approximately equal numbers. Twenty-five per cent 
of Ohio boys entering Harvard from 1900 to 1910 came from this 
school. 

University School, Blair Ave., Avondale, Cincinnati, was 
organized and incorporated m 1903 by mterested parents, and is 
administered by a board of trustees of busmess and professional 
men. It is a democratic co-educational school with a large 
modem buildmg, accommodatmg departments from kinder- 
garten to high school. Each of the first eight grades is in charge 
of an individual teacher Mr. William E. Stilwell (A B , A.M , 
Harvard) has been head master of the school smce its inception. 
The faculty of eighteen men and women teachers have all had 
thorough training and ejqpenence m teachiag. There is an 
annual enrollment of about one hundred and mnety. 

Detroit University School, 16 Elmwood Ave., is a college 
preparatory school first orgamzed m 1899. Two years later it 
was incorporated and combined with the Detroit School for Boys, 
which had been running for ten years. It offers instmction from 
kindergarten through the grammar and high school courses to 
college preparation. The school has had a successful and pros- 
perous career, but of recent years patronage has fallen off and 
finances have become precarious. In 1914 Frederick L. Bliss, 
who had been principal since 1901, resigned, and a reorganiza- 
tion of the school, both as to finances and to faculty, was under- 
taken by the trustees. Mr. Frederick E. Searle (A.B., Will- 
iams '93), who for a dozen years had been a teacher in the school, 
was elected principal and a number of changes made in the 
faculty. The school is now conducted under the direction of an 
advisoiy committee of its patrons. 

Spring Arbor Seminary, eight miles south of Jackson, is 
a co-educational religious school established in 1873 and main- 
tained by the Free Methodists. There is an annual enrollment 
of one hundred and twenty, Mr. H. S. Stewart is the principal. 

Galvin College, Grand Rapids, a Dutch Reform institu- 
tion established in 1876, maintains a preparatory school at- 
tended by one hundred and seventy-five boys and girls from the 
surrounding towns. The pupils are all of Dutch parentage. 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, is the largest private school in 
the state givmg a variety of courses. There are two depart- 
ments: the preparatory having a registration of about six hun- 
dred and fifty and the elementary about seven hundred. Bolh 
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departments are co-educational The principal of the school is 
William N. Ferns, who was elected governor of Michigan in 
1912 

German -English Academy, 558 Broadway, Milwaukee, 
founded in 1851 by prominent Milwaukee Germans under the 
leadership of Peter Engelmann, claims to be the sole heir of Ger- 
man-American culture in Milwaukee. It is a school of German 
thorou^ness, offenng complete instruction from kindergarten 
to college with an annual attendance of over two hundred, two- 
thirds of whom are boys The patronage is wholly local. Under 
the same management there is a Normal School for Teachers 
which draws from aU over the north central states. Max 
Griebsch is the director. 

Evansville Seminary and Junior College, founded m 1855 
by Methodists, now under the control of the Free Methodists, 
is a co-educational preparatory school enrolling two hundred, 
one-fourth of whom come from outside the state, and offenng 
junior college courses. Mr. Richard R. Blews (Ph D , Cornell 
Univ.) is the president. 

Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, is an endowed Baptist 
school for boys and girls, founded in 1855. The curriculum offers 
high school work, some junior college work, and music courses. 
More than one hundred students are in attendance from the 
north central states. Mr Edwin P Brown (A.B., Umy. of 
Chicago '96), prmcipal since 1901, is a man of keen business 
sense, zealous for the reputation of the school. 

Keewatin Academy, Prauie du CMen, spends its midwinter 
term at St. Augustine, Florida. It is a small tutoring school 
emphasizing individual instruction and makmg much of out- 
door life. It was first opened in 1908 by James H. Ken- 
drigan (A.B., Brown), at Mercer. Mr. Kendrigan is a 
Tnfl.n of earnest purpose but perhaps lacking in financial capac- 
ity In 1913 the school was incorporated with the financial 
assistance of Mr. L. de V Deusman and moved to its present 
summer location, the old home of the Deusman family. The 
school is organized m jumor and semor departments with sep- 
arate dormitories. An attractive buildmg for the school has 
been erected at St. Augustine. 

The Galahad School, Hudson, twenty miles east of St Paul, 
is a small school for boys established in 1905 by T. W. Mac- 
Quarrie, a graduate of the State Normal School and Columbia 
University, and J P. Inglis, University of Wisconsin, both of 
whom had had previous experience in public schools in various 
parts of the country. There is a students' organization known as 
“The Kmgihts of the Round Table" whose activities and cere- 
monies are secret and wholesome. Much is made of manual 
and industrial training. The school provides a four-year course 
of college preparation The boys come from Wisconsin and 
neighboring states. 
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Pillsbury Academy, Owatonna, seventy miles south of 
St. Paul and Mmneapohs, is a co-educational boarding school 
established as Minnesota Academy in 1877 by the Baptist State 
Convention In 1886 the name of the academy was changed 
because of the gifts of the great flour merchant, George A. 
PiUsbury Mihtary drill is prescribed m the five grades In- 
cluding the music department the school enrolls over two 
hundred students annually, two-thirds boys, largely from 
Mmnesota There are separate dormitories for the boys and 
girls About thirty graduate each year Milo B Price (Ph.D , 
Leipzig Umv.), who had previously been an instructor m 
other leadmg preparatory schools, has been prmcipal smce 
1904. 

St. Paul Academy, Dale St. & Portland Ave., St Paul, estab- 
hshed in 1900, is a boys’ preparatory school which has recently 
been reorganized by the trustees It will shortly open in a new 
building on a suburban site as a country day school. It has an 
annual enrollment of about sixty boys and sends its graduates 
largely to Yale, Umversity of Minnesota, and Harvard. John 
De Q. Briggs (AB., Harvard ’06), recently appointed head 
master, is a son of Dean Bnggs of Harvard and is supported by 
a faculty of five. 

The Blake School is a country day school patronized by 
the best fa mili es of Mmneapolis Founded in 1907 by William 
McK. Blake largely as a tutoring school, in 1911 it was taken 
over and incorporated by leading citizens who selected as head 
master Charles B. Newton (A.B., Prmceton ’93) for thirteen 
years a master at Lawrenceville. It has two departments, one 
m the city for young boys under the direction of Mrs. Anna 
Barbour, and one eight miles west of Minneapolis in a fine new 
building erected for the purpose. The teaclimg force is of the 
best, representing the leading colleges of the East, to which the 
school yearly sends ten or fifteen boys. There is a total enroll- 
ment of one hundred and sixty-six. 

Penn College Academy, Oskaloosa, is the day co-educational 

E reparatory department of Penn College, which was established 
y Friends in 1864 as Sprmg Creek Union College. There are 
about one hundred and seventy enrolled m the academy, who 
come from nearby towns. A four-year course is offered. Mr. 
Charles L. CoflBba (B.S., Penn College) is the principal. 

Jewell Lutheran College, Jewell, established in 1893 by 
the Evangdical Lutheran Church, is a co-educational prepara- 
tory school with a four-year academic course as well as com- 
mercial and music courses. About fifteen graduate annually. 
The students are largely Scandinavians and come from sur- 
rounding states. The Rev. K. 0. Eittreim is the president. 

Momingside Academy, Sioux City, is a Methodist Epis- 
copal co-educational school estabhshed in 1894. It is the pre- 
paratory department of Momingside College, with an enroll- 
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ment of one hundred and twenty-five. Mr. E. A. Brown (A.B., 
De Pauw Univ. ’84; A.M., Columbia ’10) is the principal. 

Highland Park College, Des Moines, offers preparatory 
and sub-preparatory courses leading to academic and coUegiate 
work. It is a non-sectarian school and Mr. George P. MagiU, 
A.B., is the pnncipal It affords opportunity for poorer stu- 
dents to make up their scholastic deficiencies. 

Salt Lake Collegiate Institute, Salt Lake City, Utah, the 
preparatory department of Westminster College, is a co-edu- 
cational Presbyterian school established in 1875 with boarding 
and day students. About one hundred students are enrolled 
in the four grades. The faculty are graduates of the prominent 
eastern colleges, and are all eiqierienced. Dr. H. W. Reherd 
is the principal. 

Weber Academy, Ogden, Utah, established in 1888 by Lat- 
ter Day Saints, offers a four-year course to about four hundred 
and fifty students, of whom four hundred are local. Mr. James 
L. Barker, A B., is the prmcipal. 

St. Stephen’s School, Colorado Springs, Col., is a small 
Episcopal day and boarding school, enrolling about twentjr-five 
boys, one-half of whom are resident. Established and mcor- 
porated in 1910, the school aims to prepare boys for college 
after the fashion of Groton and St. Mark’s. The rector. 
Rev. Gibson Bell, resigns this year, and will be succeeded by 
Mr. Ralph E. Boothby, a Harvard graduate and former teacher 
at Groton. 

Southwestern Academy, Winfield, Kans , the preparatory 
department of Southwestern College, is a co-educational school 
^ablished in 1885 and controlled by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. There is an annual attendance of about seventy and 
the alumni number about three hundred. Arthur L. Stickel 
(A.B., HI Wes. Univ. ’81, A.M. ’00), who has had long edu- 
cational experience in the state, has been the principal since 
1911. 

Washburn Academy, Topeka, Kans., a Congregationalist 
co-educational school, is the preparatory department of Wash- 
bum College, which was established in 1865. Over one hun- 
dred are enrolled, mainly local. Mr. Wilson C. Wheeler is 
principal. 

Ottawa University Academy, Kans., conducted by Baptists 
since its establishment in 1885, offers a four-year college pre- 

g aratory and a four-year commercial course to one hundred local 
oys and girls. The president of the University, Mr. Silas E. 
Pnce, is principal of the academy. 

Smith Academy, Van Vereen Ave. & Windermere Way, St. 
Louis, a boys’ day school, is the preparatory department of 
Washington University, an institution chartered in 1854. The 
total enrollment in the elementary and academic departments 
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is over two hundred. Since 1884 many students have entered 
college, Yale and Corndl commg after Washington University 
in popularity. Mr. Frank Hamsher is the prmcipal. 

The Manual Training School of Washington University, 
St. Louis, was established by Prof C. N Woodward m 1879. 
The four-year course oJffers a broad trainmg m secondary subjects 
for boys over fourteen years of age. About one hundred and 
fitfty are annually enrolled, largely from St, Louis There have 
been nearly fifteen hundred graduates Mr. William R. Vickroy 
is the principal. 

The Principia, Principia Park, St. Louis, is exclusively for the 
children of Christian Scientists and enrolls about two himdred 
pupils, one-half of whom are in residence. It is a co-educational 
preparatory day and boarding school established in 1898 by Mrs. 
Mary Kimball Morgan, who is the actmg prmcipal, and offers 
instruction from kindergarten through a six-year preparatory 
course, with commercial, domestic science, and manual training 
courses as weU Military driU and physical trainmg are given 
prominence. 

The University School for Boys, 365 N Boyle Ave., St, 
Louis, is a small day school preparatory to college maintained 
by Mr. Franklin Kean (A.B., univ. of Kentucky) since 1900. 

David Ranken, Jr., School of Mechanical Trades, New- 
stead & Cook Aves , St. Louis, is a large endowed trade school 
enrolling eight hundred men and boys over fourteen years of 
age. The regular day course covers two years. The school has 
^own steadily since its opening in 1909. The superintendent 
in charge is Lewis Gustafson. 

The Country Day School, Kansas City, was established in 
1910 largely through the influence of Mrs Hugh C. Ward. The 
school was fortunate in securing as its head Ralph Hoff- 
mann (AB., Harvard ^90). Mr Hoffmann had had a success- 
ful experience m the Browne & Nichols School, Cambridge, and 
is well known as a student of bird life. Under him the school 
has been successful and has won the support of leading citizens. 
The first class graduated in 1914. The school now enrolls about 
seventy boys. Graduates have entered the University of Mis- 
souri as weU as Harvard, Princeton, and Williams. 

Phillips University High School, Enid, Okla., enrolls about 
mnety boys and girls, largely from Oklahoma. Mr. Ely V. 
Zollars, president of the University, is the principal. 
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The University School, 2264 California St., the oldest pri- 
vate school in San Francisco, was established in 1867 by George 
Bates, a graduate of Oxford University, Engird It has since 
continued each year to prepare boys for universities and col- 
leges. In addition, there is maintained a Primary and Inter- 
mediate School of which Karl J. BeUmg is m charge. 

Trinity School, 846 Stanyan St , opposite the Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco, an Episcopal day school estabhshed m 
1876, is conducted by Leon H Roger About one hundred and 
thirty have entered leadmg colleges and universities, including 
West Pomt and Annapolis. The school is chiefly preparatory 
to the Umversity of California. 

The Potter School, 1827 Pacific Ave, San Francisco, was 
opened three years ago by George S. Potter (A.B., Harvard), 
formerly master and secretary of Noble and Greenough’s School, 
Boston, Mass., and had immediate success. It is a day school 
especially for college preparation enrolling one hundred and 
twenty-five boys from the leading famihes of the city and sur- 
roxmmng towns. 

Boone’s University School, Berkeley, was established 
1881 by Phillip R. Boone, a graduate of Michigan who conducted 
it for over thirty years. During that time over four himdred 
of its graduates entered college, chiefly the University of Cali- 
fornia. It IS a home school attended by over seventy boys who 
come from all parts of the Pacific Coast. Benjamin Weed has 
recently become the head master. 

Belmont School, twenty-one miles south of San Francisco, 
was foimded in 1885 by William T. Reid not long after his 
retirement from the presidency of the University of California. 
With the financial assistance of Mr. Hopkins of San Francisco 
a portion of the Ralston Estate at Belmont was purchased and 
adapted to the uses of the school. Mr. Reid, a graduate of 
Harvard, ’68, had previously had a long experience in second^ 
education as head master of the Boston Latin School and prin- 
cipal of the San Francisco Boys’ High School. He brought to 
his work the traditions of the best preparatory schools ^d from 
the first it has been his purpose to establish and maintain in 
the West a college preparatory school fuUy up to the standard 
of the best schools of the East. In 1893 Hopkins Academy, an 
old Congregational school at Oakland, planning to reorganize 
as a country boarding school, was finally merged with the 
Belmont School. From 1902 to 1910 Mr. Reid’s son, William 
T. Reid, Jr., Harvard ’01, who had made a great name for him- 
se^ as football player and coach, was assistant head master. 
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Belmont is primarily a college preparatory school. Three hundred 
and thirty of its graduates have entered the leadmg colleges and 
umversities of the East. The school has an annual attendance 
of about one hundred, chiejly from the Pacific Coast states, 
one-third of whom are m the Lower School Military dnU for 
three hours a week is required of all the boys unless excused by 
doctor^s certificate. 

Manzanita Hall, Palo Alto, was established m 1893 by 
Prank Cramer. Mr. W. A. Shedd, the present head master, 
formerly house master at Belmont School, took over the school 
in 1909 when it was somewhat run down In five years he has 
built it up so that today it has a substantial reputation for col- 
lege preparatory work. It is both a day and boarding school, 
attended by upwards of sixty boys largdy from Cabforma but 
representmg the entire Pacific Coast. 

Washburn School, San Jose, Cal., is a small day school for 
boys and girls, mamtamed by Arthur and Jessica T. Washburn 
smce 1894. Its courses especialiy prepare for admission to 
Leland Stanford Umversity Instruction is also given in ele- 
mentary and grammar school branches. The attendance is 
about forty, of local patronage. 

Montezuma Mountain Ranch School, Los Gatos, Cal., 
among the Redwoods of the Santa Cruz Mountains, is a small 
school which has been under the control of E. A. Rogers smce 
1911 and moved to its present site m 1912. It superseded 
earlier schools datmg back to 1891. The school offers open 
air life, manual traming, and preparation for college. A sum- 
mer session is also maintained. 

The Hicks School, Santa Barbara, Cal., established in 1903, 
is a small day school limited to twenty-five boys who come from 
the leadmg families of Santa Barbara, with a few from the East 
It offers both elementary and high school instruction. Rodney 
M. Heggie (A.M., Columbia Umv.) is the prmcipal. 

The Deane School, in the Montecito Valley, five miles from 
Santa Barbara, Cal, was established m 1911, and is a board- 
ing school receivmg about forty boys from eight to fifteen years 
of age and preparmg them for the best college preparatory 
schools Many of its pupils come from the eastern states. 
John H. Deane, Jr., formerly of the Pessenden School, is prm- 
dpal. 

Santa Barbara School, in the Carpinteria Valley, twelve 
miles southeast of Santa Barbara, Cal., was opened in 1910 
and mcorporated in 1913. It is a boarding school with a six- 
year course preparatory to collie The twenty boys come from 
leadmg famihes not only from Southern Cabforma but the 
entire country. 

Thacher School for Boys, Nordhoff, Cal., is a novel and 
successful school mamtamed by Sherman D. Thacher (Yale 
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'83) with the assistance of his brother, William L. Thacher 
(Yale '87), as associate head master. It was m 1889 that the 
&st boy came to Casa de Piedra Ranch as a pupil, to take ad- 
vantage of out-of-door life while tutoring for coUege, and from 
this very small beginning the whole idea of the school has gradu- 
ally developed. The school accommodates fifty boys averagmg 
in age from sixteen to seventeen^ who come from the East as wefl 
as the West, and special care is taken to receive only boys of 
good character. Over three hundred boys have attended the 
school, of whom more than two himdred have entered colleges 
and umversities, Yale and Harvard leadmg m numbers. 
Thacher boys are always proud of their school. The faculty 
are all college men, some of them recent graduates of leading 
colleges who remam with the school for a year or two 

The school life is mtimate. There is no fixed curriculum, but 
the school is organized as Upper, Middle and Lower Schools. Its 
purpose IS to combme out-of-door life m the climate of Southern 
California, a broad training, and a rich experience, with thor- 
ough preparation for college. The out-of-door life is interesting 
and varied. Every boy keeps a horse and is responsible for its 
care. Cavalry drill often takes place during the school recess. 

The school is in the foothills, overlooking the Ojai Valley, 
five miles from the town. The mountains round about rise to a 
height of six thousand feet. The canyons afford opportunities 
for week-end camping trips and visits to '‘The Sha(^," which 
the boys have built along a neighboring canyon. 

Throop Academy, Pasadena, Cal., is a co-educational school 
offering techmcal and high school work to about two hun- 
dred and fifty students. It is conducted by Mr. Carleton E. 
Durrell. 

Lordsburg College, Lordsburg, Cal., is a boarding school 
offering high school work to some fifty boys and girls. Mr. 
W- F. England is the principal. 

Twin Oaks Ranch School, San Marcos, Cal., is a prepara- 
tory school conducted by Leonard A. Jordan. There are fifteen 
students in attendance and a staff of five teachers. 

Mt. Ang^ College and Seminary, at Mt. Angel, Ore., 
forty miles south of Portland, established in 1887, is a boarding 
school conducted by the Benedictine Fathers. Instruction in- 
cludes a preparatory class, and four-year academic and college 
courses. The seventy students come from all parts of the North- 
west. 

Portland Academy, 13th and Montgomery Sts , Portland, 
Ore., organized in 1889, is an endowed co-educational boarding 
school A four-year academic course is supplemented by a 
Lower School which covers a seven-year Grammar School course. 
There are over three hundred in attendance, chiefly from Port- 
land, and about thirty enter college annually. James F. Ewing 
has recently become principal. 
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Houston School for Boys, Cannon Hill, Spokane, Wash , 
IS a boarding and day school owned and controlled by a corpora- 
tion of leading citizens of that city. E. F Strong, the prin- 
cipal, is assisted by a staff of college giaduates There is an 
attendance of about fifty pupils, chiefly from Spokane Classes 
are kept small, not exceedmg twelve. Athletics are encouraged 

Saylor Boarding School for Boys, Spokane, Wash, for- 
merly the Lyon Boarding School which was estabhshed m 1898, 
has since 1907 been owned by Mr. J F. Saylor, a graduate of the 
Iowa State College. The thirty boys come chiefly from the 
Northwest. 

Seattle Seminary and College, at Seattle, Wash , is a Free 
Methodist co-educational institution with a four-year academic 
course. There are over two hundred m attendance, divided 
about equaUy into boys and girls, who come chiefly from Seattle 
and the Northwest in general. Alexander Beers is president. 

Vashon College and Academy, at Burton, Wash , on Vashon 
Island m Puget Sound between Tacoma and Seattle, was estab- 
lished m 1892 It is a co-educational school offering academic, 
commercial, and musical instruction. W G Parkes is president. 

De Koven School, for day and resident pupils, on Steilacoom 
Lake in South Tacoma, Wash , was estabhshed m 1891 by Mr. 
de Los S. Pulford. In 1911 the school was incorporated. There 
is a four-year college preparatory course as well as a Lower 
School. About forty boys from Tacoma, and the Northwest 
m general, are enrolled. 

Evans School for Boys, at Mesa, in the Salt River Valley of 
Arizona, seventeen miles from Phcenix, was established in 1902 
by H David Evans, an Englishman educated at Cambridge 
University. It offers to about twenty Eastern boys an oppor- 
tunity to experience somethmg of Western ranch life in a dry and 
equable climate, while contmumg their preparation for college 
exammations. Mr. Evans has been fortunate from the first in 
erJisting the highest class of patronage. The boys generally 
attend uiis school for a year or two preceding college entrance. 
The life is simple, even rough, the boys living each in his own 
cabm, keeping horses, and makmg camping trips. A summer 
tutoring camp is maintained at Flagstaff at an elevation of 
seven tibousand feet. 
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Glason Point Military Academy, on Long Island Sound, 
is a Catholic boarding and day school with muitary discipline 
and drill Established in 1883, it is conducted by the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools. About one hundred and twenty-five 
boys are accommodated, most of whom come from New York 
City and suburbs. 

Mt. Pleasant Academy, Ossining, was estabhshed in 1814 
by public-spirited men of the region. Its fortunes vaned until 
1845 when Mr. C. F. Maurice became the prmcipal, who in 
the succeeding nineteen years gave the school much of its pres- 
ent character and introduced the military system. Mr. Charles 
F Brusie (AB., A.M., WiUiams) has been principal for the 
past twenty years and is lessee under the board of trustees. 
In 1913 he associated with him Dr. Edward D. Graber, for- 
merly principal of the Greenwich, Conn., Bfigh School. A 
junior department for about thirty boys is known as Mt. Pleas- 
ant Hall. The patronage is largety local thou^ there are boys 
in the school from wide-spread regions. 

St. John’s School, also at Ossining, is today a technical 
preparatory school. It dates from 1843^. Rev. William Addi- 
son Ranney is the head of the school. The school aims to be 
rehgious but undenominational. Military drill is a feature, 
though the school has no standing with the War Department. 
Junior Hall, a separate school for boys under thirteen, is con- 
ducted xmder the personal supervision of Mrs. Ranney, 

The Peekskill Military Academy was founded in 1833. 
Twenty-four years later nuhtary organization was introduced, 
under '‘the inspiration of Principal Wells, when the rumbling 
of impending strife led him to beheve that military discipline 
would invest citizenship with somethmg that might make 
it one of the valuable aspects of private education.” The 
academy grounds, overloolung the Hudson at Peekskill, com- 
prise twenty acres. The principals, John C. Bucher and 
Charles Alexander Robinson, both Princeton graduates, have 
conscientiously administered the school for the past twelve 
years. 

Mohegan Lake School, now in its thirty-fifth year, is in the 
Highlands of the Hudson near Peekskill. The principals, 
Albert E. Linder and Charles Huntmgton Smith, are graduates 
of Princeton and Amherst respectively. The boys are prepared 
for business, technical schools, or college. 
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New York Military Academy at Cornwall-on-Hudson, five 
miles above West Point, is primarily a techmcal and scientific 
preparatory school conducted on a strictly military basis mod- 
eled after the United States Mihtary Academy at West Pomt. 
Established in 1889, Colonel Sebastian C. Jones (Cornell), the 
superintendent, has successfully directed the academy for the 
past twenty-two years. Thoroughly competent on the mihtary 
side, of no mean business ability, and with a sense of responsi- 
bility toward his boys and patrons, under his vigorous admm- 
istration the academy has prospered. A standard of academic 
work is mamtained, approached by but few other mihtary 
schools. In 1914 it was designated by the War Department as 
an “ Honor School.” The Commandant, Major Milton F Davis, 
a West Pomt man, is detailed by the War Department as pro- 
fessor of military science. There are two hundred and twenty 
cadets in residence coming from all over the United States and 
foreign countries, but largely from New York. Bard Hall, the 
pre-academic department of the school, is for boys under four- 
teen years of age. 

The Manlius Schools, admirably located among the hills of 
Central New York, eleven miles from Syracuse, consist of 
St. John’s, the preparatory school, founded in 1869, and Ver- 
beck Hall, a school for younger boys which has been success- 
fully conducted during the twenty-five years of the present 
management. General Wilham Verbeck, for twenty-five years 
the head of the school, has many interests, includmg politics, 
and was formerly Adjutant General of the State of New York. 
The faculty has included some excellent teachers and the equip- 
ment is adequate. The efficiency of the military system has 
caused the War Department to ‘class it with the “ Honor Schools” 
since 1904. Manhus is one of three in New York State to which 
the Secretary of War regularly details a United States Army 
officer as instructor in military tactics. A special feature is 
the cavalry branch of military education. There are about one 
hundred and fifty cadets and the patronage of the school is 
almost national. 

New Jersey Military Academy, at Freehold, together with 
the Freehold Military School for younger boys on the opposite 
side of the town, is owned by Charles M. Duncan. The younger 
and older boys are thus segregated while both schools have the 
advantage of a faculty in common. 

Bordentown Military Institute was re-established in 1885 
by the Rev. Thompson H. Landon, A.M., D.D. It has re- 
mamed continuously under the same management and the 
founder has now associated with him his son. Col. Thomas D. 
Landon, as commandant, and his cousin, Se^and W. Landon, 
as head master. The Landons are genuinely earnest in their 
purpose of providing good instruction and have made efficient 
use of the military system without carrying it to extremes. 
They have a strong faculty providmg a teacher for every ten 
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boys. Efficient preparation for college is given, which is nnusnal 
in a military school, and a large number of alumni are college 
graduates. The one hundred and twenty cadets come from 
homes fairly distributed over the northeastern United States. 
The school has the additional advantage of a strong alumni 
sentiment, and has sufficient background of tradition working 
in the right direction so that school spirit really carries a large 
part of the disciphne. 

Wenonah Military Academy, twelve miles from Philadel- 
phia, was established twelve years ago by Stephen Greene. 
Since his death in 1908, the estate has been earned on by a 
board of trustees and devdoped by his son. Dr. Wm. H. Greene. 
Dr. Charles H. Lorence (D.D.S., Penn.) is the president, and 
Clayton A. Snyder (Ph.D., Union College) is the superintend- 
ent. There are about ninety-five cadets orgamzed as a battal- 
ion of two companies. Within the last year the War Depart- 
ment has detailed an officer for military instruction. 

Pennsylvania Military College of Chester, Pa., traces its 
origm back to 1821. The family of Col. Charles E. Hyatt, its 
president, have owned and controUed the institution for over sixty 
years. Colonel Hyatt's father having secured title to it in 1853. 
The board of trustees, of which John Wanamaker is president, 
includes twenty other men prominent in professional, com- 
mercial, and educational work. Since 1858 it has been a mili- 
tary institution and in 1862 a charter was granted authorizing the 
conferring of degrees. All the military equipment is supplied 
by the state or the United States Government and a United 
States Army officer is detailed for military instruction. There 
are three four-year courses of study, civil engineering, chemical 
and academic, all leadmg to a degree. There is a preparatory 
department to fit younger boys for the college work. 

Charlotte Hall School, Charlotte Hall, Md., thirty-eight 
miles from Washington, dates back to 1796 but became a rmli- 
tary school about 1850. It is conducted by a board of trustees 
and the present principal, G. M. Thomas, A.M., Virgmia Military 
Institute. There are over ei^ty in attendance, largely from 
Maryland and Washington. 

Briarley Hall Military Academy, PoolesviUe, Md., is a small 
school under the management of Sydney J. Lodge. The sprmg 
encampment on the banks of the Potomac and the sight-seeing 
excursions to Washington and Annapolis are features of the 
school. 

The Shenandoah Valley Academy, a military school for 
boys founded soon after the Civil War, was given its present 
site at Winchester in 1895. On the death of J. B. Lovett in 
1908 the property reverted to trustees and has since be^ man- 
aged by Branz Mayer Roszel (A.B., Johns Hopkins Univ. '89, 
Ph.D., '96). About eighty-five boys are enrolled, one-half of 
whom are boarders; the other half are local day pupils. 
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Augusta Military Academy, Fort Defiance, nine miles 
from Staunton, was estabhshed about thirty years ago as the 
Augusta Male Academy, a day school, by Charles Boiler who 
in 1906 was succeeded by his sons, Thomas A. Roller (Univ. 
of Virgima) and Charles S. Roller, Jr (Virgima Mfiitary In- 
stitute). The attendance is about one hundred and twenty- 
five. 

Staunton Military Academy, in the Shenandoah Valley, 
was established m 1867 by Capt. William H. Kable (A.M 
Umv. of Virginia) It has long maintained its popularity an 
today enrolls three hundred and eighty-five cadets from forty- 
five states, territories, and foreign countries. Smce the death 
of its founder m 1912 the school has been contmued by Col. 
William G. Kable, who was educated at the academy during the 
administration of his father, whose pohcies he contmues. The 
busmess management of the school has made it successful and 
for years a portrait of a soulful boy has identified its magazine 
advertising Its military department came under the super- 
vision of an officer of the United States Army for the first time 
in 1913. 

Fishburne Military Academy, Waynesboro, was established 
as a day school thirty years ago by James A. Fishburne (Wash- 
mgton and Lee Umv.) m his native town. As it flourished a 
boarding department was added The school is for the second 
year under the management of Morgan H. Hudgins (Virginia 
Military Institute ’01). Its administration has always been 
conscientious and the welfare of the boys safeguarded. It 
now draws its eighty to ninety boys from Virginia and other 
states. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, was created by the 
act of the legislature m 1835 to provide for military education 
and to mamtam a guard at the arsenal in Lexington. It is or- 

K ed like West Point and instruction is technioal. A United 
s Army officer is detailed as professor of mffitary science. 
The military department has always been most efficient, and has 
been rated by the United States War Department among the 
first ten schools every year since 1904. The four hundred cadets 
come from all over the United States but largdy from the South. 
Two hundred of its graduates are m the United States Army. 
It receives an annual appropriation of $40,000 from the state, 
but no other public support, and it is not endowed. The history 
of this school during the Civil War is one of the brightest pages 
in the story of the Southern cause. 

Fork Union Military Academy, in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge, was established m 1897 under Baptist auspices and for 
the past ten years has been thoroughly mffitary. A United 
States Army officer is detailed to give instruction, which is con- 
fined to the infantry arm of service. C. W. Hardy is the presi- 
dent. 
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Greenbrier Presbyterial Military School, Lewisburg, 
W. Va , is conducted by Col H. B. Moore, a graduate of Hamp- 
den-Sydney College It is owned by the Presbytery of Green- 
brier, who estabhshed and equipped it, and who make rehgious 
instruction and influence its purpose. There are four courses of 
study: the primary, preparatory, academic, and business 
Mihtary drill and routme have been estabhshed as a perma- 
nent factor. Its patronage, formerly largely local, is becoming 
more wide-spread 

Kentucky Military Institute, Lsmdon, has since 1906 fol- 
lowed the mterestmg plan of spending the winter months at 
Eau Gallie, Fla. The school was established m 1845. In 1896 
Col. C. W. Fowler, himself a graduate of the institute, became 
superintendent, and in the same year removed the school to its 
present site. In January every year the school migrates by 
special tram to its wmter quarters, returning in April. Colonel 
Fowler, a gentleman and a scholar, has shown himself thor- 
oughly open-minded and progressive, and early abandoned the 
classical program and adopted manual training as a feature 
of the school. He is a capable organizer and business manager 
and successful in choosing his assistants from the best eastern 
colleges. 

The Columbia Military Academy, forty miles south of 
Nashville, was opened in 1905 m the old government arsenal 
which has been transferred to a corporation, and was somewhat 
altered for school purposes. There are about one hundred 
cadets who are organized m a battalion of infantry of two com- 
panies. Col 0. C. Hulvey, the founder and owner of Tennessee 
Military Institute, is president. The Rev. Joseph H. Spearmg 
is superintendent 

Sewanee Military Academy, midway between Chattanooga 
and Nashville on the Cumberland Plateau, is a department of 
the University of the South, which was founded in 1857 by the 
bishops of the ten southern dioceses The academy began as the 
Sewanee Grammar School but in 1908 it received its present 
name. It occupies as barracks Qumtard Memorial Hall, erected 
in 1902, which is about half a mde from the buildmgs of the 
University. Smce 1912 the strictest system of military disci- 
pline has been mtroduced under Col. DuVal G. Cravens, the head 
master, and the standard has been raised. The cadets are or- 
ganizea mto a battalion of two companies with full staff and band. 

Tennessee Military Institute, established in 1902 at Sweet- 
water, has had a steady and consistent growth and now gradu- 
ates yearly a class of twenty or more. Col. Otey C Hulvey, 
the competent prmcipal, and all the members of the faculty 
are regularly commissioned by the governor of the state as 
oflicers in the National Guard of Tennessee. The military 
training is patterned after West Point, and the instruction is 
under the supervision of the War Department, by which it has 
been commended. 
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The Bingham School, Asheville, founded m 1793 by the 
Rev. Wilham Bingham, who came from Ireland twelve years 
previously and whose grandson, Col Robert Bingham, the 
present owner, has been in charge since 1857, is the oldest school 
for boys in the Southern states and for one hundred and twenty- 
one years has been continued by the same family The school 
has been migratory, having had five locations before the pres- 
ent one. The United States War Department details an officer 
for military instruction. The one hundred and thirty cadets 
come from all over the southern and many of the northern 
states. The boys’ club-house is an attractive feature. 

Homer Military School, removed recently to Charlotte, 
midway between Richmond and Atlanta, was founded m 1851 
by the father of the present principal, Jerome Chanmng Homer, 
who has had thirty-eight years’ experience m teaching The 
patronage is local with many day pupils There is an annual 
summer session. 

“The Citadel,” Charleston, is a military college modeled 
on West Pomt Previous to 1^1 it was a state depository for 
arms and munitions of war, and from 1865 to 1881 it was used as 
a mihtary post. Smce 1882 it has been reopened as a military 
college. The corps of two hundred and forty cadets is organized 
as a battalion of infantry of four compames and a band. “The 
Citadel” has been classed by the War Department as a “Dis- 
tinguished College” for the last eight years Col. Ohver J 
Bond (B.S., “The Citadel” ’86; PhD., 111. Wesleyan Univ. 
’95) has been a professor in the school smce 1896 and head since 
1908. 

Porter Military Academy, Charleston, was established in 
1867 by the late Rev. A. Toomer Porter as an academy for sons 
of Confederate soldiers. The military features were added in 
1890. It adimts day pupils who need not wear the mihtary 
uniform and prepares for the southern colleges and universities. 
The rector. Rev. Walter Mitchell, is the active head of the 
school. There is a lower school in connection with the academy 
where boys from nine to fourteen are admitted. In addition 
to the preparatory and commercial courses, a general course is 
given, designed for those students who wish to finish their studies 
at the school. 

Bailey Military Institute, Greenwood, S.C., has an army 
officer on duty as professor of mihtary science and tactics. Its 
patronage is largely local but it draws students from all over the 
state. The superintendent is a promment Baptist and a success- 
ful business man. 

Riverside Military Academy, Gainesville, was established 
eight years ago. In 1913 it came under the business manage- 
ment of Sandy Beaver, the president, who shares the ownership 
with F. M. McCoy, the principal, and other stockholders. The 
husthng business administration has brought the numbers up 
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to over one hundred and fifty. Since 1913 an army oflScer has 
been detailed tor mihtary instruction. The students are organ- 
ized m three compames with staff and band There is a summer 
Naval School on Lake Warner, half a mile distant. Much is 
made of athletics. 


Georgia Military Academy, College Park, has been run 
since 1900 by Col. J. C. Woodward, a keen competitor of the 
above. There is a United States Army officer detailed to the 
academy, and in 1913 and 1914 it was specially commended by 
the War Department for its mihtary instruction. The cadets 
are organized in a battalion of three companies and instruction 
is given m the three arms of the service. There are about one 
hundred and sixty in attendance, chiefly from the southern 
states. 


Gordon Institute, BamesviUe, was incorporated in 1852 as 
“The BamesviUe Male and Female High School,” and was 
renamed in 1872. In 1890 the military system was adopted. 
The school has been co-educational from the beginmng and 
accommodates two hundred and sixty students all of whom come 
from Georgia. From twenty-five to fifty are graduated each 
year. Edward T. Holmes (A.M., Mercer Univ ) has been the 
president since 1912. 

Georgia Military College, MilledgeviUe, was organized in 
1879 in the Old State Capitol as a department of the University 
of Geor^a under the name of the ‘‘Middle Georgia Military 
and Agricultural College.” In 1893 the trustees of the Univer- 
sity withdrew support, and the school has since been assisted 
by the town. In 1900 the name was changed to Georgia Mih- 
tary College. An active United States Army officer is detailed 
to the college. The school is co-educational with five hundred 
and forty in attendance coming from Greorgia. Col. O. R. 
Horton (A.B., Furman) has been president since 1912. 


Florida Military Academy, Jacksonville, has accommoda- 
tions for one hundred and twenty-five boarding and day pupils. 
The supermtendent and owner. Col. George W. Hulvey (A.B., 
Sweetwater College, Univ. of Virginia, Univ. of Chicago), has 
been connected with a number of southern educational institu- 
tions. Only such features of the mihtary S 3 ^tem have been 
incorporated as seem especially suited to the development of 
the growing boy. 


The University Military School, Mobile, is a small school 
which does substantial preparatory work and is accredited to 
the universities. The school always has its full quota and 
application must be made in advance. Julius T. Wnght is the 
prmcipal. 

Gulf Coast Military Academy, Gulfport, Miss., was opened 
in 1912 by Col. R. B. McGehee, formerly associate principal 
of Columbia Military Academy. Col. J. C. Hardy came to 
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the school in 1913. The climate permits much out-of-door 
work and out-of-door sleeping. There ^e over one hundred 
and thirty cadets in attendance, representing most of the south- 
ern states and some Central American countries 

Jefferson Military College, Washington, Miss., chartered 
in 1802, is one of the oldest institutions of its kmd m the South. 
Many of the able men of the South, includmg Jefferson Davis, 
twelve governors, eight United States senators, and twenty 
congressmen, were educated at this college At present there 
are over one himdred boys m attendance, mostly from Missis- 
sippi, but with a sprinkling from other states. Col. Robert A. 
Burton (Univ. of Ky.) is the superintendent. 

Amarillo Military Academy, at Amarillo, Tex, chartered 
as the Lowrey-Philhps Schools, adopted the mihtary system 
in 1913. B. G. Lowrey, LL.D., is the president and V. B. 
Lowrey, A.B., is the principal. 

West Texas Military Academy, at Alamo Heights, Tex., 
a suburb of San Antonio, is a yoimg institution, but already the 
largest in the Southwest. Though an Episcopal Church school 
it IS essentially mihtary in spirit and since 1909 has had an army 
oflftcer detailed by the War Department. The school is alBShated 
with the University of Texas, and forty colleges and universi- 
ties accept its students without exammations. 

The Peacock Military College, San Antonio, Tex., has 
been maintamed by Wesley Peacock smce 1894 and since 1900 
has been a military school. It was the first mihtary school in 
any Gulf state to be recognized by the War Department, which 
details an army oflSicer for mihtary instruction. The one hun- 
dred students are organized into a battalion of infantry of three 
companies. 

Ohio Military Institute at CoEege Hill, near Cincinnati, 
was established in 1890 on the foundation then known as Bel- 
mont College, and in earlier days as Farmers* College, the Alma 
Mater of ftesident Benjamm Harrison. The beginning, how- 
ever, may even be dated back to 1833 to Cary*s Academy, es- 
tablished on College Hill by Freeman Cary, father and uncle 
respectivdy of Alice and Phoebe Cary, the poets, who conducted 
a small training school for boys. It remains a small school di- 
rected by Col. A. M. Henshaw. The cadets are divided into an 
upper and a lower school. 

Miami Military Institute at Germantown, in southwestern 
Ohio, was established in 1896 by Col. Orvan Graff Brown, the 
present head of this school. 

Northwestern Military Academy was established at High- 
land Park, 111., m 1888 by Col. H. P. Davidson. In 1911 he was 
succeeded by his son, R. P. Davidson, as superintendent. Colonel 
Davidson, who is also president of the North Central Academic 
Association, gives the academy a capable business administration. 
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He has recently removed the school to Lake Geneva in south- 
ern Wisconsin, eighty-five miles from Chicago, but the winter 
sessions are still held m the old location in Highland Park. The 
school now affords opportunity for naval as w^ as mihtary tram- 
ing. The Secretary of the Navy authorized the issue of six 
completely equipped naval cutters for the naval branch of the 
school. The mmtary instruction is under the supervision of a 
United States Army officer assigned by the War Department. 

Rock River Military Academy, Dixon, is conducted by 
Major Edwin B. Floyd, who had served in the Umted States 
Army and as commandant of cadets in one of the leading mili- 
tary schools of the West for eleven years. The course of study 
includes work from the primary grades through high school. 

Western Military Academy, Alton, twenty-five miles north 
of St. Louis, was begun by the late Edward Wyman in 1879 and 
conducted by him as Wyman Institute until his death in 1888. 
In 1892 the school was mcoiporated and the military system in- 
troduced. The present superintendent. Col. Albert M. Jackson 
(A.B., Prmceton ^84, A M., '87), who has been connected with 
the school for twenty-seven years, shares the ownership and 
management with Major George D. Eaton, the principal. The 
school IS one of the best of its class, attractively situated and 
particularly well-equipped. The academy is a post of the state 
national guard and receives from the United States War De- 
partment mihtary equipment for two hundred cadets. In 1914 
because of the efficiency of the mihtary system it was distin- 
guished by the Umted States War Department as one of the ten 
^ Honor Schools." There are strong departments in athletics 
and music and college preparatory work is adequately carried 
on. Upwards of two hundred cadets come from the Middle 
West. 

Morgan Park Academy, fourteen miles from the center of 
Chicago, was organized in 1892 with the co-operation of Presi- 
dent Haiper of the University of Chicago. It has recently been 
reorganized with Mr. E. J. Price as president of the board of 
trustees and Mr. Harry D. Abells (B.S., Univ. of Chicago '97), 
principal. Mr. Abells has been connected with the academy 
since 1898. The patronage is largely from the north central 
states. 

Culver Military Academy, Lake Maxinkuckee, Ind., eighty- 
four miles from Chicago, is one of the most prosperous of the 
thoroughgomg mihtary schools. Established in 1894 by the 
late Henry Harrison Culver, it is still owned by the Culver 
Estate. On the destruction of the buildings by fire the follow- 
ing year a new building of brick, designed for the school, was 
erected. Under Colonel Fleet as superintendent, who before had 
been the head of the Missouri Military Academy, the school 
grew rapidly. Col. L. R. Gignilliat, who for fourteen years 
previously had been commandant, has been superintendent since 
1910. Colonel Gignilliat is a tactful and cap^le administrator. 
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He has an admirable system of supervision of student activities 
outside the class-room and the drill-hall and holds advanced 
ideas upon vocational selection, debating, and hterary organiza- 
tions. Under him the academy has continued to prosper so that 
it now enrolls between four and five hundred cadets The eauip- 
ment is complete and the faculty strong. Cavalry, artillery, 
and mihtary engineering are featured. For eight consecutive 
years the Umted States War Department has given the mih- 
tary work of the school the highest rating. The cadets come 
largely from the middle western states, but to an extent the 
patronage is national. 

St. John’s Military Academy is at Delafield in the beau- 
tiful lake region of Southern Wisconsin, three hours from 
Chicago. The school was estabhshed by the Rev. Sidney T. 
Smythe in 1884, became military two years later, and was mcor- 
porated in 1889, and is still under the direction of its founder. 
The school emphasizes its Episcopahan mfluence and all stu- 
dents must attend evensong five times in the week and chapel 
on Sundays. Gen. Charles Kmg, the soldier novelist, whose 
home is near by, was early interested in the school and still re- 
tains his connection, nominally, as superintendent of military in- 
struction. The commandant, Major Roy F. Farrand, W N. G., 
IS a man of force and is a definite influence. In 1910 the military 
system had reached such efficiency that the school was desig- 
nated an “Honor School” by the United States War Depart- 
ment. The two hundred and thirty cadets are organized as a 
battalion of infantry of four companies with a cadet band. 
The patronage, though largely from Illinois and Wisconsin, 
represents thirty-six states and foreign countries. There are 
eight hundred alumni. 

Racine College is a preparatory school with a modified mili- 
tary system which is kept subordinate to the general work of 
the school. Founded m 1852 by the Rev. Dr. Park as a Plrot- 
Bstant Episcopal college, it has during its sixty-three years of 
existence been an important educational factor not only in Wis- 
consin but in a great section of the Middle West. The Rev. 
Francis Shero is the present warden and head master and is 
greatly beloved by all. 

St- Charles Military Academy, twenty miles from St. 
Louis, dates from 1831 and claims to be the oldest boys’ school 
west of the Mississippi. The attendance of seventy boys is 
largely from Missouri and surroimding states. Col. Herbert 
F. Walter is president and proprietor. 

Missouri Military Academy, at Mexico, now in its twenty- 
sixth year, is under the direction of Col Walter Rhodes Kohr, 
3.S president. The school is small, permitting one teacher for 
every ten boys. 

Kemper Military School, at Boonville, was founded in 1844 
oy Frederick T. Kemper, who continued m active control until 
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his death in 1881. Col. T. A Johnston, the present head, who 
introduced the military system, has been connected with the 
school since 1868 and has been superintendent smce 1881. Ac- 
commodations are provided for one hundred and fifty cadets, 
most of whom come from the immediately surrounding states 
There are high school, manual traimng, commercial, and grammar 
school departments. The school is organized as a military post 
and has oflScial recogmtion by the state In 1914 the military 
system had reached such eflSciency that the school was desig- 
nated an “Honor School” by the United States War Depart- 
ment. 

Wentworth Military Academy, at Lexington, established 
in 1880, adopted the mfiitary system a year later, and is the pio- 
neer mihtary school in the Middle West. In 1914 the War De- 
partment placed it among the first ten military schools of the 
country and its graduates receive commissions as second lieuten- 
ants from the State Militia. Its patronage is largely from Mis- 
souri and the adjacent states. Col. Sandford S^ers is the 
superintendent. 

University Military Acadeniy, Columbia, is a home school 
for thirty boys with simple military discipline It is main- 
tained by John B. Welch, for twenty years a high school principal 
in New England. 

Shattuck, at Faribault, fifty miles south of Minneapolis, is 
perhaps the most notable school in the West. It was the con- 
c^tion of the Rev. Hen^ W. Whipple, the first Bishop of 
Minneapolis, who was familiar with the great usefulness of such 
schools m England as Winchester and Rugby, and saw the need 
of a permanent educational institution in tms region. As early 
as 1858 the Rev. James L. Breck had established in Faribault 
a small school which later incorporated as the Bishop Seabury 
Mission. Out of this have grown the three renowned schools, 
Seabury Divinity School, St. Mary's HaU for Girls, and Shat- 
tuck. The boys' school was named for an early benefactor. 
Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck, of Boston. The Rev. James 
Dobbm has been rector from its first organization. In 1913 
Rev. E. T. Mathison became associate rector. Mr. John H H. 
Lyon, except for a bnef interval, has long been head master. 
There is a strong faculty of university graduates. During its 
long career more than three thousand boys have been tramed 
in its halls. The students are drawn largely from well-to-do 
families of the great Northwest. Shattuck is a church school 
and its students live in groups of twelve to forty imder a modi- 
fied “house” system, each house in the care of a master and an 
assistant. Mfiitary training is required of all and the two 
hundred students are organized into a battalion of infantry. 
During the Spanish-American War more men were m the ser- 
vice who had been trained at Shattuck than at any other mihtary 
school. During recent years it has usually been reported by 
the War Department as an “Honor School.” 
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College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, was opened in 1885 as a 
diocesan institution conducted by priests It is a Roman 
Catholic college preparatory school having an attendance of 
nearly seven hundred, largely from Minnesota, though many 
other states are represented The mihtary work is of high class 
and the War Department has several times designated it as 
a distinguished school The corps of cadets is orgamzed mto a 
regiment of three battahons, comprismg nme compames, with 
a band. 

St. John’s Military School, Salina, Kans , was founded by 
Elisha Thomas, the second Bishop of Kansas, with the co-op- 
eration of the public-spirited citizens of that town. The schoors 
patronage was largely local, but has now become wide-spread. 
The lower school is a department for boys under fourteen years 
of age. The Rev. M. B. Stewart is the principal. 

Kearney Military Academy, opened in 1892 under the 
auspices of the Protestant Episcopal Church, is the only mih- 
tary school m Nebraska. The Rev. Robert B. H. Bell is 
rector. 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, in the Pecos 
Valley at an altitude of thirty-seven hundred feet, was estab- 
lished by an act of the legislature and opened in September, 1898, 
but enjoys all the privileges of the older established state mili- 
tary institutions of the East. In 1898 Congress panted it 
jfifty thousand acres of public land which has since been increased, 
the income from which is used for general maintenance. The 
bmldings are substantial and the school is well equipped. Since 
1905 a United States Army oflScer has been detailed for military 
instruction. The War Department has for five successive years 
designated it as a distinguished institution. Since its inception 
Col. James W. Willson has been superintendent. Its one hun- 
dred and eighty-five cadets are drawn largely from the south- 
western states. 

Hill Military Academy, Portland, Ore., has been prominent 
in that section of the Northwest smce its establishment thirteen 
years ago by Dr. J. W. Hill (A.B., Yale 78; M.D., WiUimette 
Univ. ^81) who has been identified with the educational inter- 
ests of Portland for nearly forty years. He is now assisted by 
his son, Joseph A. Hill (Ph.B., Yale ’02). It is a boarding and 
day school and draws its pupils largely from the Pacific Coast 
and the Rocky Mountain states. A summer camp is main- 
tamed at Nehalem, a beautiful and picturesque spot on the 
rugged Oregon coast. 

Hitchcock Military Academy, San Rafael, Cal., near San 
Erancisco, was opened in 1878 by Rev. William Dixon, under 
the name of '*Selbome School.” In 1899 the school was de- 
stroyed by fire, was rebuilt on its new site, and the name changed 
to Hitchcock Military Academy. Since that time Rex W, 
Sherer (Ph.B., Univ. of Cal. ’98) has been connected with 
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the school, first as commandant and smce 1911 as president, 
and has given the school a conscientious busmess admmistra^ 
tion. ^ The patronage is from the western states and Central 
American countries The school mamtams a summer camp 
on Eel Elver m Mendocmo Coimty. 

Mt. Tamalpais Military Academy, San Bafael, has had 
a steady growth smce its establishment in 1889 by the Eev. 
Arthur Crosby (A.M , Rutgers; D.D , Washington and Jefferson). 
Mr. Crosby is a strong man of senous educational ideals who 
has made the school one of the best on the Coast. It features 
cavalry and artiUeiy and ha-p an military eucampment. 

In the upper and the lower school over a hundred boys are 
enrolled who come from the Pacific Coast and a dozen other 
states and countries. The alumm number about one hundred 
and ei^ty. 

St. Matthew’s Military School, Burhngame, the oldest 
school on the Coast, sixteen miles south of San Erancisco, was 
established in 1866 by the late Rev. Alfred L. Brewer. His son, 
the Rev William A. Brewer (A.B., Univ. of Cal) who has 
now been in charge fifteen years, has adnoirably and conscien- 
tiously continued his father’s work. The life is wholesome, 
democratic, and military, and the patronage, stable. It is a home 
school surroimded by good influences in which Mr Brewer 
bnngs out the best that is m a boy. Most of the boys prepare 
for college. 

Los Angeles Military Academy, in the foothills of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, midway between Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, was established in 1895. Walter J. Bailey, the pnn- 
dpal, has been identified with the school for many years and 
is among the best-known educators of Southern CaJifomia. 
Mrs. Bailey is the assistant principal. The patronage is largely 
local. 

The Harvard School, Los Angeles, otherwise known as the 
“Bishop’s School for Boys,” is a boarding and day school es- 
tablished in 1900 by Gren-^e Emery, who had for years been 
a master in the Boston Latin School. Rev. Robert B. Gooden 
(A.M., Trinity) is the present head master.^ The trustees of 
the school mdude a number of the most prominent busmess and 
professional men of Los Angeles. A United States Army ofl&cer 
is detailed by the War Department for military instruction. 
There is an enrollment of nearly two hundred boys, largely 
from California. One hundred and eighty have graduated 
from the school, some of whom have enter^ the leading col- 
leges. An attractive feature of the school is its summer camp 
at Catalina Island, off the coast. 

Page Military Academy, Los Angeles, established in 1908 
by Robert A. Gibbs (A B., Umv. of S Cal.), is a school for 
young boys through grammar grades. The school has had a 
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remarkable growth and next fall will move into new buildings. 
At present there are one hundred and sixty boys enrolled. 

California Milita^ Academy, Los Angeles, now in its 
tenth year, is a boarding and day milita^ school for boys from 
six years up. N. William Brick, A.M., is the principal. 

San Diego Army and Navy Academy, located at Pacific 
Beach, a suburb of San Diego, was established in 1910 by Capt. 
Thomas A. Davis, late Sixth U. S Vol. Infantry. It has had 
a rapid growth and in 1913-14 enrolled one hundred and twenty- 
eight cadets. The climatic and other attractions have drawn 
students from fifteen states and four foreign countries. 




GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 




HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


While the beginnings of female education” in America go 
back to the earhest Colomal days, it was not until the close oiP 
the eighteenth century that there was any general provision 
made for the formal education of girls. Before that time the 
teaching of girls was a family, not a public matter. It was a 
common occurrence for a mother in teaching her own children 
to include others of the immediate neighborhood, and so grew 
up the *'dame schools” These were often maintained under 
the sanction of the town and frequently received some slight 
assistance from the town treasury. In these schools there was 
some instruction in reading, spelnng, sewing, and knitting. 

A school of this type existed in New Haven as early as 1651, 
for the records tell us of a little girl brought into Court in that 
year for '^prophane swearing.” She was charged with using 
such expressions as “by my soul” and “as I am a Christian.” 
At the trial her mother testified that she learned some of her 
ill-carriage at Goodwife Wickham^s where she went to school. 

At first guls were barred from the town schools in New Eng- 
land, and it is doubtful when they began to be generally admitted. 
The earliest record in which girls are mentioned is in connec- 
tion with the founding of the school in Dorchester in 1639. 
It was left “to the discretion of the elders and seven men whether 
maids shall be taught with the boys or not,” and history shows 
adverse action on the part of the seven wise men. But in 
1699 m Rehoboth, the selectmen engaged Mr. Robert Dickson 
“to do his utmost endeavor to teach both sexes of boys and 
girls to read English and write and cast accounts.” Yet even 
in the early Cmonial days there were girls who persuaded 
their fathers or brothers to teach them, and in such irreguto 
ways a few young women attained knowledge beyond the rudi- 
ments. 

The Moravians who established themselves in Pennsylvania 
about 1740 immediately opened schools for both boys and girls. 
The Moravian Seminary at Bethlehem, estabhshed in 1742 
as a boarding school for girls, remains to this day the oldest 
girls' school in the country. The Penn Charter School in 
Philadelphia, perhaps influenced by the Moravian example, 
shortly after opened its doors to both sexes. In New England, 
where the Engliah and ecclesiastical traditions of education 
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prevailed, there was no separate school for girls until nearly 
forty years later, and it was not until 1829 that Abbot Acad- 
emy, the jfirst permanent school exclusively for girls, was estab- 
lished. 

The Revolutionary days mark a time of awakening when 
a demand for education on the part of girls and young women 
resulted in more adequate provision for their instruction. About 
the year 1770, in and about Hartford, girls were taught m the 
pubhc schools. They “had no separate classes though gen- 
erally sitting in separate benches.” At Portsmouth, too, we 
learn from the diary of David McClure that in 1773 he “opened 
the school consistmg the first day of about thirty misses . . . 
from seven to twenty years of age. ... I attended them in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography, principally. This 
is, I believe, the only female school supported by the town in 
New England.” 

After the Revolution private schools for girls began to appear 
which offered a somewhat higher grade of instruction. The 
Rev. William Woodbridge who graduated from Yale in 1780 
during his senior year kept a young ladies’ school at New Haven 
in which he taught grammar, geography, composition, and 
rhetoric. In the same year, too. Dr. Rush established an acad- 
emy for girls at Philadelphia. Timothy Dwight, the first 
President of Yale of that name, was a distmguished pioneer 
in women’s education. He maintained a Seminary at Green- 
field Hill, Conn., until 1795 when he became President of Yale. 

By the close of the eighteenth century, most New England 
towns had made some provision for female mstruction. Usually 
they were attended to by the schoolmasters during the noon 
hour. In at least one case the schoolmaster devoted his whole 
time to the “misses” from five to seven in the morning. The 
development of the academies was a great step in the higher 
education of women. Many of the earher academies opened 
their doors on equal terms to both sexes. Leicester Academy 
founded in 1784, Westford m 1793, and Bradford in 1803, were 
co-educational from the start, and the latter shortly after be- 
came exclusively a girls’ school. 

In the female seminaries which grew up at this time no very 
high ideals of education prevailed, — ^the catechism, embroidery, 
“painting m oils and use of the globes” usually forming an 
inevitable element in the curriculum. But a stronger move- 
ment was at hand. The Rev. Joseph Emerson’s Seminary 
for Young Women at Byfield and Saugus, Mass., was attended 
in the six years of its existence by upwards of one thousand 
pupils. Many of them became school-teachers, among them 
Mary Lyon, who with Emma Hart (afterwards Mrs. John Wil- 
lard) became the great apostles for the better education of 
girls. At Hartford, Catherme Beecher’s Seminary (1822- 
1832) together with her writings exercised a wide influence, 
contributing to the growmg popiilarity of women’s education. 

The first endowed incorporate institution in New England 
expressly for the education of girls was the Adams AcSemy 
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at Derry, N.H., 1823, where Mary Lyon and Zilpah Grant 
were co-laborers for four years until they removed to Ipswich, 
Mass., where the first mcorporated girls' academy in Massa- 
chusetts came into existence in 1828, Abbot Academy at Andover 
being established the following year. With the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century, ‘^female institutions" multiplied 
rapidly throughout the South and seminaries for women and 
co-educational schools through the North and West. Much 
of the instruction was doubtless what would now be called 
elementary, much of it would today be considered trivial, — 
undue attention was perhaps given to such accomplishments 
as the social standards of the times required for young ladies. 

The ideals maintamed by Mary Lyon, Emma Willard, and 
later by Sarah Porter at Farmington, all did much to raise the 
standard of solid learning for girls. Mrs. Willard taught suc- 
cessively at Westfield, Mass., Middlebury, Vt., and Water- 
ford, N.Y., finally in 1821 on the invitation of citizens estabh^- 
ing a seminary at Troy, N.Y., which contmues a prosperous 
mstitution to this day. Some two hundred schools for girls, 
one-half of them in the Southern States, were the direct resifit 
of inspiration received under her teaching. The labors of 
Mary Lyon culminated in an incorporation in 1836 of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary. But all this was not without opposition 
and the question was gravely raised, ''Who shall cook our 
food if the girls are to be taught philosophy?" 

Since that day the steady ^owth of seminaries and acad- 
emies and, more significant still, of colleges and universities 
solely for women has brought about a universal recognition 
of the rights and needs of women in educational matters. 
"Women's liberation from intellectual bondage," "the failure 
to utilize women's vast energies," "the romantic idea of treat- 
ing women as a clinging vine," and other similar phrases have 
been relegated to the vocabulary of the past. The twentieth 
century regards the education of women as a common-sense, 
practical essential m the preparation of each generation for its 
work in the world. 

More pertinent, perhaps, to our immediate subject is the 
fact that the number and popularity of women's colleges and 
other advanced institutions of learning has led to the creation 
of a new type of private school in which the preparation for 
entrance into college life is the most prominent, if not the only 
aim. 

The enterprise characteristic of educational movements 
of the present day is as evident in the education of girls as 
boys and it is the private schools that are still leading the way. 
For special traimng of all kinds, no hi^ efficiency can yet be 
attained without resortmg to private institutions. This is 
equally true in music, art, and kindred subjects. Thou^ 
the public generously provides for the training of teachers for 
the ordinary grade schools, it is still left to private initiative 
to supply training for teachers of kindergarten, physical 
training, domestic science, and the speech arts. The .summer 
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camp for girls is an educational movement still entirely in 
pnvate hands and may yet be seen to be of such value as to 
warrant its more general application at pubhc expense. 

Education for girls and womanhood has reached beyond mere 
academic grounding, and now aims to prepare not only for a 
position of equality, mdividuahty, and freedom m knowledge 
with men, but for a high conception of her duties to the state 
and for her share in the world’s work. It is the function of 
every private school for girls to play its part in developing 
a more efficient and a higher standard for women and, mci- 
dentally, for men. 



NEW ENGLAND 


The Winsor School, Pilgrim Road & Eiverway Drive, the 
largest and perhaps the foremost of the girls* day schools of 
Boston, is evidence of the able administration and notable execu- 
tive capacity of Miss Mary Pickard Winsor, a member of the 
Boston family which has become prominent in education and 
finance It has grown in the last twenty-eight years from 
modest beginnings on Boylston Street to a school of two hundred 
and forty pupils. In 1908 it was incorporated with the assist- 
ance and ^ancial backing of some of Boston’s ablest and most 
representative men and women, and the present buildings on 
Riverway Drive were erected to afford the best educational 
facilities. Miss Wmsor’s School has long enjoyed the highest 
social prestige so that it is patronized by the most exclusive 
Boston fanadues and those who appreciate the social advantages 
of membership in the school. The administrative and teaching 
staff of forty provide, in addition to the general finishing course, 
a college preparatory and a post-graduate course. 

The Misses May’s School, 339 Marlborough St., is a con- 
tinuation of Miss Folsom’s School, which for many years en- 
joyed the highest social standing. Miss Mary C. S. May, the 
principal, has established a regime which appe^s to a character- 
istic Boston clientele by whom she is regarded with trust and 
confidence. With the assistance of her sister, Miss IsabeUe 
May, she is at the head of a strong college-trained faculty. 
In addition to the regular college and post-graduate courses, 
the school offers specif advantages for the study and speaking 
of French. 

Miss Guild and Miss Evans’s School, 29 Fairfield St., 
succeeded in 1911 the Commonwealth Avenue School which, 
originally founded in 1883 by the Misses Gilman, had a long 
and honorable record. Miss Fanme C. Guild, a member of a 
distinguished Boston family, was for ten years joint prmcipal 
with Miss Juha R. Gihnan of the Commonwealth Avenue School, 
and before that for many years a teacher at Dana HaU, Welles- 
ley. Miss Jeannie Evans was for eleven years previous to 
1911 associate principal of Dana Hall She handles the scho- 
lastic departments while Miss Guild keeps in immediate touch 
with the general life of the school. There is a day school of 
thirty girS, but the resident department is restricted to eigh- 
teen pupils, who are drawn from the upper classes all over the 
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country. A high standard of scholarship and thorough prep- 
aration for college are the chief aims of the school. 

Miss Haskell’s School for Girls, 314 Marlborough St., 
has for the past twelve years been mamtained as a day school 
by Miss Mary E. Haskell (A.B , Wellesley), a southern woman 
of strong personality who has made a secure place for herself 
and her school among an extended Boston chentele. The school 
prepares for the leading colleges. 

Miss McClintock’s School, 4 Arlington St., one of the 
younger schools in Boston, is a small boardmg school acceptmg 
thirty day pupils. Miss Mary Law McClmtock’s purpose is to 
tram a small number of girls according to her broad educational 
and social ideals, and also to afford all the advantages of Boston 
to girls from outside New England. As the boarding depart- 
ment is limited to a dozen or fifteen girls Miss McClmtock is 
able to give each pupil close personal supervision m an inti- 
mate, cultured home me. Bom in the South, educated in the 
West (A.B., Goucher Col.; Ph.M , Umv. of Chicago) and having 
taught many years in the East, Miss McClintock has brought 
wide experience and sjunpathetic understanding as well as origi- 
nality to the special needs of the ^Is committed to her care, and 
has won the affection of her pupils and the confidence of their 
parents. 

Miss Church’s School, 6 Gloucester St. & 401 Beacon St., 
is a day school with a resident department attracting its pupils 
from families of position and wealth through New England. 
Since the establishment of her school fifteen years ago Miss Mary 
E. Church, previously of the Gilman School, has been particu- 
larly succes^ul in preparing girls for the demands and activities 
of social life while at the same time giving them sound academic 
training. Miss Church is an Episcopalian and all resident pupils 
are expected to attend Trinity Church. 

Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls, The Fenway, is 
both a day and boarding school maintained for twenty-three 
years by Miss Catharine J. Chamberlayne, A.M., who had 
previously had a long and successful experience in New England 
schools. Miss Chamb^layne brought to her project mature 
esperience and tried abihty, so that the school has made a sub- 
stantial name for itself and draws not only from Boston but from 
the East, South, and West. Ten years ago the school moved from 
Commonwealth Avenue to its new building in the Fenway. It 
is a finishing school with an enrollment of thirty-five girls offer- 
ing varied and attractive electives and also affording opportu- 
nity for college preparation. 

The Brimmer School, 67-69 Brimmer St., is a large day 
school for girls with a lower school to which boys are amnitted 
in the primary grades and there is also a Montessori class for 
httle children. It is largely patronized by the families of the 
Back Bay. The school is a continuation of Miss C ummin gs^ 
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School, which was formed in 1912 through the union of Miss 
Browne’s Classical School for Girls, established m 1887, and Miss 
Creech’s School, which dated from 1909. Increasing numbers 
required a new fireproof building better adapted to the school 
purposes, in which the school opened in 1914. The school 
IS now controlled by a corporation of which Richard G. 
Madaurin, President of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
is the head. Miss Mabel Homer Cummings, the principal (A.B., 
Smith ’95), taught in the Chestnut HiU School, Brookhne, and 
was principal of the preparatory department of the Volkrnann 
School before she bought the Classical School for Girls m 1911. 
The assistant principal is Miss M. M. Pickering and there is a 
faculty of twenty-five. 

The Gurtis-Peabody School, 507 Beacon St., provides for 
about Mty older girls in college preparatory and general courses. 
There is also an open air school for children as young as six. 
Miss Elizabeth Curtis and Miss Lucy G. Peabody are the prin- 
cipals. 

The Cambridge School for Girls, formerly the Gilman 
School, has throu^i its founder been closely connected with the 
devdopment of Radcliffe College. Mr. Arthur Gilman con- 
ceived the plan of affordmg women a systematic course of studies 
under Harvard instructors which resmted in the “Annex” that 
later became Radcliffe. The success of the “Annex” led Mr. 
Gilman in 1886 to establish a school for younger girls. It soon 
became the foremost girls’ school for the families of old Cam- 
bridge. Miss Ruth Coit, whose family name has been so promi- 
nent m New England education, was associated with Mr. Gilman 
dxiring the last years of his administration and since his death in 
1907 has been head mistress. A woman of imusual intellect- 
ual vigor she ably maintains the prestige of the school. There is 
a day department providing for girls of all ages and offering 
both college preparatory and general courses. The residence 
nearby on Concord Avenue affords accommodation for a small 
number of boarding pupils. In 1909 the school was incorporated 
under its present name. The board of directors includes mem- 
bers of the faculties of Harvard and Radcliffe. 

. Lasetl Seminary, Aubumdale, ten miles from Boston, is a 
school of national rather than local repute. Founded in 1851 
by Professor Edward Lasell of Williams College, it was from 
1874 until 1908 under the control of Charles C. Bragdon, who 
is stiU principal emeritus. He introduced many practical feat- 
ures, includmg the study of domestic science on a scientific 
basis. In 1908 Dr. Guy M. Winslow (A.B., Tufts ’95, Ph.D. 
’98), the present principal, who had for ten years previously 
been an instructor in the school, bou^t a controlling interest 
in the property. He is a progressive man with practical ideals 
of the education of the modem woman and a passion for thor- 
oughness in work. The two hundred students, avera^g nine- 
teen years of age, come from all over America. The broadest 
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democracy characterizes the school spirit and there is a marked 
vitality about the school life which expresses itself m varied and 
constant activities. A girl here receives a traming fitting her 
to be a participant, not a mere onlooker in her future environ- 
ment. A Lasell girl is always “doing things,*’ — ^from canoeing 
on the Charles River to entertaining at a formal dinner with 
grace of hospitality and housekeeping abihty. The faculty of 
forty offer many courses of college grade. The large body of 
loyal alumnae are organized m Lasell Clubs in many cities 
tlmough the West. 

Dana Hall, Wellesley, was founded in 1881 by the Misses 
Julia A. and Sarah P. Eastman with the co-operation of Welles- 
ley College, as a preparatory school for that institution In 
1899 it came under the exceptionally strong management of 
Miss Helen Temple Cooke, and to her admmistrative ability 
it is due that Dana Hall has become one of the leading second- 
ary schools for girls m the United States. Miss Cooke was 
a special student at Wellesley and had previously conducted a 
private school in Rutland, Vt. A woman of remarkable per- 
sonality and force and of high ideals of womanhood, she has 
a strong attraction for girls, and her influence upon them is 
inspiring and lasting. 

In order to broaden the scope of Dana Hall work, Miss Cooke 
has established two additional co-ordinated schools: “Tenacre,” 
opened in 1910 for younger girls, fits them for the secondary 
schook; ^^Pine Manor,” opened in 1911, is an upper school 
intended for the paduates of Dana Hall and of other secondary 
schools who desire advanced academic work, with opportuni- 
ties for domestic science, music, or art Three hundred girls 
are in attendance at this group of schools. Of eighty graduates 
yearly about thirty enter college The body of alumnae numbers 
nearly two thousand. 

Walnut Hill School, at Natick within two miles of Welles- 
ley, is a preparatory school for that and other colleges. It was 
established in 1894 at the suggestion of President Shafer of 
Wellesley College by the present principals, Miss Charlotte H. 
Conant and Miss Florence Bigelow Both are Wellesley grad- 
uates, and Miss Bigelow was for four years an instructor in the 
college. Its proximity to Wellesley enables students and in- 
structors to keep m close touch with Wellesley activities, and 
the college recommends to it many girls found unprepared to 
meet its exacting requirements. The high standard of instruc- 
tion maintained makes Walnut Hill today one of the best col- 
lege preparatory schools in New England. There is resident 
accommodation for eighty girls. 

The Misses Allen School for Girls was estabhshed by the 
daughters of the late Nathaniel T. Allen, abolitionist, educator, 
reformer, philanthropist, who for half a century conducted the 
Allen School for Boys. In 1904 they opened the old colonial 
Allen homestead at West Newton for young ladies. The forty 
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pupils are drawn from all sections. The school prepares for 
college and graduates are now in Bryn Mawr, Radchffe, Simmons, 
and Smith. Since the death of her sister, Miss Lucy E. Allen 
(A B , Smith) has conducted the school. It is distinctly a 
family and home school where girls receive much mdividual 
attention. 

Mount Ida School for Girls, Newton, established and 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. George Erankhn Jewett, the principals, 
attracts about one hundred girls from all parts of the country. 

Miss Faulkner’s House of Education for Girls, Dedham, 
is a small boardmg school with a larger day department patron- 
ized largely by the representative famihes of Dedham. Miss 
Faulkner is English both by birth and training, and the school 
is modeled largely after the English girls* schools. She gives 
much attention to personal development of pupils who do not 
go to college, and the school makes a specialty as well of pre- 
paring pupils for Bryn Mawr. 

Quincy Mansion School, Wollaston, was foimded twenty 
years ago by the well-known New England educator, Horace 
Mann Willard, whose widow is the principal. The school offers 
both preparatory and special courses. 

Hathaway House, Milton, offers resident accommodation 
for eighteen girls in attendance at Milton Academy. It is 
under the supervision of the academy though not a part of it. 
Since 1901 the academy has maintained a separate department 
attended by over forty girls above the primary grades. 

Standish Manor School, Halifax, twenty miles from Boston 
and twelve miles from Plymouth, is a home school for backward 
girls where they may receive careful attention. Opened as the 
Ivy Lodge School at East Orleans a few years ago by Mrs. 
Ellen C. Dresser its ^owth necessitated more spacious quarters 
and its removal to its present attractive home. Each of the 
teachers has received special training in her particular subject. 

Resthaven, conducted by Miss Catharine Regina Seabuiy 
since 1912 on her farm at Mendon, one hour from Boston, is 
hmited to twelve girls. Miss Seabury, the daughter of the 
Rev. Samuel Seabury, editor of The Churchman, studied at Bryn 
Mawr College and Radchffe and was eleven years head of St. 
Agnes, an Episcopal school at Albany. 

House in the Pines was established three years ago by 
Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, at Norton, where proximity to 
Wheaton College offers opportunities for lectures and concerts. 
Miss Cormsh, who was previously a teacher at Farmington, is 
a young woman especially fitted to win the admiration and com- 
radeship of her pupils. The forty resident pupils come from 
■wide-spread regions. The elementary department under the 
direction of Harriet Huson has apphed new and original ideas. 
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Whiting Hall, South Sudbury, is a country home school for 
younger girls opened two years ago by Mr. and Mrs Elbridge 
Cutler Whiting. 

The Weston School for Girls was established in 1906 in the 
old Weston homestead at Roxbury by the late Rev. S. Sher- 
burne Mathews and his daughter, Mrs. Ehsabeth Mathews- 
Richardson (A.B , Wellesley), who is the principal. In 1914 the 
school was incorporated and relocated at Weston. It is a home 
school emphasizing its outdoor life. 

The Waltham School for Girls, founded by Benjamin 
Worcester m 1860, is conducted by the New Church Institute of 
Education in conformity with New Church ideals. George H. 
Beaman is the principal. 

Marycliff Academy, Arlington Heights, is a Catholic board- 
ing school for girls but students of all denominations are wel- 
comed. It was first opened in 1913 in the old “Robbms Sprmg 
Hotel.” It is conducted by the Sisters of Christian Education, 
a teaching order founded in 1817. Besides the preparatory 
and academic course, there is a two-year commercial course. 

Bradford Academy, the oldest institution in New England 
for the higher education of women, was estabhshed in 1803 by 
the paririiioners of the Congregational church of the town of 
Bradford and until 1836 was co-educational. The school has 
been fortunate throughout its history in having on its bo^d 
of trustees men and women of unusual capacity and devotion 
to the interests of Bradford. Alice Freeman Palmer long took 
an active interest which is continued today by her husband, 
Professor George Herbert Palmer, and by the present treasurer, 
Lewis Kennedy Morse. The strong personahty of Miss Laura 
A, Knott, A.M., the principal smce 1901, is stamped on the life 
and work of the school. Preparation for the leading colleges is 
especially accented thou^ the other phases of school life are not 
neglected. The unusual advantages of Bradford early drew 
students from aU over New England, but for many decades the 
patronage has been national. During the century and more of 
its existence over seven thousand students have attended the 
school, and there are four thousand hving alumnse with associa- 
tions in many cities. At present there are one hundred and forty- 
five students guided by a large and efficient faculty. Superior 
advantages are made possible at a moderate price throu^ an 
endowment generously contributed by friends since the be- 
ginning and by its exceptionally strong management. 

Whittier School, Merrimac, named for the Quaker poet, 
whose home is two miles distant, has been maintamed since 1893 
by Mr. and Mrs. Wm. M. Russell. Mrs. Annie Brackett Rus- 
sell is a ^duate of Boston University and for fifteen years has 
been assisted by her sister, Miss Brackett The school makes 
no pretense of being fashionable, but offers a quiet pleasant home, 
with college preparation for those who desire, to twenty-five 
girls who come from wide-spread regions. 
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Abbot Academy was founded in 1829, the first incorporated 
school in New England solely for the education of young women. 
It is at Andover, which has long been an educational center, 
twenty-three miles north of Boston. Abbot has been fortunate 
in having a succession of strong and able women as its principals, 
who have always maintained high educational ideals, inspiring 
the students and helping them to do most efficient work. The 
strong influence of Miss Emily Means, prmcipal for many years 
until her retirement in 1912, still remains with the school. The 
present principal. Miss Bertha Bailey, formerly of the Taconic 
School, has in her two years of office ably maintained its stand- 
ards. The school is rich in traditions and endowments, and has 
a large body of loyal alumnae. A democratic spirit prevails 
among the one hundred and forty girls, who are drawn largely 
from New England. 

Rogers Hall, Lowell, occupies the old colonial mansion and 
estate of Miss Elizabeth Rogers who gave it, together with a 
generous endowment, for that purpose The school was created 
by Mrs UnderhiU and smce her retirement in 1910 her sister. 
Miss Olive S. Parsons (A.B., XJniv. of Chicago), long associated 
with her, has been the principal. It offers college preparatory and 
academic work and specializes in music and the household arts. 

The Concord School for Girls, formerly Miss White’s 
School, was taken over in 1914 by Miss Marianna Woodhull 
(AB., Smith; A.M., Columbia), who was formerly dean at Bates 
College. Her broad trainmg and social esperience enable her 
to maintain high scholastic standards and a home of quiet dig- 
nity, simplicity, and charm. There are nearly fitfty students in 
attendance. 

The Sea Pines Home School for Girls, Brewster, Cape Cod, 
was opened eight years ago and is conducted by the Bickfords. 
The Rev Thomas Bickford, formerly a Con^egational minister 
in Cambridge, and Mrs Bickford together with their two dau^- 
ters. Miss Faith Bickford and Miss Addie Bickford, aU play a 
part in the school hfe. It is an unusual school, giving latitude 
for the development and play of personality. There is an at- 
mosphere of service, religious simplicity, enthusiasm, and affec- 
tion, so that it seems quite natur^ to hear the girls address the 
principal and his wife as “father” and “mother.” Girls may 
follow any usual line of study, music, domestic science, physical 
culture, or college preparation. 

The Bancroft School, WTorcester, was organized in 1900 by 
Mr. Frank H. Robson, previously of the Pingry School, and two 
years later was incorporated with the assistance of prominent 
residents of Worcester. It has been a daj school for girls and 
boys from kindergarten to college, but withm a year the academic 
department has been limited to girls. 

The Brookfield School is an open-air school at North Brook- 
field recently opened by Miss Helen and Miss Marion Cooke, 
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both graduates of Wellesley, who for years had been teachers 
m the Worcester High Schools. 

The MacDuffie School, Springfield, which has been con- 
ducted by Dr and Mrs. MacDufi&e for about twenty-five years, 
has justly won a reputation for the soundness of its academic 
work. As a result it is frequently recommended by the author- 
ities of Smith College, for which it especially prepares It con- 
tinues the traditions, in a way, of the school long conducted by 
Mrs. MacDuffie’s father at Greenfield. The strength of the 
school lies in the combination of Mrs. MacDuffie’s love of teach- 
ing and Dr. MacDuffie’s discernment in administration. The 
day school of forty and the thirty resident pupils, who come 
from all parts of the country, receive a sound traming m the 
friendly atmosphere of a home About one-fourth of the girls 
enter college, chiefly Smith. 

“The Elms,” Miss Charlotte Wilhams Porter’s school, was 
established by her in 1866 m the old Porter homestead at Had- 
ley, and for the last thirty-three years has been contmued at 
Springfield. Miss Porter was educated at Farmington, and 
through her gmdance the school long smce won an honorable 
academic record by the standards of work maintamed and the 
honors its graduates have taken in college. The majority of 
the students enter Vassar, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley, and Smith. 
The school receives into the family twenty girls and into the 
day department an unlimited number, many of whom remain 
from primary years imtil graduation. 

The Mary A. Burnham School, Northampton, was estab- 
lished in 1877, two years after the opening of Smith College, 
at the suggestion of President Seelye, as a preparatory school 
for Smith. From the first Miss Bessie T. Capen was financially 
interested with Miss Burnham and in 1880 became associate 
principal. On Miss Burnham’s death m 1885 Miss Capen 
contmued the school until 1904 as the Mary A. Burnham School. 
It was then known as the Northampton School for Girls until 
1909 when the Burnham heirs, represented by Miss Martha C. 
Burnham, sister of the founder, resumed the former name, 
establishing a separate school m the Burnham House and ap- 

E ointing as head mistress Miss Helen E. Thompson, who had 
een connected with the school since 1879. Miss Thompson’s 
strong attractive personality has done much during the past 
few years to hold the school together. There are about forty 
boarding pupils in attendance, and twenty-five in the day 
school. 

Miss Gapen’s School, Northampton, is the foremost pre- 
paratory school for Smith College, for which it gives thorough 
preparation and to which, in part because of proximity, the 
great majority of its college girls go. The college authorities 
cordially recommend it to the school girls who find themselves 
imable to live up to the exacting standards of freshman year. 
About half the girls, who are not preparing for coUege, take more 
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liberal courses, — domestic science, art, and music. Miss Capen 
studied at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and was 
for some years instructor m chemistry at Wellesley and Smith 
before joining Miss Burnham m the management of her school 
At the time of the division in 1909 of what was then known as 
the Northampton School for Girls, Miss Capen retained the 
more modem buildmgs and many of the faculty remamed with 
her. Miss Capen is assisted m the management of the school 
by her nieces. Miss Bessie F. GiU and Miss Louise Capen, both 
graduates of Smith About one hundred and thirty boarding 
pupils are accommodated and about forty day pupils. There 
IS a strong school spirit, as is shown by the number of former 
pupils who come back with great enthusiasm to the reunions 
held every five years. 

Northfield Seminary, in the village of East Northfield, just 
across the Connecticut Elver from the Mount Hermon School, 
is under the control of the same board of trustees. Both insti- 
tutions owe their origin to the great revivalist, Dwight L. 
Moody. The seminary was founded in 1879 and incorporated 
in 1881. It has an endowment of nearly a million, and as the 
girls perform a large part of the domestic work, cost of board 
and instruction is kept very low. Charles E. Dickerson, M.S., 
is the principal. The student body of six hxmdred and thirty- 
five is national and international, many pupils bemg sent from 
abroad by missionaries. 

Miss Hall’s School is pleasantly located on the outskirts 
of the city of Pittsfield. In the last fifteen years the school has 
grown from modest beginnings through Miss Hall’s adminis- 
trative genius, without denominational or financial assistance, 
until it has won national reputation and patronage. The school 
centers about her personality and embodies her educational and 
social ideals. Miss Hall’s open candor and instinctive aristo- 
cratic dignity win the admiration of her girls, with the result 
that she has been successful m impressing her ideals of American 
womanhood upon the girls who come under her influence. A 
discriminating standard of admission has always been main- 
tained, and the endorsement of friends or patrons is required 
before a girl will be considered as a candidate. The number of 
resident pupib is restricted to forty-five, and there is a waiting 
list. About thirty day pupils are in attendance. 

Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, near Hartford, began 
in a small way in 1844 centering around the personality of Miss 
Sarah Porter, a sister of President Porter of Yale. This re- 
markable woman gave her whole life to the school up to the time 
of her death in 1900 at the age of eighty-seven. Her fame as 
a teacher, as it became more widely appreciated, drew to her 
increasing numbers from which she selected the best material. 
“Her impress upon her long line of pupils was the result of her 
own imusual character. She gave to hundreds of the best-bom 
women of the land that poise and stability of character, that 
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combination of learning and good manners, which is a mark of the 
noblest American womanhood.” In its long history Miss 
Porter’s School has probably exerted a greater influence on 
American womanhood than any other educational institution ex- 
cept perhaps Mt. Holyoke under Miss Lyon. On Miss Porter’s 
death her nephew, Robert Porter Keep, became trustee of the 
school, which smce his death has been under the able adminis- 
tration of Mrs Keep, who was herself a pupil of Miss Porter. 

The Oxford School is a day school established in 1908 for 
the well-to-do residents of Hartford. Miss Mary E. Martin, the 
principal, holds to conservative views of education for girls. 
There are about fifty day pupils m the primary, lower, and 
upper schools. A small number of boardmg pupils are accom- 
modated. 

The Campbell School, a home school for girls at Windsor, 
six miles from Hartford, succeeded m 1903 the Hayden Hall 
School established in 1867. It is conducted by Dr. A. H. Camp- 
bell (A.B,, Dartmouth ’77, A.M., ’80) ^d Mrs. Campbell, who 
offer complete courses at a moderate price. For forty years Dr. 
Campbell has been engaged m New England education. There 
is an elementary department open to girls as young as eight years. 

“Wykeham Rise,” Washington, was established ten years 
ago by Miss Fanny E. Davies, an Englishwoman, who received 
her education at St. Andrews. The school has been successful, 
enlisting a wide-spread aud exclusive patronage. There are 
about fifty resident pupils, and college preparation is accented 
chidly for Bryn Mawr, though many other colleges are repre- 
sented among its alumnae. 

In^eside School was established by Mrs. William D. Black 
at New Milford in 1892, under whose long administration its 

S ohcy was determined. The school has been characterized by a 
emocratic attitude, simplicity in hving and outdoor fife, rec- 
reational rather than athletic. It has recently been taken over 
by the Misses Tewksbu^ with the financial support of friends 
of the school. Miss Edith Tewksbury is a W^esley graduate 
but the academic work is under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Eneboe. 

St. Margaret’s School, Waterbury, established in 1875, is 
an Episcopal boardmg and day school under a board of trustees 
of which the Bishop of Connecticut is the president. Miss 
Emily Gardner Monro (A.B., Brown), who became principal 
in 1909 when its fortunes were ebbing, has been most successful 
in building up the school both in numbers and prestige. Today 
there is a day school of seventy-five and about Mty boarding 
pupils who come from the eastern and middle western states. 
Miss Monro has made intimate friends of the girls and makes 
the school in every way a home center. About one-fi^th of eadi 
graduating class now enter college. The five hundred alumnae 
are organized into an active association. 
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Westover, a country boarding school for g^ls near Middle- 
bury, has attained a position of the highest social prestige and is 
one of the most exclusive schools. It was estabh^ed and incor- 
porated in 1909 by Miss Mary Robbms Hillard with the assist- 
ance of wealthy fnends of social prominence. Miss Hillard was 
for six years a teacher at Miss Porter's School, Farmington, and 
from 1891 for eighteen years principal of St. Margaret's School 
in the adjoining town. The sdiool offers a well-rounded training 
and college preparation for those who wish. There is a yearly 
graduating class of between thirty and forty of whom six or eight 
enter college. The patronage, though strongest from the east- 
ern states, represents all parts of the United States. 

The Phelps School, Wallingford, was established about 
ten years ago and takes its name from the former own^ and 
prmcipal, Mrs. Phelps. It is now under the management of 
Miss Florence M. and Miss Alice E. Peck, the prmeipaJs. It is a 
small boardmg school emphasizing college preparatory work. 

The Gateway, in the best residential section, is a day school 
for the cultured and wealthy famihes in New Haven, and pro- 
vides for education from kindergarten to college. Little boys 
are admitted to the kmdergarten and elementaiy departments. 
Miss Ahce E. Reynolds, the prmcipal, who established the 
school, was formerly a teacher m Miss Porter's School at Farm- 
mgton, and is a strong supervisor with administrative and execu- 
tive abihty. There is provision in the residence for about twenty 
boardmg pupils. 

The Courdand School is a day school for girls now in its 
twenty-fourth year, patronized by the people of Bridgeport. 
The school is incorporated and Miss Mary J. Miner is principal. 

Hillside, Norwalk, is a day and boardmg school established 
in 1883 by Mrs. Elizabeth Hyde Mead. The school today, 
however, is the result of the capable and able teaching of Miss 
Margaret Brendlinger (A.B , vassar '95), the principal smce 
1908, who had also previously been an instructor in this and 
other schools. In 1910 Miss Vida Hunt Francis, of Smith, 
became associate prmcipal and they purchased the property. 
The school is characterized by simphcity and smcenty, and 
recognition of its worth has resulted in the increase of the 
number from only a few girls to over seventy. Complete graded 
courses from primary to college axe offered, but college prepara- 
tion is emphasized, and Vassar, recognizing the thoroughness of 
Miss Brendlmger's work, sends to Hillside many girls who reg- 
ister for college entrance but are incompletely prepared. 

Miss Low and Miss Heywood's School, Stamford, was 
established in 1865 by Mrs. C. E. Richardson, an English- 
woman of wide educational experience, and was modeled after 
the best of the Enghsh private schools for girls. In 1883 
the school came under the management of the present prmci- 
pals, Miss Low and Miss Heywood, who have continued, so 
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fax as practicable, the policies and ideals of the founder. The 
school nas recently been moved to Shippan Pomt, Stamford, 
on the Soxmd, where there is room for more outdoor life. The 
resident pupils come from leadmg families throughout the 
country, while the day department is supported by the families 
of Stamford. 

The Catharine Aiken School, Stamford, is a day school for 
girls with a few resident pupils conducted by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Devan (A.B., Wellesley ’83), a grand-daughter of 
Henry Ward Beecher. The school, now m its fifty-seventh 
year, was for thirty-five years m one location, but in 1911 re- 
moved to a new site. It is both a finishmg and college prepara- 
tory school. The girls come from Connecticut and the West. 

Greenwich Academy is a day school for girls first estab- 
lished m 1827. Small boys are admitted to the kmdergarten 
and primary departments. Walter A. Waterman (A.B., Yale) 
is the principal. 

Rosemary Hall, a college preparatory school for girls at 
Greenwich, prepares especially for Bryn Mawr It was founded 
by Dr. Ruutz-Rees at Wallingford in 1890 and was mcorporated 
and moved to Greenwich in 1900 Dr. Ruutz-Rees is an Eng- 
lishwoman much interested in mtellectual activities, who has 
taken degrees at St. Andrews and Columbia and has lived m 
the Unit^ States since 1883. Since 1909 Dr. Mary E. Lowndes, 
an Englishwoman, who was educated at Cambridge University, 
has been associated with the school, becoming joint head mis- 
tress in 1911. Several of the teachers are English and the 
school conforms m many ways to English ideals. In 1914 
Miss Ryan (A.B.^ Simth), formerly head of the Villa Dupont 
School of Paris, jomed the school as associate head. The patron- 
age is largely from the wealthy famfiies of New York and other 
eastern cities. 

The Ely School for Girls, at Ely Court, Greenwich, was 
formerly The Misses Ely’s School on Riverside Drive, one of 
the promment and fashionable schools of New York City. 
Founded by the three Ely sisters, it is continued by two of them. 
Miss Elizabeth Ely and Mrs. Sarah Ely Parsons, and their 
brother, Mr. Arthur H. Ely (A.B., Yale). The school has a 
strong faculty and the new buildings and site are unusually 
attractive. 

Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School, at Thompson, in 
northwestern Connecticut, was established by them in Dayton, 
Ohio, in 1903, and moved to its present home in 1913. Miss 
Howe, who was tramed at Mt. Holyoke and m France, was 
for several years in charge of the French department of the 
Hartford High School. Miss Maxot, educated at Wellesley 
and at Chicago University, was for three years head of the de- 
partment of English in Elmira College, from 1897 to 1900. 
Both Miss Howe and Miss Marot were instructors in Miss 
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Porter’s School at Farmington. The school is steadily growing 
and has a strong faculty of university trained women and offers 
an unusually broad cumculum. 

Wheeler School, North Stonington, is a small boarding and 
day school of local patronage for boys and girls. Founded by 
Miss Jenme Wheeler and endowed by her brother, it is now 
under a board of directors. In addition to college preparation, 
courses are offered in agriculture and domestic science The 
principal, Royal A. Moore, is a graduate of Harvard ’05. 

Lincoln School for Girls, established in 1884 and incorpo- 
rated in 1912, is a resident and day school on the outskirts of 
Providence combining the advantages of the city and coimtry. 
Miss Frances Lucas (A.B., Wellesley) is the principal. In 
addition to the lower school there is a college preparatory course 
and a general course with a large number of electives. 

The Mary C. Wheeler Town and Country School, estab- 
lished in Providence in 1889, is a resident school with a large 
farm half an hour by auto ommbus from the city school. Here 
week-ends are spent and facilities afforded for experimental 
work in horticulture and domestic science. Miss Wheeler spent 
six years studying art in Paris. Thus she is able to offer special 
opportunities for art study in addition to the usual courses. 

The Misses Bronson’s Home and Day School, Providence, 
now in its eighteenth year, offers college preparatory and gen- 
eral courses, including primary grades. 

The Berkeley School for Girls, Newport, was organized by 
Mrs. Stephen Elliot Balch at the suggestion and with the sup- 

g ort of Newport's summer and naval colony, from whom she 
raws her patronage. It opened in 1914 with ten girls. There 
is a Montessori class. 

Tolethorpe, a boardmg and day school, was opened in New- 
port in 1914 by Miss S. .Mice Browne, founder and former prin- 
cipal of the Classical School for Girls, Boston, and Miss Ethel K. 
Simes-Nowell. It offers college preparatory and general courses. 

Robinson Seminary, Exeter, N.H., founded in 1867, is a 
large and prosperous endowed day school with an attendance of 
over three hundred, largely local, though half the graduates 
live outside the state. Last year fifteen of the graduates en- 
tered leading women’s colleges of New England. Harlan M. 
Bisbee (A.B., Bowdoin; A.M., Harvard) has been the principal 
since 1905. AH the academic faculty are coU^e trained. 

Mount Saint Mary Seminary, a convent boardmg school 
under the direction of the Sisters of Mercy, was founded at 
Manchester, half a century ago, but has lately moved to Hookset, 
N.H., ei^t miles distant. There is a children’s department and 
an academic department, the latter offermg finishing and gen- 
eral courses. About one hundred girls are in attendance largely 
from New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 
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St. Mary’s School for Girls, Concord, N.H., is a diocesan 
Episcopal school established in 1886 by the Rt. Rev. W. W. 
Niles. It is a boardmg and day school offering intermediate, 
college preparatory, and general courses. The principal is Miss 
IsabS M. Parks, an excellent teacher, a wise disciphnanan, and a 
woman of high ideals. 

Farwell Hall, Wells River, Vt., will this year be closed owing 
to the illnftgs of the principal, Mrs. RoUms. The students will be 
cared for by Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls at Tarrytown, 
imtil the school reopens. 

Bishop Hopkins Hall, Vt., a diocesan boarding and day 
school named for the first Bishop of Vermont, was founded m 
1888 at Burlington. For some years the Hall was closed pendmg 
the raising of an endowment fund, which was thought necessary 
to fulfil the jpurpose of the founder. In 1913, the fund having 
been secured^ the Hall reopened, and was able to offer special 
advantages at a comparatively low cost. The principal, Miss 
EUen Seton Ogden (Ph.D., Bryn Mawr), was formerly a teacher 
at Miss Porters School at Farmington, Conn. 

The Waj^ete School is the only private girls’ school in 
Maine. It is a day school at Portland, having a faculty of 
twelve and offers general and college preparatory courses. The 
principals are Miss Crisfield and Miss Lowell. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


The Spence School for Girls, 30 W. 55th St., has enjoyed 
high sociS prestige smce its establishment in 1892. Miss Clara 
B. Spence graduated from Boston Umversity in 1879 and after- 
warcfa studied in London. Miss Spence is an educator of strong 
and gracious personahty, and, with the imphcit confidence of 
her patrons, has been able to live uncompromismgly up to her 
ideafc. With the assistance of a strong faculty, all college grad- 
uates, a lugh standard of scholarship is maintained in inter- 
mediate, coUege preparatory^ and finishmg courses. There are 
about tnree hundred girls m attendance, largely day pupils 
from the exclusive families of New York City. Admission to 
the school is so eagerly sou^t that there is a waiting list. The 
seventy resident pupils come from wealthy families of all sec- 
tions, who appreciate the social and academic advantages of the 
associations the school offers. The alumnae are loyal and uni- 
versally proud of their school. 

Miss Lake’s School, 47 W. 55th St., is exclusively a day 
school maintained by Miss Henrietta Lake. 

Miss Chapin’s School, 82 E. 57th St., was established many 
years ago by Miss Maria Bowen Chapin as a primary school. 
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It has met with merited success and won the highest reputation 
throng the character of its work and has developed into a large 
day school of about two hundred pupils. There are little girls 
and boys in the kindergarten and primary grades and the upper 
school provides finishing and college preparatory courses. Miss 
Chapin is a woman of very high ideals, gentleness and modesty, 
who has won and holds a chentele among the best families of the 
city so that her lists are always fiUed. Afternoon play and work 
are provided. 

Miss Davidge’s Glasses, 30 E. 67th St., began a number of 
years ago as a series of talks which developed into something 
of an organization in which she (now Mrs. EandaU Maclver) 
is assisted by Miss Eaton, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Eaton of the 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church. Mrs. Maclver is a woman of 
delightful personality and has a rare gift of ei^ressing the rich 
fruitage of ner unusual mind. The classes are limited to about a 
dozen and the places are filled from an old and most desirable 
clientele Mrs. Maclver takes up topics in art, music, ethics, 
history, literature, and current events. A few younger children 
are received and carried through a regular course of study. 

Miss Louise F. Wickham, 338 Lexington Ave., has for 
twenty-one years mamtained her school in the old Wickham 
homestead, Wording an intimate home life and chaperonage for 
ten to fifteen girls who wish the advantages of residence in New 
York and opportunity for special study. Some of these girls 
attend such day schools as Brearley. 

The Leete School, 17 E. 60th St., is the direct successor of the 
School for Girls established by Dr. Sachs in 1891. Dr. Sachs, 
now of Teachers' College, gave up secondary school work in 1907, 
and since that time Charles H. Leete has been the principal. 
Dr. Leete (A.B., Yale '79, Ph.D ) has been associated with the 
Sachs Schools continuously since 1881, except for a period of 
study m Germany. Miss Mary Calhoun (A,B., Columbia), a 
teacher in the Horace Mann School for thirteen years, is the as- 
sistant principal. The school is for day puj^ils only. There are 
departments from kindergarten through mgh school, and its 
graduates have entered Barnard, Vassar, Smith, Br;^ Mawr, 
and Teachers' College. Little boys are admitted to the lower 
classes and mto the Montessori class. 

The Brearley School, 60 E. 61st St., was established in 1884 
by Samuel Brearley, a Harvard man who had studied in Eng- 
land, for the purpose of providing a more substantial school for 
girls and more thorough preparation for college than the schools 
of the time offered. At his death in 1886 the school was con- 
tinued by its patrons and has since 1912 been administered by a 
board of trustees, the members of which are men and women 
prominent in New York educational and financial circles. It is 
exclusively a day school, perhaps foremost among the college 
preparatory schools of New York, both in thoroughness and m 
the number of girls prepared for college. About two hundred 
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girls from New York upper class families are in attendance. 
From 1887 imtil his death in 1915 James G. Croswell (Harvard 
’73) was head master. Mr. Croswell was an educator of the first 
rank and maintained the highest educational standards 

Miss Fawcett & Miss Hodge School for Girls, 127 E. 61st 
St., is a finishing and coUege preparatory school with facilities 
for day and boarding pupils. Miss Fawcett studied at the Uni- 
versity of Lausanne, the Sorboime, and Oxford Umversity. 

Miss Hopkins’ School for Girls, 112 E. 64th St., is a small 
day school of high ideals mamtained by Miss Emma B. Hop- 
kins (B.S , Columbia) which appeals in a lesser degree to the same 
clientele as Miss Chapin’s. 

The Comstock School for Girls, 62 E. 72d St.^ was estab- 
lished in 1862 by Miss M. Louise Comstock, who retired in 1885. 
Miss Lydia Dwight Day, who for some years had been associated 
with Miss Comstock, has since her death thirty years ago con- 
tinued the school, keeping it abreast of modern progress. Mrs. 
E. RusseU Houghton of the Knox School was associated with 
Miss Day from 1906 to 1911. In 1912 on its fiftieth anniversary 
the school moved to its attractive new home. It is a day school 
with a limited number of hoarding pupils Preparatory and 
academic courses are offered and music is emphasized. The 
school numbers among its alumnae Mrs. Shepard (Helen Gould), 
Mrs Theodore Roosevelt, and many of New York’s most promi- 
nent society women. 

The Finch School, 61 E. 77th St , was established in 1900 
by Miss Jessica G. Rnch, now Mrs. John O’Hara Cosgrave 
(Barnard ’93 ; N.Y. Univ. ’98) . It is a successful fimshing school 
m the fashionable part of the city near Central Park ‘*mtended 
for older girls who have completed the more disciplinary work 
of their earher school years and are ready for a broader intel- 
lectual atmosphere and for the advantages, musical, artistic, and 
dramatic, of a large city.” In 1913 a new technical school de- 
partment was added offering courses in secretarial training, 
domestic science, bookbindmg, sewing, marketing, and shopping. 
It draws from upper-class famihes all over the country, provid- 
mg accommodation for sixty-five resident pupils and an equal 
number of New York day pupils. The senior girls are expected 
to spend the winter term in Europe m charge of the teachers of 
the school. Most of the time is spent in Italy. 

The Charlton School, 646 Park Ave., incorporated in 1905, 
and controlled by a board of trustees, is a large day school for 
one hundred girls admitting boys to the kindergarten and primary 
classes. Miss Emily H. Welch, the principal since 1914, is a 
Vassar graduate of the class of 1904. The school maintains a 
strong faculty of coUege-trained women and lays special empha- 
sis on college preparatory work. 

The Gardner School, 607 Fifth Ave., was established in 
1857 by Mrs. Charles H. Gardner, still principal emerita. Miss 
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Louise Eltiuge, a graduate of Teachers* College *05, and Miss 
M. E. Masland, Bryn Mawr *01, both of whom had been con- 
nected with the school for several years previously, became the 
principals in 1910. There are about seventy pupils^ a limited 
number of whom are resident, coming from aU sections of the 
country. About twenty of these are in the junior school. 

Miss McFee’s School for Girls, 152 W. 72d St., was estab- 
lished in 1895 by Miss McFee, who has since been principal. 
Associated with her are Miss A. McFee (M D , C.M., Trinity) 
and Miss Donalda McFee (A.B., McGiU; Ph.D., Zurich). The 
school offers work from kindergarten to college preparation to 
both boarding and day pupils. 

Mrs. Isabel D. Coates receives in her home, 228 W. 72d St., 
a small number of girls who vrish to study art, music, and the 
languages. Mrs. Coates is a woman of broad culture. 

The Veltin School, 160 W. 74th St., established in 1886 by 
Mile. Louise Veltin, who now has associated with her as assist- 
ant principal, Mrs. Sprague-Smith, is a school of high academic 
stance. It has an established reputation for the thoroughness 
of its college preparatory work, and in the past two years twenty 
girls have entered Vassar, Bryn Mawr, and Barnard in about 
equal numbers. Day pupils only are received. The teaching 
of French and art in this school is especially noteworthy. 

The Rayson School for Girls, 164-168 W. 75th St., estab- 
lished twenty years ago, was successfully conducted by the Ray- 
son sisters imtil 1914 when Miss Clara I. Colbume (A.B., Univ. 
of Vermont) and Miss Martha K. Humphrey (A.B., Smith), 
formerly principals of Rowland HaU, Utah, took charge. It is 
a day school of about seventy-five pupils, but the principals 
receive in their home twelve resident girls. It offers the usual 
general courses including post-graduate work and college prepay- 
ration. About one-half of each graduating class enter the lead- 
ing colleges, particularly Vassar and Bryn Mawr. 

The Graham School, 42 Riverside Drive at 76th St., is the 
oldest existing private school for girls in New York. Estab- 
lished in 1816, it owes its name to tihe Misses Graham who long 
continued it as a conservative Presbyterian school Mrs. 
Miner, a teacher imder them, was the co-principal for two years. 
Since her death the school has been continued by Mr. Howard 
Dvright Miner, assisted by Miss Anne C, Gates. In the cen- 
tury of its existence the school has occupied five sites, moving 
progressively uptown, and now is on Riverside Drive overlook- 
mg the Hudson, It has accommodation for a small number of 
resident pupils who are drawn from ^ over the county and 
receives a meater number of day pupils. The total of fifty is 
about equally divided between the dementary and the upper 
schools. 

New York GoUegiate Institute, Miss Mary Schoonmaker*s 
School for Girls, 345 West End Ave., has for twenty-six years 
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provided courses from kindergarten through college preparatory 
and finishing work. Of the sixteen teachers thirteen are college 
graduates and five have been with the school for over fifteen 
years. 

The Semple School, 241 Central Park West, has been main- 
tained as a day and boarding school since 1898 by Mrs. T, 
Darrington Semple. It is a well-known and high-class finishing 
school, having a fashionable patronage largely from out of town, 
its girls coming from both South and West. 

The Davidsburg School, 114 W. 85th St.^ established by 
Miss EsteUe B. Davidsburg, is a school for girls from Jewish 
families. Miss Davidsburg is assisted by Mrs. Eugene H. 
Lehman, both in the conduct of the school and as joint owner 
of their Maine summer camp, known as The Highland Nature 
Club. 

The Benjamin School for Girls, Riverside Drive near 
86th St., a home and day school, was established by Mrs. Mau- 
rice C. Benjamin (A.B., A.M., SsTracuse) in 1905. The school 
is non-sectarian but is patronized by girls from the leading Jew- 
ish families of the United States. The faculty is composed 
exclusivd.y of college women and a specialty is made of prepa- 
ration for college. The school mainta^ a high academic 
standing and offers excellent advantages in music. 

Alcuin Preparatory School, 15 W. 86th St., is a large day 
school with a competent faculty of twenty, offering courses to 
meet the needs of all classes of girls. The principals are Miss 
Blanche Hirsch and Miss Grace Kupfer. 

St. Agatha, 553 West End Ave , was established as a separate 
Church school for girls in 1898 by the corporation which has ex- 
isted since 1827 imder the name of the New York Protestant 
Episcopal Public School and which administers Trinity School. 
St. Agatha is a day school offering a twelve-year course from 
primary to college and is attended by over two hundred girls. 
Miss Emma C. Sebring (A.B., Smith *89), for three years a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Teachers* College, has since 1898 been the 
principal and maintains a high standard of excellence. There is 
a faculty of twenty-three. 

De Lancey School for Girls, West End Ave. & 98th St., was 
established by Miss .^elia De Lancey, its present principal, in 
1876 and has been in its present location for the last eight years. 
Miss Mary McNear Wolt is the associate principal. The school 
has been long imder one management and as one mi ght expect 
is conservative in spirit, retaining the best of the earlier methods 
and adopting the valuable and practical m the modem. Young 
mis here receive sympathetic and motherly attention. The 
departments range from kmdergarten and prima^ grades to 
college preparation. There are also classes m which boys are 
prepared for the grammar departments of all bo3rB* schools. 
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Hamilton Institute for Girls, 601 West End Ave., of which 
Mrs. N Archibald Shaw, Jr., a teach^ of thirty years^ experi- 
ence, is the principal, was established in 1903 as a result of the 
success of the Hamilton Institute for Boys established by her 
husband ten years previously. It occupies a separate but ad- 
joining building. The school is limited in attendance to seveniy- 
five. Girls have been successfully prepared for the leading 
colleges. 

The Scudder School for Girls, 59 W. 96th St., became so 
known in 1912, an older school established in 1895 having been 
taken over by Myron T. Scudder the previous year. Mr. 
Scudder brought to the school a varied educational experience, 
having been successively a teacher, a Regents' Inspector, a 
State Normal School prmcipal, and professor of education at 
Rutgers. The school wishes to be known as an efficiency center. 
There are a great variety of courses, — ^Montessori kindergarten, 
elementary, high school, and secretarial. The residence for 
boarding pupils is imder the charge of Mrs. Scudder. 

The Barnard School for Girls, 421 & 423 W. 148th St., is 
one of the group of four schools established by William L. Hazen 
and Theo. E. Lyon in 1896. It is a large local day school 
at a low price, having an attendance of one hundred and fifty 
girls and about forty^ttle boys in the elementary department. 
Miss Katharine H. Davis is the principal. Physical education 
is emphasized. 

Riverside School, 879 West End Ave., now in its eighth year, 
was formed by the union of two separate schools conduct^ by 
the present co-principals. Miss Marion Lighthipe and Mrs. 
Paulme W. Shai^pe. It is a day school forpupils from kinder- 
garten through the high school grades. The capacity of the 
school has been recently enlarged so as to provide for more than 
its former number of one hundred. Little boys are taken 
throu^ the fourth year of the elementary school. 

Ursuline Academy, 1032 Grand Concourse Ave. cor, 165th 
St., is a small boarding and day school chartered by the Regents 
of the State of New York. About eighty-five girls attend the 
school at moderate cost. 

ScovUle School, 2042 Fifth Ave., has for sixteen years been 
maintained by Mrs. Helen M. Scoville (Mills College), the pres- 
ent owner and prmcipal, at its present location above Mt. Morris 
Park. The school originated as early as 1882 under Miss North, 
who was succeeded by Miss Edith Gregory. The school was 
then purchased by Mrs. ScoviUe and until ten years ago was 
known as the Classical School for Girls. Previous to 1893 Mrs. 
Scoville was for eight years engaged in teaching in California. 

Academy Mount Saint Vincent, on the Hudson in the 
suburbs of New York City, is a convent boarding school main- 
tained since 1847 by the Sisters of Charity. Courses are offered 
in the dementary and hi^ school grades. 
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The Brooklsrn Heights Seminary, 18 Pierrepont St., is a 
day school for girls and small boys which provides instruction 
from Montesson through the high school ^ades. Established 
in 1851 by Alonzo Gray, the school was incorporated by its 
patrons in 1903, and Miss Ellen Y. Stevens (Ph.B., Univ. of 
Chicago ’00), for ten years in the Horace Mann School, has since 
been principal. Miss Stevens is assisted by a strong faculty 
of cofiege-trained instructors. There are about one hundred 
and thirty pupils includmg the Montessori and primary classes, 
which recite in the open air. 

The Packer Collegiate Institute, 170 Joralemon St., on 
Brooklyn Heights, offers elementary and secondary instruction 
as well as a two-year college course. The academic depart- 
ment with four himdred and seventy day scholars is the largest. 
There are over one hundred and fifty in the elementary de- 
partment and about one hundred in the collegiate. In its long 
history the school has played an important part in the educa- 
tion of Brooklyn fancdhes. It opened in 1854 and was named 
in honor of Mrs. H. L. Packer who gave money for the new 
building, but it occupies the site of the Brooklyn Female Acad- 
emy organized by public-spirited citizens in 1845. It is ad- 
ministered by a board of trustees. Edward J. Goodwin (A.B., 
Bates ’72; L.H.D., Amherst ’05), who had had a long previous 
epqieiienee in varied educational capacities, has been principal 
since 1908. There is a strong faculty of fifty, largely coUege- 
bred women. 

The Berkeley Institute, 183 Lincoln PL, Brooklyn, a day 
school offering kindergarten and college preparatory courses to 
about four hundred and fifty pupils, was incorporated in 1886, 
and is under a board of trustees. Since 1909 Henry White 
Callahan (A.B., A.M., Hamilton; Ph.D., Rutgers), who has 
had a wide educational experience, has been the principal. 
There are twenty-four instructors. 

Cathedral School of St. Mary, Garden City, is maintained 
by the Chapter of the Cathedral of the Incarnation. It was 
opened by the Bishop of the diocese in 1877, and the present 
main building was erected in 1892 as the gut of Mrs. A. T. 
Stewart, who also endowed St. Paul’s School. It is both a 
boarding and day school with religious instruction in all grades. 
Miss Miriam A. Bytel (A.B., Raddiffe ’95) has been the prin- 
cipal for the past five years and under her administration St. 
Mary’s has become more of a college preparatory school. Miss 
Bytd had previously for nine years Ibeen connected with the 
Cambridge School and for five years was associate principal of 
Miss Church’s School, Boston. The faculty includes many 
college-bred women. There are seventy-five day pupils, and 
fifty girls in residence, who come from all over the country. 
The school prepares for all the leading colleges and offers gen- 
eral and advanced courses for girls who do not wish to go to 
college. 
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Mrs. Hazen’s School for Girls, a boarding and day school 
for girls at Pelham Manor on Long Island Soimd, was estab- 
lished m 1889 by Mrs. John C. Hazen and continues under her 
generous and large-minded management It is near enou^ 
to make use of New York advantages. The school is patron- 
ized by one hundred girls from New York and from a mstance 
as well. It has well-organized departments covering instruc- 
tion from primary upwards. 

The Manor School, at Larchmont Manor, maintained by 
the Misses Mary E. Hull and Grace Huntington, is a day school 
with a small boarding department. The school accepts pupils 
from kmdergarten grade up, and boys are admitted to the 
primary department of the day school. The school co-operates 
with Cours Dwight in affording a final year of five months in 
Paris and three months in European travel. 

Oaksmere, Mrs. Merrill’s School for Girls, was opened in 
1906 at New RocheEe and in 1914 moved to its new site at 
Mamaroneck on the shore of Long Island Sound, a large hotel 
property admirably adapted for the school having been pur- 
chased. It is a boarding school, but day pupils axe accepted. 
Mrs, Winifred E. Merrill (A.B., Wdlesley; Ph.D., Columbia) 
is the principal and Miss Isabella Starr (A.B., Vassax) is dean 
of the school. Splendid advantages are ojffered in swimming and 
water sports. 

Rye Seminary, an old established school, one hour from 
New York, is a boarding school for about fifty girls with a lax^e 
day school, including primary, intermediate, and academic 
departments, but emph^izing college preparatory work. The 
school was oegim by Mrs. Susan J. Lue m 1856 and she still 
remains an inspiring factor in the life of the school. More than 
a thousand' loyal alumnae have come imder her infiuence. Since 
1870 the school has been located at Rye under its present name. 
Of recent years the conduct and management of the school have 
largely fallen to the Misses Stowe, Miss Ma^ G. and Miss 
Harriet T., who with Mrs. life act as principals. They axe 
assisted by a faculty, mcluding graduates of the leading women’s 
colleges, and about twenty-five per cent of the girls enter col- 
lege each year. 

The Halstead School, a day school of local patronage main- 
tained by an association of citizens of Yonkers, mcludes a senior 
school for forty girls and a junior school for about fifty little girls 
and boys. It was established as early as 1874 and was incor- 
porated in 1896. The principal is Miss Mary S. Jenkins. 

Brantwood Hall occupies an attractive site at Lawrence 
Park, BronxviUe, twenty-eight minutes from the Grand Central 
Station. It was established by Miss Mary Talulah Maine (A.B., 
Wellesley) in 1905, who in admiration of Ruskin named the 
school for his old home. It is both a boarding and day school, 
many of the resident pupils coming from the West. 
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Heathcote Hall, the Misses Lockwood’s Collegiate School for 
Girls at Scarsdale, was established by them m 1886. It is a 
country boarding and day school accommodating about seventy 
girls. 

The Misses Masters School, commonly referred to as 
“Dobbs Ferry,” is a boarding school founded in 1877 and since 
maintained by Miss Masters and Miss Sarah W. Masters. It 
is a school of the highest social prestige which zealously main- 
taias an exclusive atmosphere, so that admission is eagerly 
sought. Nearly two hundred girls, however, are annually ad- 
mitted, one hundred and sixty of whom are m the boarding 
department, housed in separate cottages. To the small lower 
school a few httle boys are admitted. While not a college 
preparatory school a high standard of scholarship is maintained 
and great stress is laid on rehgious training. The disciphne is 
strict though the honor system of government is emphasized. 
Girls are not accepted for a lesser period than three years. 

Mrs. Dow’s School, Briarchff Manor, is exclusively a board- 
ing school with a lower school for younger girls. Mrs. Dow 
was long associated with Miss Porter at Farmington and after 
Miss Porter’s death was in charge of the school for two years. 
In 1902, associated with Miss Mary Ahce Knox, former pupils, 
and members of the faculty of Farmmgton, she established this 
school. Mrs. Dow’s management insures a happy school life 
for her girls with many social advantages and diversions. The 
popularity of the school attracts one hundred and twenty-five 
girls from wide-spread regions. 

The Briardiff School for Little Girls, now for seven years 
maintamed by Mrs. Frances Scharff Marshall, offers instruction 
and a pleasant home and outdoor life in the first eight years of 
school in preparation for the leading girls’ schools. Twenty 
boarding pupils are accommodated. 

The Knox School for Girls, now at Taanytown, was estab- 
blished in 1904 at Briarcliff Manor by the late Miss Mary Alice 
Knox, a woman of scholarly attainments, previously associated 
with Mrs. Dow in the establishment of the school at Briarcliff. 
On Miss Knox’s death in 1911 Mrs. E. RusseU Houghton (A.B,, 
Smith), for six years of the Comstock School, New York 
City, took over the school. After the destruction of this plant 
by fire in 1912 Mrs. Houghton incorporated the school imder its 
present name and moved it to its present site, Brookside Park, 
Tanytown. It is a home school for sixty girls from all parts of 
the Umted States, and there is a lower school for day pupils. 
The school has a strong college-trained faculty and offers college 
preparatory and finishing courses. 

Miss Mason’s School, popularly known as “The Castle,” 
has been conducted by Miss C. E. Mason since 1895 in a castel- 
lated old mansion overlooking the Hudson at Tarrytown. It 
succeeded the school of Dr. and Mrs. Irving previously in New 
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York City. Miss Mason was bom and educated in the South 
and has had a long educational experience, having been for a 
time in charge of Brook HaU, near Philadelj^hia. “The Castle” 
is attended by about one hundred and thirty boarding pupils 
ranging in age from seven to twenty-five who come from all over 
the country. A European travel class is aimually organized 
from the older girls of the school. 

The Misses Metcalf’s School for Girls, also at Tarrytown, 
is a home and day school with instruction from primary to col- 
lege. 

^ “ Marymount,” Tarrytown, is a select school of seventy-five 
girls conducted by the “Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary,” 
but admits non-Catholics and a few day pupils. Both grammar 
school and academic courses are given. 

The Ossining School, a boarding and day school for about 
seventy girls, offers instruction for all grades including voca- 
tional courses The school was establmed in 1876 by Sarah 
Van Vleck (Mrs. Wilson Phraner), and for a number of years 
Miss Clara C. Puller and Miss Martha J. Naramore have been 
the principals. The girls come from homes of refinement from 
widely distributed sections of the United States A loyal 
alumnae association meets twice annually. 

Drew Seminaiy, also known as The Carmel School for Girls, 
at Carmel, fifty nnles from New York City, is a Methodist 
Episcopal school founded as early as 1851 as the Raymond Col- 
lege Institution. It was incorporated under its present name in 
1866 and is patronized largely by the dau^ters of Methodist 
ministers, over one himdred being in attendance. The presi- 
dent is the Rev. Robert Johns Trevorrow, 

St. Mary’s School, beautifully located at Pedkskill, is a 
High Church school imder the care of Sisters of St. Mary. There 
are upward of one hundred boarding pupils who enjoy a happy 
home life. 

Ladydiff Academy, Highland Falls, is a Catholic institu- 
tion for girls from kindergarten to academic grades, but little 
boys are accepted in the lower grades. 

Putnam Hall, Poughkeepsie, is a preparato^ school for 
Vassar, the proxunity of which enables it to keep in close touch 
with the college. The school is under a board of directors and 
Miss Ellen Clizbe Bartlett (A.B., Elmira) has been the principal 
since 1905 and connected with me school since 1901. It has a 
strong facidty almost exclusively of graduates of the leading 
women’s colleges. 

Glen Eden, an academic and collegiate seminary for girls, 
is a moderate-priced school for boarding pupils exclusively, re- 
ceiving sixty pupils who come from all over the United States. 
Opened in 1910 by Dr. and Mrs. Frederic M. Townsend, it 
occupies an old estate on the Inlands in Poughkeepsie. Dr. 
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Townsend had previously had a vaned experience in private 
schools, for a time as director of the National Park Seminary, 
Washmgton. 

The Bennett School for Girls, familiarly known as “Mill- 
brook’’ from its location m Dutchess County, is a fashionable 
school patronized by wealthy famihes, particularly of the east- 
ern states. It is a large boarding school deservedly popular 
because of the wholesome ideals of girl-hfe that there prevail. 
Though not primarily a pr^aratory school, sound work is done 
in their six-year course ana the faculty includes a considerable 
number of college-bred women. Miss May F Bennett, the 
principal, is a woman of sensitive and penetra,tmg personality 
and of real spiritual power. Her early education^ inspiration 
came from Col. Francis Parker, under whom she worked in the 
Framingham Normal School, and the school is the result of a rich 
educational experience. Her actuatmg ideal at present seems to 
be social service. The school is democratic and the life well- 
balanced. The outdoors is not forgotten. 

St- Agnes School, Albany, is both a day and boarding Episco- 
pal Church school, founded m 1870 by the Bishop of the Diocese, 
the Rt. Rev. Wilham Croswell Doane. The school today is 
under a board of trustees and board of managers of prominent 
church people. Miss Ellen W. Boyd, the principal since 1903, 
is still principal emerita, and Miss Matilda Gray succeeded Miss 
Seabuiy as head of the school in 1912. It is a school of high 
standards maintained at moderate cost. The one himdred girls 
come from leadmg Episcopal families of the state. 

Albany Academy for Girls was established in 1814 as the 
Albany Female Academy. In its century of existence the school 
has several times outgrown its quarters and been forced to move. 
It has occupied its present site since 1893. It is a day school 
attended by about one hundred and fifty with accommodation 
for a limited number of boarding pupils. The instruction covers 
eleven years of school work, and a high standard of scholarship 
is maintained in college preparatory work. Miss Esther Louise 
Camp is the principal. 

Emma Willard School, Troy, has just passed the cenhiry 
mark, having been opened in 1814 by the co-pioneer with Mary 
Lyon in woman’s education, at Middlebury, Vt. In 1819 an 
offer of financial assistance drew the school to New York and in 
1821 on invitation to Troy, where it became known as The Troy 
Female Semmary. In the next fifty years of its existence more 
than fifteen thousand young women were enrolled, many of them 
becomiug school mistresses and directors who carried the in- 
fluence of the school far and wide. In 1892 the school was re- 
organized under its present name. The gift of $1,000,000 of 
Mrs. Russell Sage made possible a new and architecturally beau- 
tiful home for the school to which it moved in 1913. The school 
offers two four-year courses, college preparatory and general, 
and a two-year collegiate course. There are about two himdred 
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and fifty in attendance, about half of whom come from the 
region round about, and the remamder from all over the nation. 
Miss Eliza Kellas, Ph.B., is the principal. 

St. Faith’s School, Saratoga Springs, is a Church school 
founded by Miss Eleanor Shackelford m 1890, who from that 
date until 1909 shared the management with Miss Beatrice 
Sands. In 1912 Miss Shackelford became principal emerita, 
since which time the Rev. H. C. Plum (A.B., Harvard) has 
been rector and principal. The school was established to pro- 
vide for the girl of smaU means and the entire cost of board and 
tuition is kept extremely low because of the endowment. There 
are about fifty boarding pupils, most of whom come from New 
York and New Jersey, and the school is growing. About one- 
fourth of the entire number enrolled prepare for coUege. 

Ursuline Academy, Middletown, sixty-seven miles from 
New York City, opened in 1886. It offers instruction from 
elementary through high school grades. Though a Catholic 
school others are admitted. 

The Lady Jane Grey School was founded on the outskirts 
of Binghamton in 1883 by Mrs. Jane Grey Hyde. It is a 
boarding school attracting over sixty pupils, largely from the 
small cities of the state and the West. Mrs. Hyde is assisted 
by three co-principals, the Misses Mary and Jane Hyde, and 
Miss Ella V. Jones. 

WaUcourt, Miss Goldsmith’s School at Aurora on Cayuga, 
was formerly the Wells School and is adjacent to Wells College. 
It is a small college preparatory and finishing school occupying 
a fine old Dutch mansion, Mrs. Anna Goldsmith Taylor is the 
principal. 

The Buffalo Seminary, a day school for girls between the ages 
of thirteen and eighteen, was established in 1851. It now occu- 
pies a new building on Bidwell Parkway and Potomac Avenue, 
at the entrance to Argyle Park. The semin^ offers both 
academic and college preparatory courses. Miss L. Gertrude 
AngeU (A.B,, WeUedey ’94) has been the principal of the semi- 
nar since 1904. There are one hundred and fifty enrolled, two- 
thirds of whom are taking the college preparatory course. Grad- 
uates yearly enter Cornell, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, and 
Wellesley. 

The Elmwood School on Bryant St. is the elementary de- 
partment for little boys and girls and for girls alone through the 
ninth grade. Miss Charlotte K. Holbrook is the principal of 
this school. 

The Franklin School, 126 Park St., Buffalo, is a girls’ school, 
co-educational through the fifth grade. Its stren^h in num- 
bers is in the lower rather than the upper school. The work is 
of high standard with emphasis on the classics. Miss Bertha 
A. Keyes (Smith) is the prmcipal. 
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Dwight School for Girls, Englewood, fourteen miles from 
New York, was established in 1859. It combines the features 
of both a college preparatory and a finishing school. About one 
hundred and thirty girls are in attendance, of whom fifty are m 
residence. There is a primary department for girls from six to 
ten. The graduates are organized into an alumnae association of 
three huncfied members. Miss Euphemia Creighton and Miss 
Ellen W. Farrar are the principals. 

Ferens School, conducted by the Misses Ferens at Tenafly, 
is a day school with a boarding department for twenty girls 
xmder fifteen years. Little boys are admitted to the day school. 

Old Orchard School, Leom'a, a home school for children 
between the ages of four and d^t, is for both day and boarding 
pupils. It is now in its third year. Mrs Anna G. Noyes is the 
prmcipal. 

The Newark Seminary, established in 1881, is a boarding 
and day school accommodatmg about forty pupils. The prin- 
cipal is Miss Anna F. Whitmore. 

Dearborn Morgan School, Orange, now in its forty-seventh 
year, is a large day school for girls admitting boys through the 
fifth year of the elementary department. The academic course 
offers college preparation and about one-fourth of the graduates 
have entered the leading colleges. The school holds a place of 
importance in the community. The principals are Miss Caro- 
line R. Clark and Mr. George Shelley. 

Miss Beard’s School for Girls, Orange, was established 
by Miss Lucie C. Beard, the principal, m 1892. It is both a 
finiahin g and a preparatory school. It is well organized with 
all the usual departments imder a strong faculty of college 
women. The course of instruction covers all grades from Mon- 
tessori upward. The school is attended by two hundred girls 
in the boardmg and day departments. 

Monteith School, South Orange, has been maintained by 
Miss Caroline and Miss Ethel R. Monteith since 1903. It is a 
day school offering a great variety of courses from kindergarten 
to college preparation, but the work is especially desimed for 
yoimg guls from ten to fourteen. Boardmg accommodation is 
offered to ten pupils. 

Kent Place, Summit, is a working school, providing sound 
academic training from primary to college preparatory work. 
It was established as a day school for the residents of Summit in 
1894, and two years later Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul and her 
sister. Miss Anna S. Woodman, both graduates of Wellesley, 
took charge of it. The school has had a continuous and whole- 
some growth, and its boardmg department attracts students 
from aU over the country. Resident accommodation is limited 
to forty girls who hve in a home removed from the school rooms, 
which occupy a new and especially constructed school build- 
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ing. The school is now maintained by the Summit School Com- 
pany of which Hamilton W. Mabie is president. 

Vail-Deane School, Elizabeth, is a growing school now in 
its forty-sixth year. It is both day and boarding and accom- 
modates about one hundred and fifty pupils in departments 
from primary to college preparation. Miss Laura A. vail is the 
principal. 

The HartHdge School, Plainfield, is a boarding and day 
school established in 1903 by Miss Emelyn B. Hartridge. The 
courses extend from the Montessori class to college preparation 
and finishing. Only a limited number of resident pupils is re- 
ceived. The recitation hall is distinct from the residence. 

Centenary Collegiate Institute, founded at Hackettstown 
in 1866 by the Newark Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is a boarding school accommodatmg one 
hundred and seventy-five girls, many of whom are from New 
York, Pennsylvama, and New Jersey, but there is a scattering 
number from all over the country. Co-educational until 1910, 
it is now for girls only Rev. Jonathan Magie Meeker, Ph.D., 
of New York and Wesleyan Universities, has been president 
since 1908. 

Calhoun-Chamberlain School, Red Bank, thirty nules 
south of New York City, is a boarding school under the direc- 
tion of the Misses Calhoun and Chamberlam. 

Miss Ethel Walker’s School for Girls, Lakewood^ was 
opened in 1911. It is a small residential and day school with an 
enrollment of thirty-five girls. Boarding pupils come from all 

E ortions of the eastern states. The course of study includes col- 
sge preparation. Miss Walker (A.B., Bryn Mawr ’94) is an 
experienced teacher, and previous to the establishment of her 
school she taught history at the Baldwin School, Miss Irwin’s, 
Miss Wrist’s, and the Brearley. 

The Lakewood School for Girls opened in 1910 at Lake- 
wood under the direction of Miss Edith Samson. It is a board- 
ing and day school with an attendance of thirty pupils who come 
from every part of the United States though largely from 
the East. Ail the faculty are college women and there k one 
teacher for each three girls. Classes are frequently held in the 
open air. 

St. Maiy’s Hall, Burlington, midway between Trenton and 
Philadelphia, now in its seventy-ei^th year, was founded by the 
Rt. Rev. George Washmgton Doane, Bishop of New Jersey. 
The school is administered by a board of trustees and the Rev. 
John Feamley is the rector, and Mrs. Feamley the principal. 
It is a boarding and day school offering general and college 
preparatory courses. There is a children’s department for girls 
under twelve. There are over seven hundred hving graduates 
representing nearly every state, over six hundred of whom are 
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members of the almnnse association. Last year there were 
seventy in attendance coming from mneteen different states. 

Ivy Hall School, Bridgeton, was founded in 1861 and is now 
xmder the direction of Miss Macdonald and Miss Finn. College 
preparatory and general courses are offered to both boarding 
and day students. 

The Agnes Irwin School, 2011 De Lancey PL, Philadel- 
phia, is foremost among the girls’ schools of Philadelphia not 
only in college preparatory work but m social standing Es- 
tablished in 1870 by Miss Irwin, her work in this school won her 
so great a reputation as an educator that m 1894 she was called 
to be the &st Dean of Radcliffe College, and m her fifteen 
years of service largely determmed the future character of 
Radcliffe. Miss Sophy D. Irwm was m immediate charge of 
the school until her death in 1915, which followed the death of 
her sister within a month. Both were remarkable mstructors 
in American education and were able to instill m their pupils a 
real love for knowledge. It is exclusively a day school attended 
by upward of two himdred pupils. There is an elementary de- 
partment. 

Miss Hills’ School, 1808 Spruce St., Philadelphia^ was es- 
tablished in 1893 at the suggestion of patrons of the Wilham Penn 
Charter School. It is a day school fulfiUmg the same function 
as the Penn Charter, providing instruction from primary to col- 
lege. The senior four-year course accents college preparatory 
work. In 1914 the school opened a branch at Ardmore pro- 
viding Montessori kindergarten and primary instruction for 
yoimg children, both boys and girls. Mrs. Elizabeth Hi^ 
Lyman, one of the founders whose name the school bears, is still 
the principal. 

The Holman School for Girls, 2204 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia, is a day school established m 1900 by Miss Louise Hohnan 
Haines who continued it until her death in 1908, and it was then 
carried on by Miss F. E OlivCT. In 1913 it was taken over by 
the present principals, the Misses Elizabeth W. and Jessie N. 
Braley, both Wellesley graduates. The school offers a complete 
course from Montessori classes through preparation for college. 
The primary and intermediate grades are conducted in the open- 
air department. 

Dr. Maty B. Leeds conducts a small school for girls and 
young ladies, which two years ago succeeded Miss Anable’s 
School at 1350 Pine St., Philadelphia. 

Academy of Notre Dame, West Rittenhouse Square, Phila- 
delphia, is a Catholic school attended by over a hundred pupils, 
one-half in the high school grades. Little boys are admitted to 
the elementary department. 

The Lankenau School, 22d St. & S. College Ave., Phila^ 
delphia, received its present name in 1910 when it was endowed 
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by John D. Lankenau in memory of his wife, Mary J. Drexel. 
The school had been established in 1891 as the “School for Girls^' 
by the Mary J. Drexel Home and the Philadelphia Motherhouse 
of Deaconesses as a branch of Lutheran Deaconess work. The 
school has had constant growth and now enrolls one hundred 
boarding and day pupils m the junior, mtermediate, and senior 
departments, the semor corresponding to high school work. 
The Rev. E. F. Bachmann, the principsd, is assisted by a faculty 
of eighteen. 

The Mary Lyon School was opened in 1913 by Mr. and Mrs. 
H. M. Crist in the old Strath Haven Inn at Swarthmore, eleven 
miles from Philadelphia. It is a home school in the country 
offering general and college preparatory courses. Seventy-five 
girls are m attendance, fifty of whom are resident, coming from 
wide-^read regions. Mr. Crist is a graduate of Bucknelland 
Mrs. Crist of Mt Holyoke. 

The Devon School, at Devon, is a boarding and day school 
admitting yoimg boys to the day department of the elementary 
school. It provides complete school courses for the children of 
the wealthy residents of Devon. Miss Emma R. Harrar is the 
principal. 

Miss Sayward’s School, in the suburb of Overbrook, five 
miles from Philadelphia, was established m 1892 and is still con- 
ducted by Miss S. Janet Sayward (Salem Normal School). 
There are about fifty resident pupils and a large elementary de- 
partment which includes little boys and girls. The school 
draws not only from Pennsylvania, but to an extent from the 
whole country. 

The Misses Shipley’s School, at Bryn Mawr, ten miles 
from Philadelphia, is a large college preparatory school which 
occupies the fi^t place among the Philadelphia suburban schools 
both in social standing and sound academic training. The 
school was established in 1893 by the three sisters, Hannah T., 
Elizabeth A., and Katharine M. Shipley, who had prepared 
themselves for educational work respectively at the Sorbonne, 
the University of Leipzig, and Cambridge University, England. 
In 1911 Miss Alice G. Howland and Miss Eleanor 0. Brownell, 
who had for some years conducted the New School at Utica, 
became associated with the Misses Shipley as part owners and 
assistant principals. The strong, college-trained faculty affords 
sound academic training, and the proximity of the school to 
Bryn Mawr College offers it the privileges of many pubhc lect- 
ures. Seventy-five girls are in residence and there are sixty 
in the day department. One-third of the pupils take elementary 
courses. In 1914 over seventy per cent of the senior class en- 
tered college. 

The Misses Bark’s School, also at Bryn Mawr, has been 
conducted by them since 1890. Miss Abby Kirk, a graduate of 
Bryn Mawr m the class of ’92, and her sister. Miss Sophia Kirk, 
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were previously on the staff of the college. It is a small pre- 
paratory school to Bryn Mawr, givmg much individual atten- 
tion to a limited number of girls. The principals receive m their 
home twelve resident pupils. 

The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, was established in 1888 
by Miss Florence Baldwin and mcorporated by her in 1906, 
when she severed her connection. It is a strong and growing 
school, has attained a national patronage, and has a reputation 
of bdng one of the best preparatory schools m the counti^. The 
head of the school. Miss Jane L. Brownell (A.B., A M., Bryn 
Mawr), and the assistant head, Miss Elizabeth F. Johnson 
(A.B., Vassar), who is secretary of the Head Mistresses Associa- 
tion, maintam the wholesome and sensible ideals of the founder so 
that the school life is full of healthy activity of mind and body. 
There is a large and efficient faculty practically all college- 
trained, many of whom have studied in foreign universities. 
The alumnae number over thirteen hundred, of whom over two 
hundred and fifty have entered Biyn Mawr, and the annual 
attendance approaches three himdred, one hundred of whom 
are resident pupils. Smce 1896 the school has been installed 
m the Bryn Mawr Hotel building, which is well adapted for its 
purpose. 

Miss Wright’s School, attractively located opposite Bryn 
Mawr CoUege for which it especially prepares, offers also a finish- 
ing course and an attractive home life under the best of per- 
sonal influences. The school was established in 1902 by Miss 
lila M. Wnght. Of the eighty girls more than half are m resi- 
dence, and they come from the desirable famihes ail over the 
country whidi appreciate the wholesome atmosphere of the 
school, combining as it does the best of the so-called old-fash- 
loned methods with modem progressive ideas. 

Walnut Lane School, Germantown, is a home school estab- 
lished in 1857 as a Frendh boarding school, and for many years 
was knovsm, from its founder, as Madame Clement's School. 
Under the direction of Miss S, Edna Johnston (A.B., Wilson), 
the principal for the past six years, the school maintains its repu- 
tation as a fashionable school attractmg over fifty girls, one- 
third of whom are day pupils from the vicinity. Since 1907 the 
school has graduated three hundred alumnae. Besides the gen- 
eral and college preparatory courses, there is an advanced course 
of two years. A junior department is also conducted for younger 
girls. 

Miss Marshall’s School, Oak Lane, ei^t miles from Phila^ 
delphia, was opened by Miss Emma Stuart Marshall twenty 
years ago. It is a finishing school of a conservative type and 
numbers one hundred pupils, one-third of whom are boarders, 
who come from the western states as well as the southern and 
eastern. There is also an elementary department. 
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Ogontz School for young ladies, at Ogontz, a northern suburb 
of Philadelphia, is an old and well-known finishing school which 
was founds as early as 1850 as the Chestnut Street Seminary. 
In 1883 it removed to Ogontz where it occupies the estate of the 
Civil War financier. Jay Cooke, and has smce been known as 
Ogontz School. Miss Abby A. Sutherland, the principal since 
1908, is a graduate of Radcliffe and before commg to Ogontz 
in 1902 had taugjht for two years at Bradford Academy. The 
school accents social and fanuly life, and study of art, psychol- 
ogy, and ethics, rather than adhering rigidly to college prep- 
aration. It is a boarding school but some day pupils are 
accepted. 

Beechwood, Jenkinton, ''A school of the Cultural and Prac- 
tical,'* now in its third year, is a boarding and day school at- 
tracting over three hundred students, most of whom come from 
Pennsylvania. It offers to high school graduates an opportu- 
nity to continue cultural studies or to take special work in music, 
art, kindergarten training, and secretarial work. Matthew H. 
Reaser, Ph.D., the president since 1911, formerly for ei^t years 
president of Wilson College, and the vice-president. Rev. D. R, 
Kerr, are ably assisted by a large faculty of thirty, seventeen of 
whom have received their training at the smaller colleges or uni- 
versities. 

Springside, Chestnut Hill, was established in 1879 and is 
conducted by Mrs. Chapman and Miss Jones, who succeeded 
Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell. There is a large day school at- 
tended by one hundred and twenty-five. The resident depart- 
ment offers an intimate home life for twenty or thirty girls who 
come largely from wealthy families. Instruction is provided 
from primary grades upward. 

Bishopthorpe Manor, South Bethlehem, is a home school 
for fifty girls. It was established in 1868 and for the past six 
years has been imder the management of Claude N. Wyant 
(Univ. of Virgmia), who had previously had an ^erience of 
twenty years m private schools. Mrs. Wyant presides over the 
home life, a feature which is accented. Though the majority 
of the girls come from Pennsylvania the patronage is national. 

Moravian Seminary and College for Women, Bethlehem, 
is the oldest boarding s^ool for girls m America. It was founded 
m 1742 by the Countess Zinzendorf of Saxony while on a visit to 
Philadelphia, and smce 1743 has been continuously mamtained 
at Beihlehem. Around old Colonial Hall, erected m 1748, cluster 
memories of the French and Indian Wars and during the Revo- 
lution it served as a military horoital, sheltering thousands of 
wounded Revolutiona^ heroes. Among its pupils were Eleanor 
Lee, a niece of Washington, Chancellor Livingston’s daughter, 
Comdfia, the wife of Robert Fulton, two dau^ters of Nathaniel 
Greene, and names representing the old Colonial families, Dutch, 
German, Quaker, French, and English. The seminary has sent 
forth ei^t thousand alunmse and there are active alumnsB as- 
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sociations which continue to dower their ancient institution with 
gifts. 

Since 1912 work of a college grade has been undertaken and 
the title of the institution added to In addition special facih- 
ties are offered in music, art, and commercial subjects. There is 
a department for httle girls. The mstitution enrolls over two 
hundred and thirty, a great majority of whom come from Penn- 
sylvania, though sixteen states are represented. The school 
though non-sectarian is owned and controlled by the Moravian 
Church through its Synods The Rev. John H. CleweU, Ph.D., 
of the Moravian Church, has been the president since 1909 

Darlington Seminary, West Chester, twenty-eight miles 
from Philadelphia, was founded m 1851 by Hon. Smedley Dar- 
lington, who remained the prmcipal until 1861. It has a national 
patronage, — ^three-fourths of its four hundred alumnse are from 
outside the state. The school provides the varied courses of the 
old-time seminary. The prmcipal is Mary E. Chambers (A.M., 
Bueknell), and Prank P. Bye (Umv. of Penn, and Univ. of 
Berlin) is the president. 

Linden Hall Seminary in the town of Lititz is another 
ancient Moravian institution for girls, and claims an unbroken 
record since 1746, the date of the founding of the town. From 
1794 the school known as the Lititz Boardmg School received 
girls from other states. In 1855 it received its present name, and 
was chartered by the legislature in 1863. It is controlled by the 
Moravian Church through a board of trustees There are both 
elemental^ and high school departments, and the attendance 
is about eighty, most of whom come from the smaller towns in 
Pennsylvama. Rev. E. S. Hagen is the principal and there is a 
faculty of twenty. 

The Shippen School for Girls, Lancaster, is a day school 
of local patronage which resulted in 1908 from the combination 
of Lancaster College and Miss Stahr^s School, and was mcor- 
porated the foUowmg year. There are somewhat over eighty 
girls m the upper school and there is a small primary depart- 
ment. Miss Emily R. Underhill (AB., Swarthmore ’99) is 
the principal. 

Penn Hall, formerly the preparatory department of Wilson 
College at Chambersburg, was established as a separate school 
and its present building was erected in 1906. The school still 
makes a specialty of preparing for college, especially W^esley, 
but also maintains an elementary course. There are upwards of 
one hundred girls in attendance, three-fourths of whom are 
boarding pupils coming from all over the United States. During 
the month of May each year the entire school is transferred to 
Atlantic City, where the Hotel Gladstone, fronting directly on 
the beach, is leased, and the school work is carried on as usual. 
The school is under a board of directors and Frank S. Magill, a 
graduate of Washmgton and Jefferson College ’06, who has been 
Qie principal smce 1910. 
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Miss Cowles’ School, Hollidaysburg, was opened in High- 
land Hall, September, 1911. Miss Emma Milton Cowles (A.B., 
Elmira ’83; Ph B., XJniv. of Chicago ’01) was for nineteen years 
connected with Milwaukee-Downer College, the last thirteen 
years as Professor of Mathematics. She has associated with her a 
strong faculty of coUege-trained women who give sound instruc- 
tion in college preparatory and general courses. There are sixty 
boardmg pupils, largely from Pennsylvania but with a scattering 
from wide-spread regions, and twenty-five day pupils in the 
upper school. The lower school is for day students only. 

The Birmingham School for Girls occupies a strikingly 
beautiful position among wooded hills overlooking the Juniata 
River in central Pennsylvania. Since 1857 the school has been 
under the control of one family, Alvan R. Grier having been the 
president since the death of his father. Dr. Lemuel G. Grier, in 
1887. Miss Catharine AUen, a graduate of Oberlin who has 
studied at Berlm and the Sorbonne, and Miss N. J. Davis are 
the principals, the latter having been connected with the school 
since its foimdation. It is a boarding school exclusively, accom- 
modating about seventy-five girls, representing many states. 
The faculty are all college-trained women. 

Washington Seminary, now in its eightieth year, is a day 
school with a small boarding department. Its pupils come 
largely from Washington, the seat of Washington and Jefferson 
College. In 1914 Miss Mary McCurdy, a graduate of the 
Seminary, succeeded Miss Rosenkrans, who had been the prin- 
cipal for six years. Miss McCurdy is ably assisted by a faculty 
of thirteen college-trained women. 

Thurston Preparatory School, Pittsburgh, opened in 1887 
by Miss Alice M. Thurston as a day school, has had a prosperous 
career, and in 1909 a residential department was added. En- 
couraged by her success Miss Thurston five years ago established 
a similar s^ool for boys. There is a large and efficient faculty, 
most of whom have received college or normal school training. 

Dilworth Hall, Pittsburgh, on Woodland Road, is the day 
and boarding preparatory department of the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women. The school has its own buildings and faculty 
and enjoys many advantages from the college. It is located in 
the most exclusive resident portion of Pittsburgh. About 
forty boarding pupils are accommodated and the total enroll- 
ment is one hundred, most of whom come from western Pennsyl- 
vania. The majority prepare for college, but the school offers 
special courses in music. Miss Janet L Brownlee, the principal, 
has been with the school many years. 

The Winchester School, Pittsburgh, formerly the Stuart 
School, has xmder the direction of Miss Mitchell been brought up 
to a high academic standing. There are in attendance two hun- 
dred girls and fifty boys, most of whom are in the elementary 
department. 
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The Girls’ Latin School, 1217 St. Paul St., a college pre- 
paratory, boarding and day school, was estabhshed in 1890 as 
the preparatory department for the Women^s College of Balti- 
more, now Goucher College; but in 1910 the school became an 
independent corporation. A lower school was added in 1911 
with an independent organization under Miss Anne T. Brewer 
(A.B., Columbia Univ. *08), and two years later a primary de- 
partment, thus making the school course complete. The head 
mistress is Miss N. M. Wilmot (Syracuse Umv. *89), who has 
been connected with the school since 1897. There are about 
one himdred girls in the day department, and twenty boarding 
pupils live in the Ross Winans mansion which was acquired as a 
residence in 1914. Five hundred students have been graduated 
of which number three himdred and eighty-four have entered 
college, chiefly Goucher, where they have attained high rank. 

The Arundell School, 1102 N. Charles St., is one of the 
exclusive day schools of Baltimore. It was established in 1900 
by Mr. Walter Chandler and in 1902 was taken over by the 
present head mistress, Miss Elizabeth M Carroll, a graduate 
of Bryn Mawr. It provides a complete school course both pre- 
paratory and general. The primary school, of which Miss 
Margaret C. Carey (Framingham Normal School) is the head, 
is largely conducted out-of-doors. The school has been pros- 
perous, growing so that it has twice moved to more commodious 
quarters. Upwards of one hundred girls are m attendance, and 
there is an alumnsa association of three hundred. 

Bryn Mawr School for Girls, Cathedral & Preston Sts., 
Baltimore, is an exclusive day school strongly backed by its 
board of managers, which includes the president of and others 
interested in Bi^ Mawr Collie. It was established in 1885 
by Miss Mary Garrett and is now maintained by Miss Edith 
Hamilton (A.B., A.M., Bryn Mawr), who also studied at Leip- 
zig and Munich. There is a strong faculty of college and spe- 
cially trained teachers. The primary department, first opened 
in 1894, has its own staff of professionally trained teachers 
Afternoon study and exercise imder supervision are provided 
for out-of-doors. The two hxmdred and seventy-five mis in 
attendance come from Baltimore*s leading families and largely 
prepare for Bryn Mawr, but some enter other colleges. Natu- 
rally Bryn Mawr standards of scholarship prevail. The school 
buildings are modem and attractive. 

Notre Dame Preparatory School, Charles St. & Home- 
land Ave., Roland Park, Baltimore, is a boar^g and day 
school conducted by the Sisters of the Order in connection with 
their adjacent college. It offers complete school courses and 
is attended by two hundred girls, the majority from Maryland, 
but it draws also from all over the United States and South 
American countries. 

Roland Park Country School, Roland Park, is a large day 
school attended by one hundred and fifty boys and girls from 
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Baltimore's leading families. The school ojffers both a college 
preparatory and a general course and maintains a standard 
of scholar^p. Boys are recaved only in the Playground De- 
partment and in the primary school. Miss Nanna D. Dushane 
(Framingham Normal School) is the principal. 

St. Timothy’s Sdliool for Girls, more generally known as 
^'Catonsville,” is one of the most exclusive girls' schools of the 
country with the patronage of conservative families of New 
York, Philadelphia, and the South. The school was established 
in 1882 by the Misses Carter, who surrendered it two years ago 
to the principals now in charge. Miss Jane R. Heath and Miss 
Louisa M. Fowler. The atmosphere of the school is simple 
and old-fashioned and gives evidence of breedmg. There is 
resident accommodation for about seventy girls, but there are 
always applications in excess of this and reservations must be 
made several years in advance. The total attendance is one 
himdred, one-third of whom are day scholars and one-third 
in the elementary department. There is a strong active alumnae 
association of over five hundred. 

Mount de Sales Academy of the Visitation, CatonsviUe, 
three miles from Baltimore, was established in 1852 by the 
Sisters of the Visitation. It is a moderate-priced boarding and 
day school accommodating about fifty girls. 

Mt. St. Agnes College and High School, at Mt. Wash- 
ington, a suburb of Baltimore, was founded in 1867 by the Sisters 
of Mercy. There is a four-year high school course and an ele- 
mentary school for both day and boarding pupils, as well as 
a college coinrse leading to the degree of A,B. 

Garrison Forest School, incorporated as the Green Spring 
Valley School by residents of the nei^borhood, is at Garrison, 
a few miles north of Baltimore, It is a country day school with 
resident accommodation for twelve and provides a complete 
school course. Miss Mary Moncrieffe Livingston, the head 
mistress, is assisted by a faculty of college-trained women. 

The Hannah More Academy, Reisterstown, fifteen miles 
from Baltimore, owes its origin to Mrs. Anne Neilson, who in 
1832 donated the buildings for a Church school which was in- 
corporated the same year. In 1873 the academy was accepted 
as the Episcopal Diocesan School of Maryland and has siace 
received many benefactions from friends of the school. Six- 
year academic and preparatory courses are given. Of the eighty 
girls m attendance about fifty are from Maryland. Miss Anna 
L. Lawrence (Univ. of Vermont, St. Andrews TJniv.) is the 
principal. 

“Oldfield’s,” one hour from Baltimore, at Glencoe, is a 
home school for forty pupils who come from all over the coun- 
try. The school was founded in 1866 by Mrs. JohnUSears 
McGuUoh, and since her death has been continued by her 
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children, Miss Anna G. McCuUoh and the Rev. Duncan McCul- 
loh. The girls spend much tune out of doors. 

Hood College, Frederick, formerly The Woman’s College of 
Frederick, Maryland, established m 1893 on earher foxmda- 
tions, maintains a preparatory department with a four-year 
course attended by over fifty guls, mostly from the town and 
neighboring states At present the preparatory department 
has no separate organization, and the students are housed with 
the college students Provision is, however, being made for 
separate organization and buildings after 1915. 

Mount Vernon Seminary, M & 11th Sts., the oldest Protes- 
tant boardmg school for girls in Washm^on, dates from 1875. 
Since its establishment the tone and spirit have remained un- 
changed and the high standards are still maintamed under the 
principals, Mrs. Elizabeth J. Somers and Mrs. Adelia G. Hensley. 
The school offers college preparatory and finishing coiuses and 
two years of college work. There are ninety-five girls in attend- 
ance who come from all parts of the country. A large playground 
for outdoor sports has recently been added. 

The Misses Timlow’s Boarding and Day School, 1600 
Scott Circle, moved to Washington in 1909 from Montclair, 
N.J., where it had been located since 1904. It is a finishing 
school, but pupils are prepared for college as well. Miss Tioolow 
is the House Mother and her sister. Miss Elizabeth Timlow, a 
student of Wellesley and Cornell, is the principal. 

The Misses Eastman’s School, 1305 17th St., N.W., is a 
day school for younger girls with a few boardmg pupils. The 
total attendance is about fifty. The Misses Annie H., Mary 
T., and Miriam M. Eastman are the principals. 

Miss Madeira’s School, 1332 19th St., was opened in 1906 as 
a college preparatory and a finishing school by Miss Lucy 
Madeira. Miss Madeira is a Vassar graduate and was formerly 
an instructor in the Sidwdl’s Friends’ School About one hun- 
dred girls are received in the school, one-third of whom are day 
students coming from Washington. There is a faculty of fifteen 
coUege-trained women. 

Martha Washington Seminary, 1601 Cormecticut Ave., 
is a home school offering finishmg and advanced courses. Mr. 
Edward W. Thompson is the principal. 

Madison Hall, R St., N.W., near Dupont Circle, conducted 
by Mr, and Mrs. George F. Winston, is a boarding and day 
school offering courses to girls. The home and social life of ihe 
school is accented. 

The Colonial School for Girls, 1715 Connecticut Ave., 
imder the direction of Miss Charlotte Crittenden Everett, offers 
instruction in the liberal arts, including college preparatory and 
finishing courses, the fine arts, and domestic arts. Sixteen 
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states are represented by the student body. Some day pupils 
are also received. There is an active alumna association. 

Washington Seminary, The Smallwood -Wilbur School, 
2103-09 S St , N.W., established by Mr. and Mrs. Smallwood 
twenty-two years ago, is today conducted by Mrs. Smallwood 
and Mrs. Wm. A. Wilbur. Mrs. SmaUwood is a ^duate of the 
Boston Normal School and before coming to Washington was for 
eight years connected with the Boston schools. The patronage 
is largely from Washington and the West. 

Holton-Arms School, 2125 S St., N.W., is a large day school 
estabhshed in 1901 by Mrs. Jessie M. Holton, educated at 
Cornell, and Miss C. H. Arms. The school is now wholly imder 
the direction of Mrs Holton. Over one hundred pupils are en- 
rolled in the elementary and hi^ school departments. 

Irwin Hall, 2009 Columbia Hoad, is a small English-French 
school conducted by Mrs. Sarah Irwin Mattingly. Courses are 
offered from primary work to college preparation. 

St. Margaret’s Boarding and Day School, 2115 California 
Ave., is under the direction of Miss Sara K. Lippincott (Proebel 
Normal School) and Miss Susan C. Baker (Pestalozzi-Proebel 
Training School, Berlin), by whom it was established in 1896. 
There are about sixty girls in attendance equally divided between 
the resident and day departments. In the lower school girls as 
yoimg as seven are admitted to the boarding department. 

Bristol School for Girls, Mintwood PI. & 19th St.j has been 
maintamed since 1904 by Miss Alice A. Bristol. It is a home 
school accommodating seventy-five resident girls, largely from 
the eastern and southern states. The school is preparatory 
and finishing, but two years of regular college work are offered. 
A distinctive feature is the full diploma music and French 
course. 

Academy of the Holy Gross, Connecticut Ave. & Upton St., 
conducted by the Sisters of that order, is located on Dunbarton 
Heights, in the suburbs of Washington. It is a boarding and day 
school with a separate department for little girls. 

Gimston Hall, 1906 Florida Ave., established in 1892, ]^s 
steadily grown and now has an attendance of one hundred girls 
coming from prominent families in all parts of the United States. 
In 1905 the school was moved to its present site in a new build- 
ing especially planned for its use. Gunston Hall is a boardmg 
and day school and offers a great variety of courses from kinder- 
garten to college preparation. Mrs Beverley H. Mason, the 
principal, is assisted by a faculty of twenty-four, about one-half 
of whom have received college degrees. 

Belcourt Seminary* 13th & Girard Sts., Columbia Heists, 
is a home and day school accommodating fifty girls. A six-year 
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course in preparation for college is offered. Mrs. Mary B. 
Somervell, Univ. of Chicago, is the prmcipal. 

Fairmont Seminary, 1411 Fairmont St., for many years 
located on Columbia Heights, is ably conducted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Ramsey assisted by Miss Judith L. Steele. A finishing 
cou^e is offered to sixty girls, from all over the country, who 
desire social advantages. 

Chevy Chase Seminary was opened at Chevy Chase thirteen 
years ago by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel N. Barker, who had pre- 
viously had twenty-five years’ experience in teacning. They are 
still connected with the school but their son, Virgil Barker, has 
been in full charge since last November. The patronage is 
national and about sixty girls attend. It is a finishing school, 
offering sound academic training and special courses in music, 
art, and domestic science. 

Washington College, established twenty years ago in the 
old Gales mansion, Eckington, is of high scholastic standing. 
Three courses are offered, an advanced course for which the 
degree of A.B. is conferred, a literary course, and a modem lan- 
guage course. Eighty students are received in the boarding 
department and some day pimils are accepted. Mr. Flournoy 
Menefee is the president and Mrs. Menefee the directress of the 
college home. 

National Cathedral School was opened in 1900 in a new 
building within Cathedral Close on Mt. St. Alban. It is an 
Episcopal school under the board of trustees of the ifeiscopal 
Cathedral Foundation of the District of Columbia. Since its 
inception about one hundred and seventy-five girls, mostly from 
the South, have been graduated. Many have prepared for 
college but some have taken finishing work. In 1913 Miss 
Jessie C. McDondd, M.S., who studied at Welledey and abroad, 
became the principai. 

National Park Seminary, Forest Glen, is a large board- 
ing school attended by two hundred and fifty girls from all 
over the United States. It was established in 1894 by Mr. 
John Irvin Cassedy, formerly a professor at Lasell Seminary 
and for seven years the principal of Norfolk College. National 
Park is a jumor college and finishing school recdving almost 
exclusively graduates of preparatory or high schools for a defi- 
nite two-year course of study. Special courses are provided in 
music, art, domestic science, secretarial work, business law, and 
library economy. There is a strong student spirit, and alumnae 
associations are formed in all sections of the country. 
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Fauquier Insdtute for Girls and Young Ladies, at War- 
renton, in the Piedmont region, fifty miles from Washington, 
now in its fifty-fifth year, is a small school accommodating 
twenty-six boarders and about twenty day pupils. NeUie V. 
Butler IS the principal. 

Sweet Briar College for Women, in the Piedmont section 
of Virginia, twelve miles north of Lynchburg, though a degree- 
granting institution, has a large sub-freshman or preparatory 
department. Founded m 1900, as the result of the bequest of 
Mrs. Indiana F. Williams, the total attendance now is two hun- 
dred and forty, of whom one hundred and sixty-six are in the 
preparato^ department. It is a well-equipped, non-sectarian, 
boarding institution, and Dr. Mary K. Benedict, a graduate of 
Vassar and Ph D. of Yale, is president. 

Fort Loudoun Seminary, Winchester, in the Shenandoah 
Valley, was established in 1905 by Miss Katherine R. Glass, 
who purchased the property of an older school which had been 
established here in 1830 It is a home boardmg and day school 
for young women. The school has an annual attendance of over 
one hundred from Virginia and other states, a few of whom 
prepare for college. 

Mary Baldwin Seminary, at Staunton, in the Shenandoah 
Valley, was established in 18^ as ‘‘The Augusta Female Semi- 
nary.” For more than thi^ years the school was under the 
direction of Mary J. Baldwin and Agnes McClung, who devoted 
their lives to its upbuilding, and in 1896, at the request of the 
board of trustees, the name was changed by the legislature in 
honor of the former principal. It is a boarding and day school 
with an attendance of over three hundred students who come 
from more than thirty states, thou^ upwards of one hundred 
are from Virginia. The school offers a four-year course. 

Stuart Hall, also at Staunton, is the diocesan school of 
Virginia. Its origins go back to 1831, but the school was founded 
at its present site in 1843. Originally known as the “Virginia 
Female Institute” it received its present name in 1907, in honor 
of the widow of Virginia’s famous cavalry leader, Mrs. J. E. B. 
Stuart, who in the nineteen years in which she was the prin- 
cipal brought it to prosperity. It is a boarding and day school 
attracting more than one himdred and twenty girls from aU over 
the southern states. The principal is Maria P. Duval, who 
leaves in June, 1915, to establish her own school, St. Hilda’s 
HaU, Charlestown, W. Va. She wiU be succeeded by Miss Jane 
C. Howard, now a teacher in the school. 
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St. Anne’s School, a day and resident church school for girls, 
Clmrlottesville, in the Piedmont region, opened m 1910, suc- 
ceedmg Rawlings and Albemarle Female Institutes, whose 
origins carry one back for more than fifty years. The Bishop 
of the Diocese is president of the board of trustees. Girls are 
especially fitted for lie Women^s College of Virginia. There are 
primary and intermediate departments, and a few day pupils 
are accepted. The enrollment of about one hundred ana sixty 
are nearly all from Virginia. The prmcipal, Mary Hyde Du Val, 
is assisted by a faculty of twenty, includmg college men and 
women. 

Southern Seminary, Buena Vista, in the Shenandoah Valley, 
founded m 1867, is a boardmg school under Methodist Episcopal 
influence. The patronage is not local, but the one hundred and 
twenty students come from widely distnbuted regions through- 
out the West and South The principals, Revs. E H Rowe and 
J. S- Engle, are both graduates of Randolph-Macon College. 
The faculty includes a majority of college men and women. 

Virginia College (Junior) for Young Women, at Roanoke, 
in the Shenandoah Valley, was established in 1893 by Dr. Will- 
iam A. Hams, whose dau^ters. Miss Harris and Mrs. Boat- 
wni^t, have since successfully contmued its management 
Four years of college preparation and two years of junior college 
work are offered, together with music, art, expression, and 
domestic science. There is a strong faculty including many 
college ^aduates, and the attendance is almost cosmopolitan, 
coming &om thirty states. 

Hollins College, in the southwest of Virginia, now in its 
seventy-second year, offers a junior college course, the equivalent 
to the first two years of college This is especially for students 
who come to the college unprepared to do the freshman year 
work. There are about one hundred and thirty pupils from wide- 
spread regions takmg the preparatory course. Miss Matty L. 
Cocke is the president. 

Sullins College-Conservatory, Bristol, is a resident school 
for young ladies, named after its founder who served as presi- 
dent from 1870 to 1880. It combmes academic and musical 
courses. The boardmg accommodations are hmited to one hun- 
dred and thirty-five, but day pupils bring the total enrollment 
to over one hundred and eighty, coming from all the southern 
states. Dr. W. S. Neighbors (A M , Emery and Henry College) 
is the president. 

Virginia Interment College for Young Women, also at 
Bristol, on the border of Tennessee, nineteen hundred feet above 
the sea level, was opened in 1884 as “The Virginia Institute,” 
and has been mamtained on its present site smee 1893. It is a 
Baptist boarding and day school, enrolhng over one hundred 
and seventy pupils who come mostly from the southern states. 
The president is H. G. Noffsmger (A.B., A.M., Richmond Col- 
lege). 
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Leache-Wood Seminary, Norfolk, is a large day and board- 
ing school of local patronage, opened m 1871 and named for its 
joint foimders. Miss Agnes D. West, the present principal, has 
been prmcipal since 1891. 

Southern Female College, Petersburg, was chartered in 
1863 and is an old-time Virginia institution with an attendance 
of over fifty girls. The principal, Arthur Kyle Davis (A.M., 
Randolph-Macon College), is a member of a family promment in 
the annals of Virginia, and prides himself on havmg a school of 
the best ante-bellum traditions. 

Dandridge HaU, Richmond, a school for twelve little girls 
from three to fourteen, has been mamtained by Miss Sarah 
Dandridge Moore for several years. 

The Blackstone School for Girls, formerly “Female In- 
stitute,” in Southern Virgima, has for twenty years been con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Methodists of the Virginia Con- 
ference. It is a college preparatory boarding and day school 
with a total enrollment of over four hundred, of whom more 
than one-third are boarding pupils from other states. Rev. 
Thomas R. Reeves, principal smce 1910, was succeeded in 1914 
by Dr. James Cannon, Jr. 

The Chatham Episcopal Institute was established in 1892 
by the Danville Convocation, at Chatham. It was changed by 
the legislature to its present name. It is a boarding and day 
school with an attendance of over one hundred and twenty pupils, 
almost wholly from Virginia. The Rt. Rev. A. M. Randolph, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Southern Virginia, is the Episcopal 
Visitor. Mrs. Elizabeth M. Willis, a graduate of Syracuse 
University, is the principal. The faculty of twelve are all col- 
lege graduates. 

Randolph-Macon Institute, at Danville, is a Methodist 
Episcopal boarding and day school, established in 1898, when it 
took over the former Danville College for Yoimg Ladies. It is a 
member of the Randolph-Macon System of Colleges and Training 
Schools, and controlled by the Board of Trustees of Randolph- 
Macon College. There are ovot two hundred pupils in attend- 
ance and one hundred boarding pupils come mostly from Vir- 
ginia. The course of instruction covers both grammar and high 
school grades. Most of those completing the work go to the 
Randolph-Macon Woman's CoU^e at Lynchburg. The prin- 
cipal, Charles G. Evans, is a graduate of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege and has been connected with the teaching force of the 
Randolph-Macon System since 1895, and has occupied his 
present position since 1906. 

Roanoke Institute for young women, Danville, is a large 
Baptist boarding school established in 1859. It offers a variety 
of courses. Mr. W. W. Rivers is president. 
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Wirtland Seminary, Oak Grove, Va., a boarding and day 
school established m 1894, offers special advantages to backward 
and motherless chilciren. Mrs. William D. Wirt is principal. 

Lewisburg Seminary and Conservatory of Music, in 
southeastern West Virginia, ongimted under Presbyterian 
auspices as “Lewisburg Academy” in 1812, and “was the most 
important school in the early history of the state.” Until 1874 
it was coeducational, but smce that time has been for girls 
only. It is a boarding and day school having a local attendance 
of over one hundred and thirty girls. Richard C. Sommerville 
has been president of the school smce 1911. 

Stephenson Seminary, at Charlestown, is a Presbyterian 
boarding school established in 1892. It has an attendance of 
about sixty pupils. Mrs. C. N. Campbell is the principal. 

St. Hilda’s Hall, Charlestown, formerly Powhatan College, 
will be opened in September, 1915, by Miss Maria P. Duval, 
who for thirty-three years has been connected with Stuart Hall 
and prmcipal of that institution since 1898. The school will be 
opened on the ^operty of the old Powhatan College under the 
auspices of the Diocese of the Episcopal Church. 

Science Hill School, thirty-one miles south of Louisville, 
Ky., was established by Rev. and Mrs. John Tevis in 1826, and 
maintamed by them until 1879, when the property was pur- 
chased by Dr. W. T. Poynter, whose widow still continues it. 
Without endowment, the school has attained the position of the 
leading college preparatory school of its section of the country 
and offers efficient courses imder a college-trained faculty, from 

g rimary grades to college. Over one hundred and eighty girls 
ave been prepared for college, chiefly Wellesley and Vassar. 
There are one hundred and forty girls in the school, about half 
of whom are m the academic department. 

Madison Institute, Richmond^ Ky., is a boarding school 
established half a century ago, which enrolls about ei^ty girls 
from the region round about. J. B. Cassidy is the principal. 

Semple Collegiate School, Louisville, Ky., established in 
1893, is a local day school offering instruction from primary to 
coUege. The prmcipal. Miss Lucy Baird (A.B., Bryn Mawr), 
is assisted by a facility of twelve college graduates. 

Logan College, Russellville, Ky , is a junior college offering 
a four-year preparatory course and two years of coUege work, 
with departments of music, art, and expression. 

Nazareth Academy, an ancient Catholic institution, thirty- 
eight miles southeast of Louisville, Ky., was founded by the 
Sisters of Charity in 1812. It is a boarding school with an 
attendance of more than one hundred, the majority from Ken- 
tucky. 
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Hamilton College, Lexington, Ky., established 1869, offers 
a four-year high school and a two-year junior college course. 
Mr. E. W. McDiarmid is president and Mrs. M. G. Thomson 
is principal of the college. 

Ward-Belmont, Nashville, Tenn., was formed in 1912 by 
the umon of Ward Seminary and Belmont College, under the 
charter name the Ward-Belmont School. The former institu- 
tion was founded in 1865 and the latter in 1890. At that time 
they had a jomt enrollment of seven hundred and fifty from all 
the southern states with a predommance from Tennessee. The 
school offers a six-year course and has special departments of 
art, music, expression, and domestic science. The president, 
J. D. Blanton, was for twenty years president of Ward Seminary. 
Th^e is a faculty of over fifty, mcluding a majority of college- 
trained men and women. 

Columbia Institute, forty miles from Nashville, Tenn., is 
the oldest chartered institution for the education of women in 
the South, having received its charter through the Tennessee 
legislature in 1835. It is a small boarding school offering a 
four-year course. Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. Capers have been 
m charge since 1906. 

Martin Collie and Conservatory of Music, at Pulaski, 
Tenn , eighty miles south of Nashville, an endowed Methodist 
boarding and day school, was founded m 1870 by Mr. Thomas 
Martin. It is now classed as a junior college, and the enrollment 
of over two hundred from the southern states is about equally 
divided between the academic courses and the courses in music, 
expression, and domestic science. Mr. W. T. Wynn has been 
the president since 1908. 

St. Mary’s School, Memphis, Tenn., is an Episcopal board- 
ing school, established in 1874 with an attendance of about one 
hundred pupils. Miss Helen A. Loomis and Miss M. H. Paoli 
are the principals. 

St. Catherine’s School for Girls, at Bolivar, Tenn., is an 
Episcopal school offering a four-year course for about sixty 
pupils. Since the death of Miss Elizabeth J. Joyner, Dr. Ware 
has been the principal. 

Girls’ Preparatory School, Chattanooga, Tenn., is a pre- 
paratory and finishing school attended by over ei^ty students. 
Miss Grace E. McCaSie is the principal. 

Carson and Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn., is a co- 
educational institution dating from 1851 whose four-year col- 
lege preparatory course is taken by over two himdred boys and 
girls, who come from the region roxind about. J. M. Burnett 
is president. 

Sweetwater Seminary, Sweetwater, Tenn., is a boarding 
school, offering a four-year preparatory course with an attend- 
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ance of about ninety, including a few boys. Mr and Mrs. W. S. 
Woodward are the principals. 

Mont Edgecombe, at Rocky Mount, N.C., is maintained 
by Dr. and Mrs Mercer on their old family estate. It is a coun- 
try home school for a small number. 

Fassifem, a home school for girls, at Hendersonville, N.C., 
twenty miles from Asheville, was opened by Miss Kate C Shipp 
in 1907 at Lmcolnton and moved to its present site m 1914. 
The skty boardmg pupils come from North Carolma and nme 
other states. 

Mount Amoena Seminary, at Mount Pleasant, N.C., has 
since 1869 been a Lutheran boardmg and day school. Its seventy 
pupils come wholly from North Carolina. Rev. R. A. Good- 
man is the president. 

Aahley Hall, Charleston, S.C., is the home and day school of 
Charleston. There is a small resident department and a total 
attendance of about one hundred from the oldest fanuhes of the 
city. It was established m 1909 by the prmcipal, Miss Mary V. 
McBee, who holds degrees from Smith and Columbia 

Shorter Academy, Rome, Ga., is the preparatory school of 
Shorter College which was established by Col. Alfred Shorter 
in 1877 on the site of the old Cherokee College. The academy 
offers a three-year college preparatory course attended by up- 
wards of ninety boardmg and day pupils, who come from the 
southern states. 

Lucy Cobb Institute, at Athens, Ga., is a boarding school 
established m 1858, by General Cobb and other citizens of 
Athens. The annual enrollment is about two hundred and i^ty. 
The faculty are largely alumnae of the school. The principal, 
Miss Gerdme and Miss Brumby, have been in charge smce 1908. 

Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., now in its thirty- 
seventh year, is the fashionable boardmg and day school of At- 
lanta. There is a small boardmg department of twenty-six 
and a total enrollment of over tlneo hundred. Instruction is 
offered in nearly all grades including a special college preparatory 
course. Mr. Llewellyn D. Scott, the principal since 1907, has 
been connected with the seminary since 1894, 

Miss Woodberry’s School for Girls, Atlanta, Ga., main- 
tained by her since 1908, is an efficient college preparatory board- 
mg and day school with a grammar school department, under 
Episcopal influence. The school enjoys the patronage of the 
best families of Atlanta and has grown m numbers and influence 
so as to justify the new and commodious Woodbeny Hall, to 
which the school moved m 1914. There are about seventy ^Is 
in attendance. 

Pape School, Savannah, Ga., is an exclusive day school, 
established in 1901, offering courses from the kindergarten to a 
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four-ye^ college preparatory course to about seventy pupils. 
Miss Nina Anderson Pape is the principal. 

The Ck>lumbus Seminary, Ga., is a select day school for 
^Is in Columbus. It enjoys the fashionable patronage of the 
city and prepares for college. Miss Rosa B. Snyder is the prin- 
cipal. 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga., founded in 1878, main- 
tains, in adchtion to many other departments, a preparato^ 
course for girls from fourteen years upwards Plans are in 
preparation for the establishment of a separate preparatory 
school with its own buildings. 

Miss Tebeau’s Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Gainesville, Fla., now in its fortieth year, is the diocesan school 
of the Episcopal Church of Florida. The curriculum covers 
twelve years of school work with an average attendance of about 
sbrty gurls almost wholly from Florida. Resident pupils are 
limited to twenty. 

The Cathedral School, Orlando, Fla., was established in 
1900 by Bishop William C. Gray. It is an Episcopahan school 
attend^ by sixty day and over thirty boarding pupils. The 
school off^ individual attention in the usual courses and ad- 
vantages in music and art. Rev. Roderick P. Cobb is the 
principal. 

Florida Open Air School, on Cedar River, Jacksonville, 
Fla., is a boarding and day school opened in 1914 by Mrs. Lang- 
don Caskin with seven boarding and fifteen day pupils. 

Stanton College for Girls and Young Ladies, at Natchez, 
Miss., is a boarding school established in 1894. Its total attend- 
ance of over ninety comes from Mississippi and adjoining states. 
Mr. H. P. Todd has been president since 1908. 

El Paso School for Girls, El Paso, Tex., was founded in 
1910 by citizens of the town to provide the best of educational 
adv^tages for their daughters, and is administered by a board 
of directors. It is both a preparatory and a finishing boarding 
and day school. The upper school offers a four-year course. 
There is a five-year elementary course. The princip^ are 
Miss Ora W. L. Slater (A.B., Welledey) and Miss Olga E. Tafel 
of the University of Cincinnati. All the instructors are college 
graduates. 

The Whitw School, at Austin, Tex., is a boarding and day 
school, now in its fifteenUi year. Its more than one hundred 
and thirty pupils come from Texas. Miss Mary Whitis (Wilson 
College} is the principal. 
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Stevan School for Girls, 4313 Drexel Boulevard, has been 
maintamed since 1890 by Mrs. Luella M Wilson, It is a day 
and boarding school for ''young ladies and children,’* offering 
instruction from kindergarten to college. The school accommo- 
dates ten boarding pupils and one hundred day pupils. Many 
of the teachers are Vassar graduates 

Brooks School, Ashland Boulevard & Monroe St^ is a local 
day school established m 1890 by Mana Brooks. It provides 
instruction from kindergarten to college preparation. Miss 
Eflfie A. Gardner (Ph.B , University of Chicago), the principal, 
is considered an excellent teacher About seventy pupils are 
enrolled. Boys are admitted to the lower school. 

Boyesen School, 4961 Lake Ave., is a Christian Science 
boarding and day school for girls and yoimg boys maintained 
by Au^sta Boyesen. Instruction is offered from primary to 
academic. 

The Chicago Institute, a day school founded by Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine, was formerly presided over by Col. SVancis 
W. Parker. It is the preparatory school of the Department of 
Education of Chicago University. John Dewey, now of Colum- 
bia, was formerly the director. It comprises a complete school 
S 3 rstem — ^kindergarten, elementary, and college preparatory. 

Lake View Institute, 442 Wellington Ave., a day and board- 
ing school for about seventy-five ^Is, is maintained by Miss 
Sarah A. Anable, and gives instruction from kindergarten to col- 
lege preparation. 

Starrett School for Girls, 47th St. & Woodlawn Ave., on 
the South Side, is a large day school with accommodation for ten 
resident pupils. It has been maintamed since 1884 by Mrs. 
Helen E. Starrett. Instruction is provided from kindergarten 
to college preparation. 

University School for Girls, 1106 Lake Shore Drive, is a day 
and boarding school established in 1896 and patronized bjr North 
Side families. Miss Anna R. Haire (A,B. Smith), the principal, 
maintains high standards in the school work, and among the 
students she sends each year to the leading eastern colleges a 
number have taken honors at Bryn Mawr. A kindergarten de- 
partment IS maintained. 

Chicago Latin School for Girls, 59 Scott St., established, 
and conducted since 1888, by Miss Mabel S. Vickery, who also 
established the Chicago Latm School for Boys, is an exclusive 
day school for North Side girls, with high standards of scholar- 
ship. A number of girls are prepared for college each year. 
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The Kenwood-Loring School, 4600 Ellis Ave., was formed 
by the merging of the Kenwood Institute, datmg from 1885, 
with the Lormg School, established in 1876. The present head 
mistress, Mrs. Stella D, Loring, had been connected with the 
latter school smce 1879. Her daughter. Miss Helen D. Loring, 
is co-principal. There is a large day school with a separate 
residence for boarders The school is co-operative with the 
University of Chicago and has sent over two hundred girls to the 
eastern women^s colleges, among whom some have obtained 
scholarships at Bryn Mawr. 

The Faulkner School for Girls, 4746 Dorchester Ave., 
succeeded in 1909 an older school known as Ascham Hall. It 
is a large day school exclusively, with an attendance of about 
two hundred and departments from kindergarten to cohere 
preparatory. Miss Elizabeth Faulkner, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is a capable executive who commands the 
respect of pupils and patrons. Her sister. Miss Georgene Faulk- 
ner, has a wdl-deserved reputation as a kiudergartner. The 
school is well equipped, and has a strong faculty. Girls are pre- 
pared for all the leading colleges. 

Evanston Classical School, Evanston, is a small boarding 
and day school established by its present principal, Mrs. Alice 
Gove, in 1904. 

Girton School for Girls, founded in 1898 at Winnetka by 
Francis Kmg Cooke (A.B., Harvard ^94), is a home and day school 
combining the advantages of town and country. The upper 
school offers thorough preparation for the leading women’s 
colleges, to which about ten girls are sent each year. The lower 
school receives pupils as young as six years of age, and has an 
attendance of over one hundred. 

Ferry Hall, at Lake Forest, affiliated with Lake Forest Col- 
lege, is a preparatory school and junior college for day and board- 
mg pupils. It was founded and endowed in 1869 xmder the 
name of “Ferry Institute for Young Ladies” by Rev. William 
M. Ferry, whose wife was the closfe girlhood friend of Mary 
Lyon. The school has many friends who have added to its en- 
dowment. It is attended in all its departments by about one 
hundred girls from Illinois and nearby states. In the past 
quarter-century over two thousand yoimg women have been 
enrolled, including a large number of missionaries. Frances L. 
Hughes, who was in charge of the school for ten years, retired 
in 1914 and Miss Miriam Converse (A.B., Vassar), who was seven 
years at Wheaton Seminary, is acting principal. 

St. Anne’s Academy, St. Anne, sixty miles south of Chicago, 
is a Roman Catholic boarding and day school under the direc- 
tion of the Sisters of the Congregation de Notre Dame. It offers 
instruction in grammar and high school grades. 

Jennings Seminary, at Aurora, one hour’s ride from Chicago, 
was opened as a Methodist Episcopal co-educational institution 
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in 1859 and reorganized in 1898 as a boarding school for girls of 
high school age only. There are over one hundred girls in at- 
tendance^ most of whom live at the school. Miss Charlotte 
Codding was superintendent from 1898 to 1904. At that time 
Miss Bertha A. Barber became principal, and Mrs Lucy lUder 
Meyer, long interested in the institution, the principal emerita. 

Waterman Hall, at Sycamore, fifty-five miles northwest of 
Chicago, is a partially endowed church school under a board of 
trustees, established in 1888, There are ab 9 ut seventy board- 
ing pupils m attendance who come from Illinois and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The Rev. B. Erank Fleetwood, A.M., D D., 
has been rector since its beginning. Last year five girls entered 
college from this school. 

Frances Shimer School, at Mt. Carroll, one hundred and 
twenty-five miles west of Chicago, was founded in 1853 as the 
“Mt. Carroll Seminary.” In 1896 it was named in honor of its 
founder, Mrs. F. A. W. Shhner, and became aflSliated with the 
University of Chicago and controlled by a board of trustees 
representmg that university, the alumnfe, and the citizens of 
the town. The school is endowed and its equipment modem. 
One hundred and forty girls are enrolled and about sixteen from 
tiie school entered college this year. 

Geneseo Collegiate Institute, Geneseo. is a co-educational 
school with a local attendance of about one himdred, established 
in 1884 by the College Board of the Presbyterian Church. The 
Department of Music imder Edith Crosier is emphasized. Of 
the three hundred and fiifty graduates of the school two-thirds 
are women. Norbury W. Thornton, A.M., is principal. 

St. Mary’s, Knoxville, established in 1868 by Rev. C. W. 
Leflfingwell, the rector imtil 1913, is conducted by Charles W. 
Teflfinger and Miss Emma Howard. 

Academy of the Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, 
is a Methodist college preparatory school established in 1846 
and now under the direction of Joseph R. Harker. 

Monticello Seminary, at Godfrey, thirty nules from St. 
Louis, is the oldest girls^ school in the West and one of the best. 
It was founded in 1835 by Benjamin Godfrey, an old Cape 
Cod sea captain who had n^e a fortune in Eastern trade and 
settled here because of large land holdings. The school was 
organized by Rev. Theron Baldwin, a friend of Captain God- 
frey, who was influenced by the ideas of Mary Lyon. In 
1841 it was incorporated and graduated its first dass. When 
first established the school was known locally as “Godfrey’s 
Folly,” but in its long history it has played an important part 
in the education of young women of the West so that it is ap- 
propriately rooken of as the “Mt. Holyoke of the West.” For 
forty years Harriet Newell Haskell was a most capable princi- 
pal. Miss Martina C. Erickson at present occupies tlmt posi- 
tion. The school has a large body of loyal alumnse organized 
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in many associations throughout the West. The one hundred 
and forty guls in attendance come from all over the western 
states. 

St. Mary’s College and Academy, at Notre Dame, near 
South Bend, Ind., has for sixty years been maintamed by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. Instruction is offered from primary 
to college grade. More than three himdred and fifty are enrolled 
in the collegiate and academic department, coming from wide- 
spread regions. 

Miss Landers’ School for Girls, 2055 North Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind., established in 1912, is a Protestant Epis- 
copal boarding school. Miss Julia E. Landers is principal. 

Tudor Hall School for Girls, 1560 N. Meridian St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has been conducted by Miss Eredonia AUen, 
a Cornell ^aduate, since 1902. It is a day school for one hun- 
dred and sixty students with accommodations for thirty boarders. 

Girls’ Classical School, Indianapolis, Ind., founded m 1882 
by Theodore S. Sewall (A.B., Harvard), was continued for some 
years after death by his daughter, Miss May Wright Sewall, 
and is now in charge of Miss Anna E. Weaver, A.M. A resi- 
dence was added in 1886 and the kindergarten department in 
1897. 

Elmhurst, ConnersviUe, Ind., now in its sixth year, is a col- 
lege preparatory country school for twenty-four boarding pupils, 
established by its principals. Miss I. B. Cressler (A.B., Wilson) 
and Miss Carohne L. Sumner (A.B., Smith). The school occu- 
pies an old Colonial mansion on a farm in the eastern part of 
Indiana. Miss Cressler formerly conducted a school for Ameri- 
can girls in Rome and Miss Sumner was for a number of years 
coimected with the Latin department of Smith College. 

Bartholomew-Clifton School, established in 1874 in Clifton, 
a suburb of Cincinnati, is conducted by Miss B. Antoinette Ely 
and Miss Ma^ F. Smith. There is a strong coUege-trainea 
faculty who give instruction from Montessori and kindergarten 
work to preparation for the leadmg colleges. Though it is 
mainly a day school about twenty boarding pupils are enrolled 
this year. The four hundred and fifty graduates are organized 
in an alumnsB association. 

Oakhurst, at Walnut Hilla, Cincinnati, Miss Kendrick’s Col- 
legiate School for Girls, was e^ablished in 1892 as Miss Butler’s 
School. It is a day school with accommodation for a few 
boarders. 

The H. Thane Miller School, at Avondale, near Cincinnati, 
was founded as Mt. Auburn Institute in 1856 but has for twenty 
years been conducted by Mrs. H. Thane Miller who named it 
for her husband. Associated with her is Miss Emma L. Parry. 
It is a resident and day school attended by over fifty ghls. A 
variety of courses is offered. 
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Ursuline Academy, St. Martin, two hours’ run from Cin- 
cinnati, popularly known as the “School of the Brown County 
Ursuhnes,” has had a long existence since its orgamzation in 
1845 by the famous teaching order. It is now under the au- 
spices of the Rt. Rev. J. B Purcell. It offers instruction in 
coUege preparatory and general courses and has sent out nearly 
three hundred alumnae. The pupils come chiefly from the 
smaller towns in the Middle West. 

The Columbus School for Girls, Parsons PI , incorporated 
m 1912, has been conducted smce 1904 by Miss Ahce Gladden 
(A.B., Smith) and Miss Grace L. Jones (A B., A.M., Bryn Mawr), 
who succeeded to a school established by Miss Scott and Miss 
Kelly m 1898 It is a prosperous day school with a hundred 
pupus m the elemental and a hundred and fifty m the academic 
department. There is resident accommodation for about 
twenty-five. 

Harcourt Place School for Girls, Gambier, is a boarding 
school mamtained by Miss Harriett Merwin smce 1888. There 
is a total enrollment of forty, mcludmg day pupils. Girls are re- 
ceived as young as ten years of age After June, 1915, Miss Mer- 
win will be succeeded m the management of the school by the 
Rev. Jacob Streibert, Ph.D., as regent, and Miss Emily D 
Streibert and Miss Ethel K. Streibert (A.B., Univ. of Mich., 
B.S., Columbia) as prmoipals. 

Laurel School, 10001 Euchd Ave., Cleveland, established m 
1898, IS a day school with a limited number of resident pupils. 
There are about three hundred students m attendance. Mrs. 
A. E. Lyman is head mistress. 

Hathaway-Brown School, 1945 E. 97th St., Cleveland, is a 
day school accommodating a small number of resident students 
About two hundred are enrolled in all. Miss Mary E. Raymond 
is the principal. 

Our Lady of Lourdes Academy, Cleveland, is a Roman 
Catholic school for girls under the direction of the Sisters of the 
Humility of Mary. There is an enrollment of about two hun- 
dred and twenty-five students. 

The Smead School for Girls, Toledo, a day school with de- 
partments from Montessori to college preparation, accommodat- 
ing a limited number of resident pupils, was established in 
Toledo in 1884 by the Misses Smead. Upon their retirement 
in 1911 the school was incorporated under a board of trustees 
and the Misses Anderson, who had been teachers in the school, 
assumed direction. Eriends have given the entire property 
occupied by the school and have raised a small endowment. 
About ninety girls are enrolled this year. 

The Liggett Schools, 73 Sthnson PL, Detroit, Mich., success- 
ful and prosperous day schools under the management of the 
Misses Liggett, have developed from what was formerly known 
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as the '^Detroit Home and Day School,” established by them and 
their father, Rev James D. Liggett, m 1878. The Liggett 
Schools have remamed contmuously for thirty-five years under 
the management of the same family. The schools are of the 
first rank, well organized and equipped, with a large and re- 
sourceful faculty, and they are attended by over four hundred 
day pupils representing the best families of the city of Detroit. 
So popular is the school that there is a waiting list. About one 
hundred and thirty-five of its five hundred graduates have entered 
college, chiefly Vassar, and the Alumnae -Association co-operates 
heartily with the school. The boardmg department will be 
given up after June, 1915. A branch school known as “The 
Eastern Liggett School” was opened in the eastern part of 
Detroit in 1913, providing for the growing patronage of that 
section. 

St. Mary’s College and Academy, Monroe, Mich., founded 
in 1845, under the direction of the Sisters Servants of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary, offers the ordinary high school courses 
in its academic department. Four hundred and fifty graduates 
form its Alumnae .Association and by their scholarship fimd and 
generous co-operation lend efficient aid. There is an enroll- 
ment of one hundred and eighty, the majority being boarders. 

^eley Hall, the Misses Yerkes' School, at Grand Haven, 
Mich., on Lake Michigan, now in its twenty-seventh year, is a 
small Episcopal boarding school offering varied courses. 

Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis., may be 
said to date from 1895, when the two colleges, founded in the 
fifties, were united, and a preparatory dep^ment was organ- 
ized In 1910 the seminary became an independent institu- 
tion, and, though it is still controlled by the trustees and presi- 
dent of the college, it has its own separate faculty. Under the 
administration of Miss E. C. Sabin, president of Milwaukee- 
Downer College, and the dean, Miss Rodman, the school main- 
tains a hi^ academic standard. The school has graduated over 
four hundred guls, about half of whom have entered college. 
Its fifty day pupils come from Milwaukee’s best families; the 
boarding pupils from all parts of the West. 

Hillcrest School, at Beaver Dam, Wis , three hours from 
Milwaukee, is a small, home boarding school exclusively for 
little girls, preparing them for high school or academy. It has 
been maintamed by Miss S. M. Davison for the past four years. 

Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis., is a boarding school accommo- 
dating one hundred and twenty girls. The school mcludes 
three departments; — primary, preparatory, and coUegiate. 
Special attention is given to young pupils. ^ The school has the 
highest class of patronage and mamtams hi^ academic stand- 
ards. 

Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis., incorporated in 1894, 
accepts girls from fourteen years up. There are about seventy- 
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five pupils in attendance, coming largely from the Middle West. 
Preparatory and academic courses are offered as well as a two- 
year jimior college course. 

The Academy of Albert Lea College, Albert Lea, n^ the 
southern boundary of Minnesota, a Presbyterian iostitution 
established in 1884, offers a four-year college preparatory course. 
About fifteen students from the Middle West are enrolled. 
Gertrude S. Kingsland (A.M., Columbia) is Dean. 

Bethlehem Academy, Paribault, is a Roman Catholic school 
with one hundred and twenty pupils in attendance. 

St. Mary’s Hall, the Bishop Whipple School for Girls, Fari- 
bault, is a home school for gms under strong church influence. 
This school grew out of the efforts of the Rt. Rev, Henry 
Benjamin Whipple, the first bishop in this region. Prom the 
^'Bishop Seabury Mission,” which he founded in 1866, have de- 
veloped, in addition to St. Mary’s, Shattuck School and Seabury 
Divmity School. The rector^ the Rt. Rev. S. C. Edsall, is also 
president of the Seabury Divinity School. Miss Caroline W. 

the principal, studied at Oiaord University. Instruction 
is offered from primary to college grade, and the faculty, which 
includes many college women, is a strong one. The life at St. 
Mary’s is simple, homely, and devout. There are seventy or 
eighty girls m attendance who come from the Northwest gen- 
erally. The school has graduated about four hundred and 
twenty-five. 

Lutheran Ladies* Seminary at Red Win^, on the Mis- 
sissippi, forty miles southeast of St. Paul, was mcorporated in 
1892 by members of the Norwegian Evangelical Church. There 
are academic and special courses and much is made of the music 
department. There are one hundred and thirty-five girls in 
attendance, representing seven nationalities, chiefly Scandina- 
vian, from Minnesota and other middle-western states. There 
have been four hundred graduates. The Rev. Hans Allen has 
been at the head of this institution since its opening in 1892. 

Oak HaU, Mrs. Backus’ School for Girls, St. Paul, imtil 
1903 called Baldwin’s Seminary, has been controlled by Mrs. 
Backus for thirty years. It is a day school with a resident de- 
partment enrolling about two hunched in all. About half the 
girls prepare for college. 

College of St. Catherine, Cleveland Ave. & Randolph St., 
St. Paul, conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph siace 1905, 
offers the equivalent of a four-year high school course and a four- 
year college course leading to a degree. Music, art, domestic 
science, and commercial courses may be taken as extras. The 
faculty includes graduates of Columbia^ Chicago, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. The alumnae are organized in an association 
and number about one hundred and seventy-five. About one 
hundred and fifty girls are enrolled, largely from Minnesota, with 
a sprmklmg from other states and Canada. 
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Miss Loomis’ School, St, Paul, is a day school for ninety 
girls, conducted by Miss Annie J. Loomis. 

Stanley Hall, 2139 Pleasant Ave., an English-classical board- 
ing and day school in Minneapolis, was opened as a day school 
by Miss Ouve A. Evers in 1890. The school offers instruction 
from primary upward and in 1913 college grades were added. 
Much attention is given to music and art. Five years ago the 
fine arts departments were combined with the Northwestern 
Conservatory and now annually enroll between six and seven 
hundred students. 

Graham Hall, Minneapolis, was established in 1900 and in- 
corporated in 1915. It is a city school with a lar^e day depart- 
m^t. The residence for boarding students is m a separate 
buildmg. The courses extend from primary to college grade 
and m the lowest grades little boys are accepted. Miss Eliz- 
abeth Carse, A.M., is principal and Miss E. M. Smith, A.B., 
assistant principal. There are in attendance one hundred and 
seventy day students and twenty-five boarding students. 

Villa Sancta Scholastica College, Academy, and Pre- 
paratory School, two nules north of Duluth, was established 
in 1892 as the '^Sacred Heart Institute,” by the Sisters of St. 
Benedict under the direction of the Rt. Rev. James McColric. 
It provides instruction from kindergarten throu^ college grade, 
and is a boarding and day school for one hundred and twenty 
girls. 

Oak Grove Lutheran Ladies’ Seminary, Fa^o, N.D., 
incorporated in 1906 by the Lutheran Free Church, is a board- 
ing school for about a hundred girls from Scandinavian families 
of North Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

All Saints School, Sioux Falls, S.D., established in 1885, 
is an endowed Episcopal boardmg school with a hundred girls 
in attendance, about half of whom are in the day school. Miss 
Helen S. Peabody has been principal since the opening of the 
school. 

Miss Barstow’s School, 15 Westport Ave., Kansas City, is 
a day school with a small boarding department. There are 
about a hundred and fifty girls in attendance. Instruction is of- 
fered in comses from kindergarten to college preparation. The 
principal, Miss Mary L. C. Barstow (A.B., Wellesley), is a 
woman of large understanding. 

Hardin College and Conservatory, Mexico, was estab- 
lished in 1873 by Ex-Govemor C. H. Hardin and since that time 
has graduated eight hxmdred students. The college is con- 
duct^ by John W. Million (Johns Hopkins and Univ. of 
Chicago) who has been president since 1897. At one time 
Xavier Scharwenka was connected with the music department. 
The present enrollment is about two hundred and the faculty 
are afi. college graduates. 
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William Woods College, Fulton, established in 1890, has 
a grammar school course and a four-year college preparatory 
course Of the two hundred students more than half hve at 
the school and the majority are m the high school department. 
The president is Joseph L. Garvm (A M., Columbia; B D., 
Union Theological Seminary) The college is owned and con- 
trolled by the Christian Churches of Missouri. 

Stephens Junior College, Columbia, is a preparatory 
school and junior college with an enrollment of over two hun- 
ted and twenty-five girls The school was estabhshed m 1856 
and is owned by the State Baptist Association and during its 
history has graduated nearly five hundred. Mr James M 
Wood (B S., A B., Univ. of Mo.; A M , Columbia) is the head 
master. 

Lindenwood, St. Charles, twenty-two miles northwest of 
St. Loms, is one of the oldest schools west of the Mississippi 
Elver, having been established m 1831. Increased endow- 
ment and improved equipment have recently come to the school. 
Most of the students hve at the school and come largely from 
St Louis, Mo., and the surroimdmg states. Ur. John L. Roemer 
has recently become the head of the institution. AU of the 
faculty are college graduates 

Mary Institute, Lake & McPherson Aves , St. Louis, is the 
leadmg college preparatory school for girls of St. Louis. It 
is conducted under the charter of Washington University, 
which was founded in 1853 In 1859 Rev. Wilham Greenleaf 
Eliot, who had played an active part in the estabhshment of 
the Umversity, foimded and organized Mary Institute, which 
he named for his daughter It is exclusively a day school and 
has graduated over twelve hundred and the annual attendance 
during recent decades has been over four hundred. Loyal 
alumnae have from time to time contributed funds. Edmund 
H. Sears (A B , Harvard Univ ;A.M., Washington ^71) has been 
principal smce 1891 

Hosmer Hall, St. Louis, established m 1884 by Miss Shepaxd 
and Miss Mathews, was under the sole control of the latter for 
ten years until her death in 1907. Miss Louise McNair, the 
present principal, then succeeded to the management. Miss 
McNair is a Wellesley graduate, a woman of high ideals, more 
int^ested in the intangible results than the formal side of edu- 
cation. She had for many years been a teacher in this school 
Practically all her faculty are college-educated women. There 
are about twenty-five resident pupils and twice as many day 
students. College preparation is accented but there is a de- 
partment for younger girls. 

Lenox Hall, “four blocks west of Limit Walk, the western 
boundary of the city of St, Louis,’’ is conducted by Mrs. M. 
Louise Thomas. It is a weU-eqtupped home and day school 
for girls with accommodation for forty resident pupils, largely 
from^the Southwest. 
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Brownell Hall, 10th & Worthington Sts., Omaha, Neb., 
founded m 1863 by Bishop Talbot, is the pioneer church school 
m the West. It is an Episcopal boarding and day school, 
the Bishop of Nebraska being president of the board of trustees. 
There are junior, academic, and post-graduate departments. 
Miss Euphemia Johnson, the principal since 1911, was educated 
at Radcliffe and Columbia. She was supervisor of All Saints' 
School at Sioux Falls from 1901 to 1909, and instructor at Wolfe 
HaU, Denver, for one year. 

Wolcott School, at Denver, Col, was established in 1898 
by Miss Anna L. Wolcott (now Mrs Joel F. Vaile), a former 
Wellesley student who had been for six years prmcipal of Wolfe 
Hall, a school for girls now discontinued. On her marriage in 1913 
the management of the school was turned over to other hands, 
but Mrs. Vaile continues her interest in the school. The school 
corporation includes leading citizens of Denver. It is essen- 
tially a day school although there is a boarding department for 
those from a distance. Provision is also made for younger 
girls, from kindergarten work upward. College preparation 
IS a primary aim, but, m its function of providing for the edu- 
cational needs of the leading families of the city, it makes ade- 
quate provision for those who do not wish to enter college. The 
facidty is headed by J. D. S. Biggs, formerly president of Ottawa 
Umversity (Kan.) and Shurtleff College. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 


Hamlin School, 2230 Pacific Ave., San Francisco, is a large 
residential and day school. Miss Hamlin, the principal, is a 
native of Massachusetts and a graduate of the University of 
Michigan. She is assisted by ten teachers, all college or normal 
graduates. There are over a hundred girls in attendance, thirty 
of them in the elementary department, to which little boys are 
also admitted. Thirty boardmg pupils are accommodated. 

Miss Burke’s School for Girls, 2310 Broderick St., San 
Francisco, is an exclusive school with a large day patronage. 
Miss Katharme Burke is the principal. 

Miss Murison’s School, Clay & Pierce Sts., San Francisco, 
is an excellent day school maintained by Miss Elizabeth L. 
Munson, for fifty girls with boarding accommodation for a 
dozen. 

Dominican College, at San Rafael, fifty minutes from San 
Francisco, was incorporated in 1890 and is conducted by the 
Sisters of the Order. Instruction is given from primary to col-^ 
lege grade and a school of music is mamtained. 
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The Horton School, Perkins & Palm Sts., Oakland, has 
been maintained as a day school since 1884 by Miss Sarah W. 
Horton. It provides instruction from kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades to college preparation. 

Miss Head’s Boarding and Day School for Girls, 2538 
Charming Way, Berkeley, established in 1887, is attractively 
situated and equipped and has, smce the retirement of Miss 
Head in 1909, been maintained by Miss Mary Ehzabeth Wilson, 
the principal, a graduate of Smith College, assisted by a strong 
faculty, most of whom are college graduates. The four-year 
hi^ school course is emphasized and a considerable number of 
the girls enter college, but there are also intermediate and pri- 
mary departments. The one hundred and sixty girls come 
largely from surroundmg towns. 

The Watson School, 3037 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, is a 
day school with accommodation for about twenty boarding 
pupils. It has been mamtained by Mrs C. L. Watson since 
1908. The school receives girls for instruction in all grades 
from primary to college and boys up to the age of thirteen. The 
school’s growth has caused its removal to larger and more at- 
tractive quarters. 

Miss Ransom and Miss Bridges’ School for Girls, Hazel 
Lane, Piedmont, established in 1906, has attained so marked a 
success that with the assistance of friends and patrons it was 
incorporated in 1913 and new buildings erected. Miss Marion 
Ransom (Vassar and RadcliJffe) and Miss Edith Bridges (Univ. 
of Cal.) are assisted by a faculty of twenty, more than half of 
whom are college graduates. There is an enrollment of one 
hundred, fifty of whom are resident students. The patronage is 
largely local. 

Miss Harker’s School, at Palo Alto, is a large day school 
with a limited accommodation for boarding pupils. Miss 
Catherine Harker, the principal, is a graduate of Vassar and is 
assisted by a strong faculty of college-bred women. The school 
was established in 1902 and its success necessitated the erec- 
tion m 1907 of its present attractive building. 

Gastilleja School, Palo Alto, has for eight years been main- 
tained by Miss Mary Ishbel Lockey (A.B , Stanford). Its 
steady CTowth enabled it four years ago to move into buildings 
espetaaUy adapted to its purposes. The climate and grounds 
allow much of the work to be carried on out of doors and there 
is an open air gymnasium. The enrollment of about one hun- 
dred ghls includes many local day pupils but the whole Padfic 
Coast is represented. The course of study includes all grades 
from Montessori and primary to college preparation. 

The Hollywood School for Girls, Sunset Boulevard & 
Hay Ave., Hollywood, a residential school in a suburb in the 
foothills just outside Los Angeles, is under the joint manage- 
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ment of Miss Sophie S. Hogan and Miss E. Antoinette Ely 
(A.M., Umv. of Cmcmnati), who studied at Leipzig. Miss 
Ely IS joint principal in the Bartholomew-Chfton School at 
Cincinnati. Recitations and study periods are held out of 
doors except in rainy weather. Instruction is given in all ^ades 
from primary to a four-year high school course, and also m art, 
music, and domestic science. The faculty includes five uni- 
versity graduates. Pupils come from various localities, including 
the East. 

The Marlborough, 865 W. 23d St., is the oldest girls’ school 
in Los Angeles. It was established in 1889 by Mrs. G. A. Cas- 
well, who stOl remains the principal though me has practically 
relmquished control to her associate. Miss Grace Wiltshire, a 
graduate of the Umv. of California and a woman of the broadest 
and most hberal sympathies. A practical, all round education 
is given, with especial emphasis on thorou^ training in English. 
Though it IS not primarily a college preparatory school a con- 
siderable proportion of its graduates have entered the leading 
colleges in the East as well as the West, and the usual course 
gives more than the equivalent of high school work. There is 
a large day school with an annual enrollment of about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five, and thirty resident pupils are accommodated 
in the principal’s house where they receive much individual 
attention and oversight in their work as well as in matters of 
health and general welfare. No work below high school grade 
is attempted and the average age of graduation is about nine- 
teen. Some twenty girls graduate each year and the school has 
three hundred alumnae. The patronage is largely from Cali- 
fornia but the boarding pupils are from nearly every state in 
the Union. The faculty consists almost wholly of college gradu- 
ates. 

Girls’ Collegiate School, ''Casa de Rosas,” Adams & 
Hoover Sts., Los Angeles, was established in 1892 by its present 
pmcipals. Miss Alice K. Parsons (Wells) and Miss Jeanne W- 
Dennen (Bradford Academy), who had conducted a school in 
Brooklyn for seven years previously. They are assisted by a 
coUege-trained faculty. The school has grown rapidly till it 
now has, including the day school, an annu^ enrollment of about 
two hundred and ^ty and senos girls to the leading colleges 
East and West. In 1909 the school was reorganized in upper 
and lower schools, with a post-graduate department. Special 
attention is given to physical training. Courses in domestic 
science, music, business methods, and arts, besides the regular 
college preparatorjr work, are offered. The Alumnae Associa- 
tion was organized in 1898. 

Angles Vista School, 1844 St. Andrew’s PL, Los Angdes, 
a sTTfiall day and residence school, haa been conducted by Ethel- 
wyn Wing (Michigan and Wisconsin) since 1908. There are 
about fifty pupils of all grades from kindergarten to Mgh school 
age, a few of whom are accommodated as boarding pupils. 
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Westlake School for Girls, 612 Alvarado St., Los Angeles, 
is a large school with an enrollment of about two hundred Miss 
Frederica H. de Laguna (A M , Columbia) and Miss Jessica S. 
Vance (A M., Stanford), the jomt prmcipals, were formerly 
members of the faculties of Chaffey College and the Univ of 
Southern California. The school provides mstruction from 
primary to college grade and has accommodations for about 
thirty boarding pupils. 

The Orton School, 120 South Euclid Ave., an English- 
classical school for girls in Pasadena, was established in 1890 by 
Miss Anna B. Orton, a daughter of Professor James Orton of 
Vassar, the celebrate naturalist. The four-year high school 
course leadmg to college preparation may be continued into the 
first two years of coU^e work. There is much outdoor life. 
The school mamtains affiliation with Cours Dwight in Paris and 
the fcWiUard School in Berlin. There is an enrollment of about 
seventy-five 

Huntington Hall, South Pasadena, is a non-sectarian board- 
ing school estabhshed m 1905 and conducted by Miss Florence 
Hanad. 

The Bishop’s Schools comprise an Episcopal day school in 
San Diego and a boardmg school at La Jolla These were 
established and incorporated in 1910 by the first bishop of Los 
Angeles and the boardmg school was made possible b;^ a dona- 
tion from Miss E. Virginia Scripps of land and builcungs con- 
structed especially for the school’s use. On the death of the 
rector and the principal. Rev. Charles E. Bentham and Mrs. Ben- 
tham, in 1914, Miss Carolyn Macadam was appomted acting 
pnncipal. In the primary grades httle boys as well as girls are 
admitted as day pupils. 

Brunot Hall, an Episcopal boarding and day school, 2209 
Pacific Ave., Spokane, Wash , has for more than twenty years 
provided thorough instruction for girls of the Northwest. Miss 
Julia P. Bailey (Radcliffe) is assisted by a strong faculty of col- 
lege-bred women who offer a college preparatory course as well 
as elementary work and a four-year domestic science course. 
Especial advantages are afforded in music and art. 

The Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma^ Wash., was founded 
by the Rt. Rev. John A. Paddock, D.D., Bishop of Washington, 
m 1884, and has been endowed by Mr. Charles B. Wright of 
Philadelphia. Miss Adelaide Preston (Smith College) is prin- 
cipal. College preparatory courses are offered and also inter- 
mediate work. There is an enrollment of about a hundred 
pupils from the Northwest. The alumnae, of whom there are 
about two hundred, are organized m an association. 

St. Paul’s School for Girls, Walla Walla, Wash., is an Epis- 
copal school established in 1872, with accommodation for both 
boarding and day pupils. Nettie M Galbraith is the prin- 
cipal. 
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St- Margaret’s Hall, Boise, Ida , an Ejjiscopalian boarding 
and day school for girls established in 1892, is the oldest Protes- 
tant school m the state. The instruction covers the whole range 
of girls^ education, from kindergarten to college preparation. 
Leonora Cox (B S , Columbia), who studied also in England and 
Paris, is prmcipal There is an annual attendance of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five, the majority of whom are from Boise. 

New Jersey Academy, 55 N. 2d W. St., Logan, Utah, is a 
boarding school for girls under the management of the Presby- 
terian Church. It was begun in 1878 by Rev. Calvin M. Parks 
and Mrs. Parks and has had a steady growth, now enrolling over 
sixty girls It offers academic and preparatory work through a 
seven-year course. 

Rowland Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah, established in 1880, is a 
large Episcopal Church school with an attendance of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five day and thirty-five boardmg pupils. Its 
present high standards and prosperity are due to Miss Clara I. 
Colburne who for nmefceen years was principal In 1914 she 
gave up the school to take over the Rayson School, New York 
City. Rowland HaU is now m charge of Miss Georgiana Hum- 
phreys, formerly of Huron (S D.) College. 
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The Buckingham School, 2 Buckingham PL, Cambridge, 
Mass., IS a day school for young girls for the jfirst nine years of 
school hfe. Boys are fitted to enter the sixth class from the top 
of college preparatory schools. There is an attendance of about 
one himdred and fifteen pupils from the famihes of the Harvard 
faculty and old Cambridge. Begun by Miss Markham twenty 
years ago, the school was incorporated by leadmg citizens of 
Cambridge in 1902 and has since been under the able adminis- 
tration of Miss Katharine M. Thompson (A.B., Eaddiffe), 
assisted by a staff of thirteen room and department teachers. 

Miss Pierce’s School, Hedge Ed., Brookline, Mass , is a large 
and successful elementary school for girls and boys patronized 
by the leading families of Brookline. Miss Pierce established 
the school twenty-eight years ago, and Miss Julia B. Park 
(Wellesley ’01) is the present principal. 

The Chestnut Hill School, organized in 1893, is an ele- 
mentary day school for girls and boys, receiving them from 
neighboring families and preparing them for leading secondary 
schools in the vicinity of Boston. Martha A. Cushman is the 
principal. 

Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., is a co-educational 
school of local importance endowed by Sylvanus Thayer in 1877. 
It is free to the residents of the original town of Braintree from 
which region its one hundred and twenty pupils come. William 
Gallagher, a graduate of Harvard, is the head master. 

Gushiug Academy, an endowed co-educational boarding 
and day school opened at Ashbumham, Mass., in 1875, bears 
the name of its first benefactor. There are about one hundred 
and seventy students coming from all over New England. Mr. 
Hervey S. Cowell (Bates College), who since 1875 has devoted 
his life to educational work, has been the principal since 1887. 

Dean Academy, at Eranklin, Mass., twenty-eight miles 
southwest of Boston, is a co-educational day and boarding 
school of which Arthur W. Peirce has been head master since 
1897. There are over two hundred wealthy boys and girls in 
attendance, many of whom are from New England. 

Tabor Academy, now in its thirty-ninth year, was estab- 
lished by Elizabeth Tabor at Marion, Mass., on Buzzards Bay. 
It is a co-educational school for day and boarding pupils. 
Charles E. Pethybridge is the principal. 
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Proctor Academy, the successor of the old Andover Acad- 
emjr, N.H., was opened m 1881. It is a boarding and day school 
having an attendance of ninety boys and girls from all over 
New England. Pupils of limited means are assisted by the 
“sdf-boardmg plan,” by which they help with the cookmg 
and the housework. Francis T. Clayton, a graduate of New 
York University and Union Theological Semmary, is the prin- 
cipal. 

Colby Academy, at New London in southern New Hamj)- 
shire, was opened in 1837 as the New London Academical Insti- 
tution. In 1853 it was renamed in honor of the Colby family 
who had long been friends of the school and who added to its 
endowment. It is a co-educational boardmg and day school, — 
a successful and prosperous survival of the old-fashioned acad- 
emy type. Its varied courses attract about one hundred and 
eighty students from New England, chiefly New Hampshire. 
Justin O. Wellman (A.B., Colby College '98) has been the prin- 
cipal since 1905. 

Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, N.H , was built and endowed 
by Major Edward S. Sanborn in 1883. It is a co-educational 
school offering college preparatory and general courses to one 
hundred boardmg and day students who come from surround- 
ing towns. The school has graduated three hundred, of whom 
more than one-fourth have entered college, Z. Willis Kemp 
is the prmcipal. 

Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, Me., is owned and con- 
trolled and largely patronized by the Society of Friends of New 
England. Opened in 1850, it was incorporated four years 
later as the “Oak Grove School.” From the beginning the 
school failed to be self-supporfcing financially and was twice 
closed and twice burned. Smce 1888, however, the school has 
prospered and now has an endowment that insures a perma- 
nent future. It is a conservative college preparatory school 
giving close supervision to each pupil. Louis T. Jones, A.M., 
Ph.D., the prmcipal, is a man of eirtensive educational ex- 
perience. 

Maine Central Institute, established at Pittsfield, Me., 
in 1866, is a large co-educational school drawing its two hun- 
dred and twenty-five students from aJl over New England. A 
hi^ standard of scholarship is maintained in all the courses, 
which fit for any college or scientific school, or train the pupils 
to be teachers. Since its establishment three thousand six 
hundred students have enj'oyed the privileges of the school. 
S. R. Oldham, the prmcipal, is a graduate of Harvard, and the 
faculty are nearly all college-trained. 

Goddard Seminary, at Barre, Vt., was named for an early 
benefactor. For forty-four years, tha.nkg to liberal endow- 
ments and numerous scholarships, sound instruction been 
provided at low cost. 
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The Gilbert School, at Winsted, Conn , is a private 
school established m 1895 by the bequest of the late William L. 
Gilbert It is co-educational, free to the people of the town 
with a nominal tuition to those from outside. It is a day school 
having an attendance of two hundred and seventy. Walter D. 
Hood IS the prmcipal. 

Norwich Free Academy, Conn , originated in a movement 
of leading citizens as early as 1846 which culminated when the 
academy was incorporated, in 1854. It differs in tsye from both 
the academies and high schools between which it is historically 
a connecting link. As early as the closing years of the eighteenth 
century there had been an old-time private academy at Nor- 
wich. The movement to establish a free academy met with 
great opposition, for many at this time opposed free education 
beyond the elementary schools. The orators of the day includ- 
ing Daniel Webster were enlisted, and the agitation which 
resulted did much to further the development of the high school 
system, but in Norwich no high school was establifihed. Though 
amply endowed the free academy makes a nominal charge to 
residents of the town and exacts a tuition of $40 from non- 
residents. The school was early influenced by the Putnam 
School of Newburyport, no longer existing. 

Norwich Free Academy has served a useful purpose and con- 
tinues its successful career as a co-educational school with an 
attendance of over six hundred from Norwich and adjoining towns. 
To Robert Porter Keep (Yale '65), who was principal from 1885 
xmtil he resigned in 1903 to take charge of his aunt's, Sarah 
Porter's, school at Farmington, the school owes hardly less than 
to its foimders. 

Friends Seminary, 226 E. 16th St., New York City, has 
been maintained since 1860 as a day school for bo 3 ^ and girls. 
There are one hundred and fifty pujiils in the courses, which 
range from kindergarten through nigh school. Edward B. 
Rawson of Johns Hopkins, who has been connected with the 
school for twenty-five years, and Miss Alice S. Palmer, are the 
principals. 

Ethical Culture School, Central Park West & 63d St., N.Y., 
a day school for boys and girls, was established as early as 1878 
by Felix Adler, who had established the New York Society for 
Ethical Culture two years before. Dr. Adler graduated from 
Columbia in 1870 and studied in Berlin and the University of 
Heidelberg, where he took his doctor's degree in 1873. The 
aim of the school is a social, an ethical one, yet it is democratic, 
successfully combining interest with intellectual labor. The 
school has made steady progress in winning a place for itself, 
in providing instruction from kindergarten through college 
preparation, and has branched out in new activities and now 
mAintaina departments in art, sdence, and shop work. In 1912 
an open-air department was inaugurated where the children 
study and recite in the open air the year round, and a su mm er 
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camp is conducted on Cedax Lake, N.J., where week-ends are 
spent. There are in attendance upwards of seven hundred and 
mty boys and girls. 

Adelphi Academy, Lafayette Ave & St. James PL, Brook- 
lyn, foimded in 1863, passed to the control of a corporation in 
1869 and since that time has provided sound instruction m ele- 
mentary and secondary school studies m preparation for col- 
lege or business to the children of the residents of Brooklyn. 
It is a city co-educational day school with six hundred and 
seventy-five students in attendance, two-thirds of whom are 
in the elementary department. Eugene C. Alder, a graduate 
of Kansas and Harvard, is the principal. 

Friends School, 112 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, is a day 
school for boys and girls with a large elementary department. 
The school has been conducted by the Society of Friends under 
a board of trustees for half a century. John L. Carver, B.L., 
A.M., Ph.D., is the principal. The little children and some of 
the older classes recite on the roof m the open air. There 
are more than two hundred pupils in attendance. 

Friends Academy, Locust Valley, L I , was established and 
incorporated m 1876 by Gideon Frost. It is a prosperous 
boarding and day school with an enrollment of about one hun- 
dred boys and girls from nearby towns. Intermediate and 
college preparatory work are taken up under the principalship 
of Nelson A. Jackson, 

The Staten Island Academy, established at New Brighton 
in 1884, is a large day school which offers an advanced progres- 
sive school program imdCT the most capable auspices to over 
two hundred boys and girls from the kindergarten grades up- 
wards. It is maiQtamed by a corporation for the good of the 
community. Frank R. Page, Harvard, is the head master and 
his faculty are college or professionally tramed. The educar 
tional value of the Boy Scout movement is recognized and 
utilized, and there is also a group of Camp Fire Girls. The 
enrollment of two hundred and fifty is chiefly in the elementary 
departments, but over one, hundred boys and girls have entered 
the leading colleges. 

The Cook Academy, at Montour Falls, N.Y., is an endowed 
co-educational boardmg and day school, founded in 1872 by 
Col. Elbert W. Cook and endow^ by Baptists. Emil Hanke is 
the pimcipal. 

Hoboken Academy, N.J., is a co-educational day school 
founded in 1860 offering courses from kindergarten to college. 
There are one hundred students m attendance largely from 
New York and New Jersey. William C. Raymond is the 
principal. 

Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City, N.J., is a college prepar- 
atory school founded in 1856. It offers high school and ele- 
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mentary courses to two hundred boys and girls. Charles C. 
Stimets, Oswego Normal College and Rutgers, has been the 
principal since 1876. 

The Spining School, South Orange, N. J , a day school for 
boys and girls, has been mamtained for fifteen years by Harriet 
M. Spining (A.M., Columbia), with the assistance of able men 
and women teachers. The school offers courses from primary 
to college preparation with individual instruction. 

Short Hills School, Short Hills, N.J., has been maintained 
by Henry F. TwitcheU as a co-educational school with local 
patronage. There are one hundred pupils enrolled in the ele- 
mentary and high school departments. 

Friends Central School, 15th & Race Sts., Philadelphia, is 
a large day school with a total attendance of over seven hun- 
dred m the elementary and high school departments, gnls pre- 
dominatmg. Mr. W. Elmer Sarrett is the principal. 

Ahington Friends’ School, Jenkintown, Pa , ten miles from 
Philadelphia, is a co-educational school established in 1887 for 
one hundred boys and girls. The school has been college pre- 
paratory and its graduates have entered the leading colleges. 
Mrs. Lnlian L. K^ogg recently succeeded Mr. J. H. Detwiuer 
as principal. 

Ke:j^tone Academy, fifteen miles from Scranton, Pa., was 
established in 1868. It is an endowed institution providing 
a variety of courses for the one himdred or more students which 
it attracts from the region round about. It has always been 
co-educational but offers dormitory accommodation for boys 
only. 

George School, Bucks Coxmty, Pa., twenty-five miles north- 
east of Philadelj^hia, is a Friends boarding school for both 
sexes established in 1893 in accordance with the will of John M. 
George, providing for the education of the children of Friends, 
however poor. It is a large and growing school enrolling two 
himdred and fifty students of high school grade, drawn from all 
over the eastern states, eighty per cent of whom are from Quaker 
families. A dozen or more students enter college yearly. There 
are over three hundred and fifty alumni and four tunes that 
number of former non-graduate students. The location and 
equipment of the school are attractive and modem. George 
A. Walton, a graduate of the Umversity of Pennsylvania, has 
been the principal since 1912. 

The Easton Academy, Pa., has for a generation and more 
provided instruction from primary to college preparation, and 
has an attendance of about one hundred and fifty local students. 
The school is the successor of earlier schools of the town ex- 
tending back to the eighteenth century. It has been under its 
present name and organization for thirty-one years. Samuel R. 
Park became principal in 1887 and in 1893 sole proprietor. Of the 
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two hundred and fifty graduates of the school many have en- 
tered the leading colleges. 

Perluomen Seminary, Permsburg, Pa, a prosperous co- 
educational school, does commendable work in helpmg numbers 
of young people of limited means to an education. Established 
in 1875 by Rev. C. S. Wieand and continued by him for ten 
years, on his resignation the school passed through many vicis- 
situdes and was even closed for a time, but m 1892 it opened 
again under the patronage of the Schwenkfelder Church with the 
Rev. Oscar S. I&iebel (A.M., B.D., Oberhn; D D , Franklin and 
Marshall) as the principal. Since then it has steadily grown 
and now draws three hundred students from Pennsylvania and 
adjacent states. Among its eight hundred alumni there are 
many who have entered the leading colleges and universities of 
the United States. 

Schuylkill Seminary, Pa , is attended by one hundred and 
fifty students, mostly day pupils from nearby towns. It was 
estabhshed at Reading by an Evangelical Association in 1881 
but from 1886 to 1902 was located at Fredericksburg. Since 
1902 it has been located at R^dmg. The school offers prepara- 
tion for college and theological or other professional schools 
Rev. Warren F. Teel (Ph.B., Northwestern College; A.M., Univ. 
of Penn; D.D., Franklin and Marshall) has been the principal 
since 1901. 

York Collegiate Institute, Pa., founded and endowed in 
1873 by the late Samuel Small, is a co-educational day school 
with a small boarding department. College preparation is em- 
phasized but a finishing course is also offered to the girls. During 
its history over fifteen hundred students have attended the 
school and there is an annual enrollment of one himied coming 
from nearby towns. At present forty graduates are enrolled in 
the leadmg colleges and professional schools. The Rev. E. T. 
Jeffers has been the principal since 1893. 

Sidwells’ Friends School, 1811 I St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C., is a large and prosperous day school established in 1883 
by Mr. Thomas W. Sidwell (University of Pennsylvania) and Mrs. 
Frances Haldeman-Sidwell (Vassar). It has justly earned a 
reputation for sound training and has prepared students for 
the leadmg eastern colleges. There are about two hundred and 
forty in attendance. The school offers instruction from primary 
to college. 

Blue Ridge College Academy, New Windsor, Md., now in 
its sixteenth year, offers a four-year college preparatory course to 
seventy-five boys and girls from the region round about- The 
school is imder the control of the Church of the Brethren. 



SCHOOLS AND CONSERVATORIES 
OF MUSIC 


New England Conservatory of Music, Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass., established in 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjee, is not 
only the oldest institution of its kind in the country out the 
larg^t and best-equipped. It has always offered the b^ of 
fac]^ties in all branches of musical instruction. Since removing 
to its new buildmg it offers advantages p^haps unrivaled dse- 
where. Facilities for every kind of concert and orchestral 

g erformance are provided by class-room instruction supplemented 
y frequent concerts and recitals. The Conservatory Orches- 
tra gives especially useful training to instrumentalists. The 
School of Grand Opera offers a practical as w^ as theoreti- 
cal traming. The school has no endowment, aside from provi- 
sion for a few scholarships. The debt mcurred for the new build- 
ing has been somewhat reduced by gift. The charter of the 
scnool prohibits it from bemg conducted for profit and the 
present sinmlus is being apphed to reduce the indebtedness. 
George W. Chadwick, the durector, is an orchestral composer and 
conductor of international reputation. Last year over three 
thousand students were in attendance, coming from all parts of 
the country. Ralph L. Flanders is the general manager. 

Faelten Pianoforte School, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass., was established in 1897 by Carl Faelten who has been 
connected as instructor and director with various prominent 
musical institutions since his arrival in this country in 1882. 
He is a concert pianist, and the originator of the Faelten System 
of fundamental training now widely adopted in music schools. 
The present enrollment is between sis and seven hundred and 
has been so for many years. Instruction is given under the di- 
rector's personal supervision by a staff of thirteen teachers, 
most of whom give their entire time to the school, and several 
assistants on part time. The curriculum embraces the entire 
realm of pianoforte music and prepares students as soloists and 
accompanists and for the music teacher's profession. 

The New Haven School of Music, Merchants’ National 
Bank Building, New Haven, Conn., established iit 1911, offers 
instruction in voice, violin, piano, and the theory and l^tory of 
music. The school is an mcorporated mutual association of 
music teachers for the purpose of increasing their teaching eflS- 
dency. One himdred sixty students are enrolled and the school 
now has six teachers devotmg their full time to teaching. 
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New York College of Music, 128 E. 58th St., New York 
City, founded in 1878, is an mcoiyorated institution of high 
standing. The directors are Carl Hein and August Fraemcke. 
The faculty of forty instructors is especially strong in the piano, 
vocal, violin, and theory departments. A training course is 
offered for teachers of public school music. 

The National Conservatory of Music of America, 126 
W. 79th St., New York City, established in 1885, is conducted 
by Mrs. Jeanette M. Thurber, the founder. It was chartered 
by a special act of Congress in 1891. 

The American Institute of Applied Music, 212 W. 59th 
St., New York City, was incorporated in 1900 by the board of 
regents of the Umversity of the State of New York for the 
purpose of amalgamatmg the several educational interests of 
the Metropolitan College of Music (1891), the Metropohtan 
Conservatory of Music (1886), the Synthetic Piano School 
(1887), and the American Institute of Normal Methods The 
institute has a strong faculty and offers practical and theoretical 
courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Music. 
About four hundred students are enrolled from aU parts of the 
country. 

The Institute of Musical Art of New York, 120 Claremont 
Ave., New York City, was established in 1905 by Frank Dam- 
rosch, who was fortunate in securing an endowment of half a 
naiUion dollars from Mr. James Loeb. The equipment now rep- 
resents as much more. There is a strong faculty of about sixty 
teachers and an annual attendance of six hundred students, 
more studying in the piano department than any other Franz 
Kheisel, of the celebrated Kneisel Quartet, is at the head of 
the department of strmged instruments. 

The Elinor Comstock School of Music, 1000 Madison 
Ave., New York City, was opened in 1914. Miss Comstock, a 
pupil of Leschetizky, has for fifteen years been a teacher of 
music in New York The members of her school have opportu- 
nities for carrying on academic as wdl as musical study. 

The von Ende School of Music, 44 W. 85th St j New York 
City, founded and directed by Herwegh von Ende, is especially 
strong in its piano and violin departments, including m the latter 
Anton Witek. A dormitory for young ladies is mamtamed one 
block from the school. 

MoUenhauer Conservatory of Music, 73 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., established in 1868, is maintained by Henry 
MoUeiihauer. 

Brooklyn Academy of Musical Art, 549 Greene Ave., 
Brookljnn, N.Y., is maintained by Mr. R. W. Connor. 

Crane Normal Institute of Music, Potsdam, N.Y., grew 
out of the work which was begun by Miss Julia Crane in 1884 
in the Potsdam State Normal School and which she stiU con- 
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tinues there. As the state made no provision for the fuller 
traii^g which Miss Crane deemed essential she has, while con- 
tini^g her duties in the State Normal, built up this private 
institution the work of which supplements the work of the state 
school and yet is entirely supported by its tuition. There is an 
enrollment of about fifty in the course for supervisors and some 
twenty students are taking the course in vocal music only. 

The Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, N.Y., organized 
in 1892 and incoraorated in 1897, offers preparatory and inter- 
mediate work and a four-year academic course. The students* 
concert companies give an opportunity for practical experience 
through touring in the East. The Alumni Association is in- 
terested in the affairs of the school. Over five hundred students 
are enrolled each year, two-thirds of them being non-resident. 
The school occupies four large buildings in the center of the city. 

Philadelphia Musical Academy, 1617 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa , was founded in 1870. Eichard Zeckwer, a grad- 
uate of Leipzig Conservatory, has been director since 1876, and 
sole owner since 1880. Instruetion is given in all branches of 
practical and theoretical music by the class system. About 
thirty students graduate each year. An active alumnae asso- 
ciation was organized in 1894. 

Combs Broad Stxeet Conservatory of Music, 1327 S. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa., was established by Gilbert E. 
Combs in 1885. It has moved several times to more commodious 
quarters as its clientele has CTOwn The institution offers musi- 
cal instruction of every kmd, and has reciprocal relations with 
the University of Pennsylvania. In 1900 a dormitory was 
added to the equipment. Over fifteen hundred students are 
enrolled. 

Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore, Charles 
St. & Mount Vernon PL, Baltimore, Md., is a portion of the 
great foundation established in 1868 by George Peabody, the 
feading philanthropist of the day, and is the oldest endowed 
institution of its kind. It occupies a part of the Peabody 
Institute Building, in which are also the Galley of Art, the 
Public Library, and three concert halls. There is a Conserva- 
tory Annex of two buildings nearby. Harold Randolph has 
been director since 1898. About thirteen hundred students are 
enrolled and nearly as many more are members of choruses and 
special courses, iistruction is given in all branches of vocal 
and instrumental music, theory and history of music, languages, 
and Enghah . There is also a special course for students wishing 
to teach music in the public schools. There are no entrance 
requirements, students being placed in the grades for which 
they are best fitted. 

The Wilson-Greene School of Music, 2647 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington, D.C , mamtained for ten yearn by Thorny 
Evans Greene and Mrs. Wfison-Greene, offers instruction in 
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languages, dancing, and dramatic art, as well as music. As a rule 
the girls hve at the school. Fifteen girls are enrolled this year. 

Birmingham Conservatory of Music, 1116 S. 20th St., 
Birmingham, AJa , takes charge of the music department of the 
Allen School. ^ Opened in 1895 by Benjamin Guckenberger, the 
Conservatory is now ably conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Gussen. 
The Fletcher method for children is m use. About one hundred 
and forty-five pupils are enrolled, nearly all coming from Ala- 
bama. 

Judson College, Marion, Ala., in the middle-western part of 
the state, founded in 1838, has a large, well-equipped music de- 
partment under the direction of Edward Leeson Powers. The 
one hundred and sixty students enrolled come from all the 
southern states. 

Chicago Musical College, 624 S. Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, 111., was established in 1867 by Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld, 
four years alter his coming to America from Germany. The 
^owth of the school has kept pace with the development of the 
city and it is now one of the permanent educational institutions 
of Chicago, with the baclsdng of its best cit^ens. It occupies 
commodious quarters in the Lake Park Building, in which there 
is a large and attractive concert haU. All branches of musical 
instruction are offered though stress is laid on work for the 

g iano and the voice. There is a strong faculty of about seventy- 
ve men and women. Free and partial scholarships are avail- 
able. Over two thousand students are enrolled in the regular 
courses, the summer normal course, and the evening classes. 

The School of Music of Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, 111., organized in 1891, is a professional music school which 
bears the same relation to the university as the professional 
school of law and medicine, having a faculty of thirty-six mem- 
bers and degree-conferring powers. Peter Christian Lutkin 
has been dean of the school since its foundation. The school 
enrolls over six hundred students and has an interchange of 
work with the College of Liberal Arts and other departments of 
the university. 

American Conservatory of Music, 304 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Bl., is the creation of John J. Hattstaedt, who estab- 
lished it in 1886. Instruction is provided for students in all 
grades of advancement and the curriculum is modem and very 
comprehensive, including all branches of instrumental and 
vocal music, theory and composition, dramatic art, physical 
culture, and modem languages. Many prominent names are 
included among the seventy-five members of the faculty. About 
two thousand students are enrolled from lUmois and other states 
of the Middle West. 

Columbia School of Music, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
m., established ia 1901 by Estelle Phelan and Clare Osborne 
Reed, its present director, specializes in normal training for 
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piano and vocal teachers, and public school music and methods 
A course is offered in the Dalcroze method of eurythmics. Theri 
are about sixty in the faculty. 

The Mary Wood Chase School of MusicalJArts, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111., organized in 1907 as a school o 
the piano, was incorporated in 1912 and many other depart 
ments were added. A faculty^ of twentjr-five give instructioi 
in vocal and instrumental music. A special feature is made o 
courses for professional musicians and a sdiool of speech arti 
has been opened this year. 

The Technical Normal School of Chicago, 3207 Michigai 
Boulevard, Chicago, 111., was opened in 1911 to prepare studenh 
to teach art, music, domestic science, and physical educatioi 
in public and private schools. A high school education or iU 
equivalent is required for admission The training aims tc 
correlate the academic, technical,* and professional or peda 
gogical aspects of the subjects taught. The course may extenc 
from one to three years. The staff includes graduates of manj 
of the leading universities. Two dwelling-houses within a bloci 
of the school are used as dormitories for students from a distance 

The Sherwood Music School, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago. 111., established by William H. Sherwood, was incoroo 
rated in 1910 and is now m charge of Geor^ Kober, a pupil oJ 
Mr. Sherwood. Instruction is given m all branches of music 
as well as dramatic art, with emphasis on the nonnal course 
for teachers, who are ^ven opportunity for observation anc 
practice, and on public school music. A dormitory is provided 

Maclean School, Inc., 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
lU., offers instruction in vocal and instrumental music, dramatic 
art, fencing, and dancing. Dr. Juan C. Maclean has studied 
in London, Rome, and Germany, and conducted investigations 
and experiments both in this country and Europe. 

The Cosmopolitan School of Music and Dramatic Art, 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Dl., is an incoiporated institu- 
tion of which Mrs. Willardl S. Bracken is president. A strong 
feature of its work is the academic course of three years, indud- 
ing theory and history of music. A course is also offered ir 
dramatic art. 

Bush Conservatory, 800 N. Clark St., Chicago, Iff., wa* 
established by WiUiam L. Bush in Bush Temple, which was 
a memorial to his father. Other buildings Imve been added 
including a dormitory for women. Instruction is offered it 
aU branches of music and many other subjects. The School o 
Opera has just been organized under Signor Parelli, conducto 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company. Last year the schoo 
graduated forty-two students, seven with degrees. Two-third 
of the students come from outside Illinois. 

Hadley School of Music, 431 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iff. 
is maintained by Grant Hadley. Instruction is given in prac 
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tical and theoretical music from the rudiments through concert 
repertoire. 

Ejqox Conservatory of Music, Galesburg, 111 , is a depart- 
ment of Knox College, established in 1883. Wilham Frederick 
Bentley has been in charge of the music department smce the 
third year of its establishment and to him is due its growth and 
development. He is also a well-known conductor of music festi- 
vals through the Middle West. The curriculum embraces all 
branches of music, practical and theoretical. Dormitory ac- 
commodation is provided for girls. The present enrollment 
is about two hundred and thirty. 

Indianapolis Conservatory of Music, 430 N. Meridian 
St., In^anapolis, Ind., estabh^ed m 1897, provides dormitory 
accommodations for out-of-town students. Edgar M, Cawley, 
the director, has been with the school since 1887. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Highland Ave & 
Oak St., Cmcinnati, Ohio, was founded in 1867 by Clara Baur, 
aunt of the present directress. The faculty, of whom there are 
about sixty, give instruction m elocution, physical culture, and 
languages, besides practical and theoretical music. A dormi- 
tory was recently added to the main building. Pupils are re- 
ceived from the age of six years upwards. 

The College of Music of Cincinnati, Ehn St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was founded and endowed in 1878 by Reuben R. Sprmger, 
Theodore Thomas bemg the first musical director The college 
offers instruction in elocution and languages, aside from vocal 
and instrumental music, and mamtams a teachers' training 
department. The theory department is especially strong. 
About fifty students graduate each year. 

Dana’s Musical Institute and College of Music, Warren, 
Ohio, founded m 1869 by William H. Dana, was chartered in 
1911 with power to confer degrees. Practical and theoretical 
music are taught in daily lessons, the history and theory of music 
being required. Dormitories are provided for both men and 
women. 

Oberlin College Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio, 
has long occupied a leading position among the music schools 
of the Middle West. It was organized in 1865, being fostered by 
the interest m sacred music and by the Puritan traditions of 
the early New Englanders who settled Ohio. Charles Walthall 
Morrison, the director, is assisted by a strong faculty of about 
thirty-five weU-tramed instructors. The six hundred students 
have the opportunities for library and gymnasium work and the 
lecture pri^eges of the connection with Oberlin College. 
Courses are offered m all branches of vocal and instrumental 
music and theory, and may be combined with other college 
courses. Students may hve in the college dormitories. The 
enrollment is over six hundred this year. 
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The Toledo Conservatory of Music, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, es- 
tablished m 1900, caters to a large patronage from northwest 
Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana, the annual enrollment being about 
five hundred and seventy-five. Instruction is given in all 
branches of music, with emphasis on normal training for teachers. 
Bradford Mills has been the (firector since 1900. 

The University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., gives 
thorough instruction in piano, voice, violin, violoncello, organ, 
and brass instruments, public school methods, and the theoipr 
of music. Established m 1880 the school has since 1888 been in 
charge of Albert Augustus Stanley, A.M., composer and one of 
the founders of the .^erican Guild of Organists. It is afl&liated 
with the University of Michigan. About four hundred and sixty 
students are enrolled, the majority coming from Michigan. The 
faculty numbers about thirty. 

Detroit Conservatory of Music, 1013 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., which was established in 1874 by J. H. Hahn, 
is now imder the direction of Francis L. York (A.M., Michigan), 
a pupil of Guilmant. Besides offering courses in all branches of 
music the school has established a complete academic depart- 
ment and there are courses in school drawing, kindergarten 
methods, and folk dancing. The faculty consists of about one 
himdred experienced teachers. Dormitory accommodation is 
provided. The students come mainly from Michigan and are 
over thirteen hundred in number. 

Lawrence Conservatory of Music, Appleton, Wis, is a 
department of Lawrence College. Particular attention is given 
to preparation of teachers for music work in the pubhc schools. 
Peabody HaU, erected in 1909, is the gift of the-late George Pea- 
body. The school has its own dormitories for women and the 
men may live in one of the halls of the adjacent college. Of the 
two hundred students more than half are gurls and nearly aU 
come from Wisconsin. Frederick Vance Evans is the dean. 

The Northwestern Conservatory of Music, Art, and Ex- 
pression, 806 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., founded in 
1885, is now under the direction of Olive Adele Evers. Courses 
are offered in practical and theoretical music, art, expression, 
and various special branches, while younger students may avail 
themselves of class work equivalent to regulation high and gram- 
mar school courses, through Miss Evers^ mterest in Stanley'HaU, 
a girb’ school. The forty teachers give instruction in a summer 
school course, and evemng classes are maintained during the 
winter. The six hundred students come mainly from the north- 
western states and Canada. 

Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory, and Dramatic 
Art, 42 Eighth St., S , Minneapolis, Minn., organized and in- 
corporated in 1907, offers instruction in all branches of music, 
dramatic art, and languages. Theory is required of aU gradates. 
William H. Pontius, the director ever since the schoors incor- 
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poration, is assisted by about fifty teachers. The school gradu- 
ates about thirty students each year but has an enrollment of 
about thirteen hundred. These are drawn from the north- 
western states and Canada 

Des Moines College Conservatory of Music has been 
affiliated with Des Moines College smce 1904. Its building 
and tiie dormitory, Childs Hall, are on the campus and the 
students are under the same regulations as the college students. 
A four-year course is offered, leading to the degree of Mus. B. 
The Conservatory has an annual enrollment of one hundred 
students mainly from Iowa 

Drake University, Conservatory of Music, Des Moines, 
la., offers instruction m vocal and instrumental music as well as 
the theory and history of music, with special work for teachers. 
The five hundred students hve in the University halls if they 
wish, and are urged to use the gymnasium The patronage is 
mostly from the western states and Canada. Holmes Cowper 
is dean. 

Beethoven Conservatory of Music, Taylor & Olive Sts., 
St. Loms, Mo., maintamed by the Brothers Epstein, offers in- 
struction in aU branches of music, and elocution. 

School of Pianoforte Playing, 722 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 
Kan., is a small school conducted by Miss Annie M. P. Bundy 
since 1901. About ninety women have graduated from the 
four courses 

The University School of Music, Lincoln, Neb.,[maintained 
by Willard Kimball smce 1894, was until 1911 aflSliafed with the 
University of Nebraska. Mr. Kimball (Oberlin 73) is a well- 
known conductor in this section of the country. About six 
hundred and seventy students are enrolled. 

Oakland Conservatory of Music, Oakland, Cal., is one of 
a cham of music schools established in the principal coast cities 
by Adolf Gregory in 1891 and mamtained by his pupils, the 
main office bemg in San Francisco. Instruction is offered in all 
branches of practical and theoretical music. 

College of the Pacific, Conservatory of Music, at San Jose, 
Cal., is in charge of Warren D. AUen. Music is taught in graded 
classes, a special feature being made of the high school course 
combined with the conservatory course. College creffit is also 
given for advanced work m theory, interpretation, and other 
courses. Over one hundred students are enrolled. 

University of Southern California, College of Music, 233 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal., opened twenty-nine years ago, 
gives instruction in all branches of music. 

Von Stein Academy, Inc., 958 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, 
Cal., gives instruction in all branches of music and art. .^out 
four hundred students are enrolled. 
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School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass., founded in 1876, gives instruction to those who 
wish to become painters, sculptors, and designers. The curric- 
ulum is elaborate and carefiuly devised for the ends desired. 
Pupils must be over sixteen years of age. Nineteen scholar- 
ships are offered. The staff of sixteen instructors includes such 
well-known artists as Frank W. Benson, Bela Pratt, and Philip 
L. Hale. Over two hundred and thirty students are enrolled. 
Many of the graduates now hold important positions as teachers 
and designers. 

School of Fine Arts, Grafts, and Decorative Design, 
90 Westland Ave., Boston, Mass., was established in 1914 by 
C. Howard Walker, architect, art lecturer, and editor, and Miss 
Katherine B. Child. It offers a four-year course in decorative 
art and work also in crafts. Emphasis is laid on the practical 
side of art. The short trip to New York in the spring teaches 
the students to study a museum quickly and well. About 
forty are enrolled. 

Fenway School of Illustration, Fenway Studios, Boston, 
Mass., is a training school for illustrators maintained by Chase 
Emerson, Harold Brett, and Arthur P. Spear, painters and 
illustrators. Susan E. Phillips is director. The school equips 
the student with practical knowledge for the various fields of 
illustrative art. There are about one hundred and twenty-five 
students in attendance. 

New School of Design and Illustration, 248 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass.j established in 1911, gives instruction in a great 
variety of subjects and has an annual attendance of about two 
himdred. 

School of the Worcester Art Museum, 24 Highland St., 
Worcester, Mass., is now in its sixteenth year. Since 1907 it 
has occupied the former residence of Mr. Salisbu^, foimder of 
the school and museum. Since 1909 H. Stuart Micliie has been 
director There is a prescribed three-year course and special 
facilities are offered in design and the crafts. About one him- 
dred .and twenty attend the day classes and seventy-five the 
evening classes. 

Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture for 
Women, Groton, Mass., established in 1901, is in charge of 
Georgiana J. Sanders, and offers a two-year course. 

( 183 ) 
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School of the Art Society of Hartford, 28 Prospect St., 
Hartford, Conn., maintained and managed by a board of promi- 
nent Hartford women since 1877, annually enrolls from fifty 
to sixty students. It has in the past numbered among its 
instructors such pre-eminent artists as Wilham Chase and Dwight 
W. Tiyon. The present mstructors include Ph^p L. Hale and 
Robert F. Logan. Drawing, paintmg, illustration, and design 
are taught. 

Yale School of Fine Arts, New Haven, Conn., is an inde- 
pendent department of the university, founded in 1864 by Mr. 
and Mrs Augustus Russell Street, at whose expense the build- 
ing was erected. The school has continued to receive gifts and 
endowments so that in 1910 new galleries and class-rooms were 
added. The school has two valuable collections of paintings, — 
the Trumbull collection, of totorical portraits and events of 
the American Revolution, which formed the nucleus of its Art 
Museum, and the Jarves collection of Italian paintings, unex- 
celled in this country. Wilham Sergeant Kendall has been 
director of the school for some years. Three-year courses are 
offered in painting, sculpture, and architecture, to the first two 
of which studente of both sexes are admitted. Preparatory 
work is offered for absolute beginners. The total number of 
students under instruction is about one himdred and twenty- 
five. 

Commonwealth Art Colony, Boothbay Harbor, Me., es- 
tablished m 1904, is a summer school for serious study. The 
staff gives instruction in illustration; painting, from landscape 
or model; design; arts and crafts; and music. The Colony 
offers an outdoor life and many social attractions, and the 
coimtry round about supplies picturesque subjects for painting 
and sketching or photography. Asa G. Randall, B.S., of 
Providence is the director. The school is incorporated. About 
one hundred and fifty art students and fifty musical students 
attended the 1914 session. Many of them are accompanied 
by friends who do not take any courses. 

National Academy of Design, Free Schools, 109th St. & 
Amsterdam Ave., New York City, founded in 1825, give instruc- 
tion in drawing, painting, sculpture, and etchmg. Tmtion is 
free but a smafl entrance fee is charged. Adolph A. Weinman 
is at the head of the school. Last year the enrollment was 
about four hundred and fifty. 

Cooper Union, 3d Ave. & 8th St., New York City, founded 
by Peter Cooper in 1859, was the forerunner of many similar 
institutions, having avowedly inspired the Carnegie benefac- 
tions. Additional endowment has continued to come from the 
fan^y of the founder and others interested in art and art edu- 
cation. At the time of the opening of the school, in 1859, it 
took over the work of a private society, which offered a course 
in the arts of design to women, and has since maintained a free 
art school for women with an enrollment of about two hundred 
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and seventy-five, and free evening art classes for men in which 
sixteen hundred are enrolled. C. R. Richards is director, and 
the art classes are under the immediate direction of Frederick 
Dielman. The usual instruction is given in all branches of art. 

The Art Students’ League of New York, 215 W. 57th St., 
New York City, was founded in 1875 and mcorporated three 
years later. Its board and officers include many public-spirited 
citizens who have a broad interest in art, and in its list of active 
members are many of the most prominent artists and art lovers 
m New York. The League mamtains classes of instruction in 
all branches of art. Growth in attendance has twice necessi- 
tated the removal to enlarged quarters and it is now located 
m the American Fme Arts Building in studios especially adapted 
to its purposes. The instructors include some of the prominent 
and more successful artists of New York and the work turned 
out by its students is probably not excelled by that of any 
other school. The League maintains two summer schools, — 
one in the city under George B. Bridgman, and a school of land- 
scape painting at Woodstock in the Catskills under John F. 
Carlson. About fifteen hundred students are enrolled. 

Pratt Institute, Ryerson St , Brooklyn, School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, founded in 1887, gives especial attention to normal 
courses in art and manual training. Courses are also given in 
drawing, illustration, applied design, architecture, crafts, and 
jewelry. Scholarships are offered by friends of the school and 
by the Art Students^ Fund Association. About one thousand 
students are enrolled. 

New York School of Applied Design for Women, 160 
Lexington Ave., New York City, was founded and incoroorated 
in 1892 by Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins for the purpose of affordmg 
to women practical instruction in the arts and crafts whereby 
they might become self-supporting. The instructors are prac- 
tical men and women engaged in the crafts which they here teach. 
The directors and officers are public^irited men and women 
interested in art education and the institution is further sup- 
ported by subscribing patrons. More than nine thousand 
women have been graduated from the school, which now has an 
enrollment of about six hundred. 

New York School of Fine and Applied Art, 2237 Broadway, 
New York City, succeeded the Chase School in 1909. Courses 
are offered in drawing, painting, interior decoration, the crafts, 
costume design, illustrative advertisiag, and normal training. 
TiV fl.uk A. Parsons is president and Susan F. Bissdl, executive 
secretary. The school is incorporated under the Board of Re- 
gents. "The enrollment is eight hundred. The school holds a 
summer session at Port J^erson, L.I. 

The Art High School of the Ethical Culture School, 
Central Park West & 63d St., New York City, opened in 1913, 
IS designed for those who wish to specialize in art during the last 
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two yeajs of high school work. Two hours a day are given to the 
study of art, which is classified as design and representation 
Two yea^ of high school work are reqim:ed for adinission and a 
diploma is given for the two years spent in the art school. About 
ten students are enrolled each year. 

The Albany School of Fine Arts, 52 S Swan St., Albany, 
N.Y., established in 1910, olffers a three-year course and a nor- 
mal teachers* course as well as special work m crafts, design, and 
architecture, under the direction of the State Education Depart- 
ment. This year between seventy-five and a hundred students 
are enrolled. Edith Very (B S , Columbia) is director. 

Skidmore School of Arts, Saratoga Sprmgs, N.Y., main- 
tains a department of fine arts which offers courses for designers 
and illustrators and a normal art course. About one hundred 
and fifty students are enrolled, mainly from New York State and 
the North. 

Syracuse University, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N.Y , 
opened in 1873, has departments of architecture, paintmg, and 
design. George A Parker is dean of Fme Arts and the summer 
school is in charge of Charles B. Walker. About two hundred 
students are enroUed. 

Chautauqua Summer School of Arts and Crafts, Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y., established m 1903, is maintained under the di- 
rection of Royal B. Famum, who is assisted by twelve instruc- 
tors. About two hundred and eighty are enrolled. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad St., above 
Arch, Philadelphia, Pa, foimded in 1805, is the oldest school 
in America devoted exclusively to the cultivation of the fine arts. 
All the twelve instructors, specialists in theh respective lines, 
are well-known artists or sculptors. About twenty students 
each year are given travehng scholarshij^s through the generos- 
ity of friends of the school. Thorough instruction is offered in 
drawing and painting, sculpture, and illustration. Three hun- 
dred students are enrolled. 

School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Broad & Pine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., chartered in 1876, sprang 
from the increased interest m art and art education awakened 
by the Centennial Exhibition. Its trustees mclude pubhc- 
spinted men and women of Philadelphia, Leslie W. Miller being 
principal. In the School of Apphed Art, instruction is given in 
architecture, design, interior decoration, as well as illustration 
and the crafts, with a normal course for teachers. Several 
scholarships are offered. A summer school is maintained under 
the direction of Otto F. Ege and a textile school gives courses 
in dyeing, weaving, finishing, etc. About twelve hxmdred are 
enrolled. 

Philadelphia School of Design for Women, Broad & 
Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., established in 1844, offers instruc- 
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tion in all branches of art, under the direction of Emily Sartain. 
It IS the oldest school of industrial art in America. 

Corcoran School of Art, 17th St. & New York Ave., Wash- 
in^on, D.C., was established in a small way in 1875 when cer- 
tain niles and regulations were adopted for the observance of 
persons drawing or cop 3 ^g in the Corcoran Gallery. In 1890 
the new Art School building was opened and in 1897 a new gal- 
lery building was opened Edmund Clarence Messer is prin- 
cipal of the school, which gives instruction in drawing and paint- 
ing. Tuition is free but an annual entrance fee of $10 is charged. 
Instruction is individual. About one hundred and fifty are 
enrolled. 

Schools of Art and Design of Maryland Institute, Mount 
Royal Ave., Baltimore, Md., founded in 1825 and reorganized 
in 1848, has maintained day classes and a night school since 
1849, in charge of C. Y. Turner. The board of managers in- 
cludes weU-known Baltimore citizens. The Rhinehart School 
of Sculpture was made possible in 1908 by a state appropriation 
and the gift by Andrew Carnegie of $263,000. The usual art 
courses are offered, with emphasis on work in gjass, pottery, 
leather, wood, and metal. About a himdred and fifty are en- 
rolled in the day school and about nine hundred at the ni^t 
classes. 


The H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College for Women, 
New Orleans, La., the school of art of this college, was foimded 
in 1887 by Mrs. Josephine Louise Newcomb, who in 1895 gave 
new buildings. In 1901 an additional building was erectedf for 
applied art work-rooms. A specialty is made of pottery and of 
other crafts, including embroidery and jewelry. About a hun- 
dred and fifty are enrolled, from all the southern states with a 
few from the Middle West. 

The Art Institute of Chicago, Lake Front, opposite Adams 
St., Chicago, is probably one of the best equipped and most 
thorough-going art schools in the country. It was incorporated 
in 1879 and is the contmuation of the school of the old Academy 
of Design established in 1866. Until last year William M. R. 
French was the director. Theodore J. Keane is now in charge 
of the school, which gives instruction in (hawing, painting, dec- 
orative design, ceramic painting, and architecture, with a three- 
year course m normal art. Nine hundred are enrolled in the day 
school, seven hundred in the Saturday classes, over a thousand 
in the evening classes, five hundred in the summer school, with 
a total of nearly twenty-nine hundred. 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 81 East Madison St., 
Chicago^ lU., maintained by Carl N. Wemtz smce 1903, giv^ 
instruction in fine, decorafive, and normal art, with emphasis 
on the vocational and commercial aspects. About seven hun- 
dred an(i fifty students, mainly from Chicago, are enrolled. 
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Chicago School of Applied and Normal Art, 606 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, lU., maintamed since 1908 by Emma 
Church, who was formerly with the Chicago Academy of Fme 
Arts, gives instruction m painting, illustration, design, and 
crafts. About three hundred and forty are enrolled, about 
forty per cent of whom come from outside Chicago. 

The Art School of the John Herron Art Institute, Penn- 
sylvania & 16th Sts., Indianapolis, Ind., conducted by the Art 
Association of Indianapolis and made possible by the will of 
John Herron, was opened m 1902 and has been m its present 
building since 1907. Harold Haven Brown is the director. 
The school offers the usual courses in drawmg, paintmg, design, 
modeling, and normal art. Saturday mornmg classes are 
maintamed and a summer school. About a himdred and twenty- 
five students are enrolled, nearly all from Indiana. 

Muncie Normal Institute, Muncie, Ind., in its art depart- 
ment enrolls about one hundred and seventy-five students. The 
instruction is under the direction of Eva Sinclair and covers 
normal work, applied arts, and design. 

Institute of Applied Arts of the Ohio Mechanics Insti- 
tute, Cincinnati, Ohio, foimded in 1828 and incorporated in 
1829, first opened its teaching work in 1856 as an evening school. 
The old buildmg was remodded in 1900 and a day school added. 
In 1908 Mrs. Mary M. Emery gave $600,000 for a new building 
which was completed in 1911. Architecture, art and design, 
decorative glass work, and normal art work are offered. About 
five hundred students are enrolled. 

Art Academy of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, founded in 
1869 and formerly known as the McMicken School of Design and 
Art School of Cincinnati, is maintained by the trustees of the 
Cincinnati Museum Association, wiich includes prominent 
citizens of Cincionati. Its endowment throu^ several sources 
amoimts to practically half a million. Instruction is given in 
drawmg, paintmg, modeling, and applied arts. Part-time 
courses are arranged for high school and other special students. 
A summer school is maintained and a two-year course for 
teachers. The present enrollment is about four hundred. 

Columbus Art School, 492 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio, 
founded in 1879 by the Columbus Art Association, offers in- 
struction in drawing, painting, illustrating, sculpture, design, 
and metal work. About a hundred and seventy-five students 
are enrolled each year. Julius Golz, Jr., is director. 

Cleveland School of Art, Juniper Road & Magnolia Drive, 
Cleveland, Ohio, founded in 1882, in charge of Georgie Leighton 
Norton, gives instruction in the principles of art, design, and 
crafts. Six four-year courses are offered, the last two years of 
which are elective, with a two-year course for teachers. Three 
scholarships are offered by friends of the school. About four 
hundred students are enrolled. 
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School of Design of Detroit Museum of Art, Jefferson 
Ave. & River St., Detroit, Mich., has for three years given 
instruction in drawing, design, modding, and normal art, under 
the direction of George T. Hamilton. In close affihation with 
the public schools, the School of Design is given public funds. 
Several scholarships are awarded each year. The school is grow- 
ing rapidly and has this year added two instructors. About 
one hundred and fifty are enrolled. 

The School of Fine Arts, Fine Arts Bmlding, Detroit, Mich., 

f ives instruction in painting and illustration, under direction of 
ohn P. Wicker. About one hundred and seventy-five are 
enrolled in the day school and one hundred in the evening 
classes. 

College of Industrial Art, Fine Arts Department, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., established in 1903, gives instruction in the usual 
branches of design, painting, and crafts, under the direction of 
Mary W. Shackelford. A four-year course leads to the degree 
of B.S. About fifty students are enrolled m the winter school and 
forty in the summer classes. 

Minneapolis School of Art, Institute of Arts Building, 
MiimeapoliSj Mum., has been conducted by the Minneapolis 
Society of Fme Arts since 1886, and gives instruction in fine and 
apphed arts through day ana evening classes. The alumni 
were organized in 1911 and take an active interest in the school. 
Joseph Breck as director of the Institute is also director of the 
school. The faculty consists of ten members. A number of 
scholarships are awarded annually. About two hundred stu- 
dents are enrolled, coming from aU parts of the United States. 

The St. Paul Institute School of Art, The Auditorium, 
St. Paul, Minn., estabbshed in 1895, maintains classes in painting, 
modeling, illustration, design, and normal art. Lee Wood- 
ward Zeigler is the director and the trustees represent wdl-known 
and influential citizens of St. Paul. About one hundred and sixty 
students are enrolled. 

Cummings Art School, Des Momes, la., under direction 
of Charles A. Cummings, gives the usual courses in art with a 
spirit, which, althou^ conservative, is yet thorou^y serious 
and firm. 

Drake University, Des Moines, la., maintains a school of 
drawing and painting, in charge of Helen E. Gardner, with 
courses in drawing, painting, design, crafts, and normal art. 
About forty are enrolled, mostly women. 

Washington University, Skinker Road & lindell Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Mo., maintains schools of architecture, draw- 
ing and history of art, and fine arts. ,The^ latter,^ founded in 
1874, a separate department of the university, is in charge of 
Mr. E. H. Wuerpd. Instruction is given in all branches of art, 
with emphasis on crafts, and the art museum is supported by the 
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city. Several scholarships are offered by fnends of the school. 
About two hundred are enrolled, though the number is steadily 
increasing. The majority of the students come from Missouri, 
but the whole of the West is represented. 

tJiiiversity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., maintams a de- 
partment of drawing and painting in which good elementary 
instruction is given in fine and decorative art, to about one 
hundred students annually. The department and its summer 
school are in charge of William A. Griffith. 

The Fine Arts Academy of Denver, 31 E. 18th Ave., 
Denver, Col., established in 1912 under the direction of Abigail 
Holman^ gives mstruction in fine, decorative, and normal art. 
About sixty students are enrolled. 

California School of Design, San Francisco Institute of 
Art, San Francisco, Cal., founded in 1874, has smce 1894 been 
affiliated with the University of C^omia. It offers courses in 
drawing, painting, illustration, design, crafts, and normal work 
for teachers. A summer course was added in 1914. Over two 
hundred and twenty students are enrolled, including some from 
Canada and Japan. Pedro J. Lemos is acting director. 

California School of Arts and Crafts, 2119 Alston Way, 
Berkeley, Cal., offers courses in design, iHustration, and crafts, 
with normal work for teachers Frederick H. Meyer is direc- 
tor. The summer school is held at Carmel-by-the-Sea. 

The Carmel Summer School of Art, Carmd-by-the-Sea, 
Cal., was conducted by Wfiham M. Chase in 1914 as the first 
American summer school with which he had been connected smce 
the close of the Shinnecock Summer School of Art on Long Island 
twelve years ago. There are classes in painting from the land- 
scape and from costume model out-of-doors, and from the por- 
trait model and from still life in the studios. C. P. Townsley is 
director. About one hundred students were enrolled last sum- 
mer. 

The Stickney Memorial School of Fine Arts, Fair Oaks 
& Liacohi Aves., Pasadena, Cal., opened in 1914 by C. P. 
Townsley, gives iostruction in drawing, painting, modding, in- 
terior decoration, and design, under the auspices of the Pasadena 
Music and Art Association. About forty students are enrolled 
from different parts of the XJmted States and South America. 

Los Angeles School of Art and Design, 6th Alvarado 
Sts., Los Aigeles, Cal,, established in 1887, gives mstruction in 
all branches of art. L. E. Garden-Macleod is director. About 
one hundred and fifty students are enrolled each year. In 1914 
a summer school was opened. 




KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 


Miss Wheelock’s Elindergarteii Training School, 110 
Biverway, Boston, Mass., until 1914 on Newbury St., is per- 
haps the best-known and most successful in New Bngl^ad. 
For twenty-five years it has been conducted by Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, about whose personality it centers. She is a woman 
of broad sympathies who has exerted a wide influence in her 
field. Applicants must have the equivalent of a high school 
education, must be nineteen years of age, and able to play tiie 
piano and sing. Students are received on two months’ pro- 
bation and those from a distance are ejected to live in the 
school dormito^. The Froebel system is closely followed but 
the general training is broad. A child-welfare course in prepa- 
ration for social service work and a third year of kindergarten 
training are also offered. 

Kindergarten Normal School, 319 Marlborough St., Boston, 
Mass., was established in 1906 by Miss Laura Fisher, a woman 
of unusual personality, who introduced many novel features. 
Since Miss Fisher sold her interest in order to go to New York 
the school has been conducted by Miss Harriet Niel. The 
school has a desirable class of patronage from families of Greater 
Boston. Candidate must be eighteen years of age and have 
the equivalent of high school work. 

Perry Kindergarten Normal School, 18 Huntinrfon Ave., 
Boston, Mass., offers a two-year course, and requires that candi- 
dates have a high school education or its equivalent and are at 
least eighteen years of age. The school limits its numbers to 
forty-eight and is in charge of Mrs. Annie Moseley Perry. 

Lesley Normal School, 29 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass , 
established in 1909, is conducted by Mrs. Edith Lesley Wolfard. 
Proximity to Harvard makes possible lectures by imiversity 
professors and in addition to kindergarten work preparation is 
offered for primaiy teaching and playground supervision. 
There are opportunities for observing the work of Boston Imder- 
gartens. Residence accommodation is provided for a limited 
number. About seventy girls are enroll^ this year. 

The Fannie A. Smith Froebel Kindergarten Training 
School, 863 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn., is one of the oldest 
existing schools of its kmd. Established in 1886, jointly with 
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a kmdOTgarten and private school which had been running two 
years, it has enrolled over fifteen hundred children and gives a 
very thorough training Miss Smith is still prmcipal and W 
^ven students the unusual opportumty of practicmg the pnn- 
ciples of Froebel m the same school m which they study. Addi- 
tional practice is given in the pubhc schools of the city. An alum- 
nae association consisting of more than half the two hundred 
graduates co-operates with the training school. 

Connecticut Froebel Normal Kindergarten Primary 
Training School, 179 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn., a board- 
ing and day school established in 1899, offers academic, kinder- 
garten, primary, and playground courses. The principal is 
Miss Mary C. Mills, who has, through aggressive and enter- 
prismg methods, built up a prosperous school. 

The Ethical Culture School, Central Park West & 63d 
St., New York City, maintains a kindergarten-primary normal 
training department in connection with its complete course of 
instruction. The school is still under the guiding influence of 
Dr. Fehx Adler, who established it m 1878. Throughout the 
normal work the kindergarten and primary education are put 
on a common basis. The well-organized school for younger 
pupils, from kmdergarten to college grade, affords excellent 
opportunities for observation and practice and the study of the 
continuous development of the chid from kindergarten to later 
stages of school Me. About thirty girls graduate each year 
There have been over five hundred graduates, most of whom 
are now teaching. Afternoon courses leading to kindergarten- 
primary diplomas are given in methods and physical training. 
Franklin C. Lewis is the superintendent 

Teachers* College, Columbia XJniversity, New York City, 
established in 1887, has a kindergarten department in charge 
of Patty S. Hill, the well-known worker along these lines, smce 
1910. About seventy girls are enrolled each year and about 
three hundred and fifty have been graduated. 

The Froebel League, 112 E. 71st St., New York City, has 
maintained a kmdergarten training school since 1909. A 
kindergarten was opened in 1897 and the League incorporated 
a year later. The board of trustees is made up of prominent 
New York women. The work of the League has broadened and 
now includes an elementary school, a mothers* department, 
and a nurses* class. It now occupies its own specially con- 
structed building and in 1914 opened a students* residence 
The course provides a very complete technical training, and 
adds many subjects that contribute to the all round develop- 
ment of the individual. A part of the last year is spent on the 
League*s Connecticut alunmsB*s farm, where much is made of 
nature study and gardening. 

The New York Kindergarten Association, 524 W. 42d St., 
New York City, conducts a kmdergarten training school which 
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since 1914 has been under the direction of Miss Laura Fisher. 
It offers a two-year observation and practice course. 

Pratt Institute, School of Kindergarten Training, Ryer- 
son & Hall Sts , Brooklyn, N.Y., estabfished in 1892, in charge 
of Miss Alice E. Fitts, gives a two-year course, with practice 
in the kindergartens of the city. Physical culture, gardening, 
and careful training in music are also required. A model kinder- 
garten, maintained in connection with the school, affords oppor- 
tunity for practice and observation. 

The Training School of the Buffalo Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, 86 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y., established in 1891, 
is maintained by Miss EUa C. Elder. About forty girls are 
enrolled each year. 

Miss Hart’s Training School for Kindergartners, 3600 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.^ is conducted by Miss Caroline 
M. C. Hart, who was at one time connected with the Baltimore 
I^dergarten Association. A very thorough preparation for 
kindergarten work is made possible by^ the co-operation of five 
kindergartens in different parts of the city. 

The Kindergarten Inn, 315 N. 35th St , Philadelphia, Pa., 
was organized by the Alumnae Association of the l5*oebellian 
Training School of Philadelphia, and was formerly known by 
this name. It is now maintained by Miss Emily D. Wright 
and an advisory council of about thirty women. The school is 
run on the plan of the famous Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus in Berhn. 

American Montessori Training School for Teachers, 
Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa., is conducted by Mrs. J, Scott 
Anderson in a building especially adapted to the needs of the 
school. The work is taken up on the same lines as in Signora 
Montessoii’s school in Rome, where Mrs. Anderson studied 
for a time. 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny Kindergarten College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., conducted by Mrs. James I, Buchanan, offers thor- 
ough yet somewhat conservative courses in kindergarten train- 
ing, both theoretical and practical. 

The Columbia Kindergarten Training School, 2108 Con- 
necticut Ave., Washington, D.C., is conducted by Miss Sara 
Katharine Lippincott. It was established in 1897 and has an 
average of fifteen to twenty students each year. 

Kindergarten Normal Institution, 1426 Q St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., established in 1874, is maintained by Miss Susan 
Plessner Pollock, whose mother, Mrs. Louise PoUock, first intro- 
duced the kindergarten system in English into this county. At 
present Miss Pollock is in Germany and the school is being con- 
ducted by Miss M. Dau^erty. 

Affordby Normal School, 1110 N. Charles St., Balti- 
more, Md., established in 1896, is mamtained by Miss Elisabeth 
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Silkman. A two-year course is offered in connection with 
model and practice schools. The students hve in the school 
dormitory. 

Richmond Training School for Kindergartners, Rich- 
mond, Va., IS in charge of Miss Lucy S. Coleman. About twenty 
girls are enrolled each year and some eighty girls have been 
graduated. The course occupies two years. 

Atlanta Kindergarten Normal and Elementary School, 
639 Peachtree St., has been conducted since 1897 by Miss WiUette 
A. Allen, who gives a two-year course in Proebel and Montes- 
sori prmciples to about twenty girls each year. There are some 
hundred ^aduates, mostly from the South. The children's 
class has an enrollment of about twenty-five. Miss Allen is a 
graduate of the Chicago Central Normal and the Hailman 
Training School for Kindergartners and has done graduate work 
at New York Universit 3 ^ 

Columbus Free Kindergarten Association Training 
School, 1431 Fourth Ave., Columbus, Ga., established in 1896, 
is in charge of Miss Edwina Wood. The two-year course affords 
opportumty for constant practice As this is a school main- 
tamed by an association, the greater share of its revenue comes 
from that source. 

Kate Baldwin Free Kindergarten Association, Savannah, 
Ga., maintains a training school in charge of Miss Hortense 
M. Orcutt. Students are received on two months' probation 
and have an opportumty for much practice teaching. About 
eleven are enroUed each year and some sixty have been gradu- 
ated. The school is supported by the Association and only the 
smaller part of its revenue comes from tuition fees. 

Mobile Kindergarten Training School, Mobile, Ala, at 
Barton Academy on Government Sfe., has been maintained since 
1912 by Miss Anne E. Johnston. In 1913 there were seven girls 
enroUed. Much practice teaching is done by the students 
and only a small tuition fee is charged as most of the revenue 
of the school comes from other sources. 

Dallas Free Kindergarten Training School and Indus- 
trial Association, 1925 Cedar Springs Ave., Dallas, Tex , was 
established in 1906 and is in close co-operation with the differ- 
ent forms of social work around the city. Miss Katherine Mont- 
gomery, the principal, is head resident of Neighborhood House 
where all the faculty live. A two-year course is offered to 
about twelve students each year, the patronage being mainly 
local. There have been about seventy graduates. 

San Antonio Kindergarten Training School, 515 N. 
Pecos St., San Antomo, Tex., established in 1907, is a private 
school in charge of Rachel Plummer. Twelve girls are enrolled 
and about twenty-five have been graduated. 
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Kindergarten Collegiate Institute of Chicago, 410 S, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111., one of the oldest schools of kinder- 
garten training, established in 1881^ is in charge of Eva B. 
Whitmore. It is under the direction of the Chicago Free 
Kmdergarten Training Association, from which more than half 
its income is derived. About sixty are enrolled. 

National Kindergarten College, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, ni., is one of the oldest extant schools of its kind in 
the country, and one of the largest and best. It was established 
in 1886 as the Chicago Kindergarten College by Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison, its president, and Mrs. John N. Crouse^ who has 
since retired. In 1912 it was incorporated imder its jiresent 
name in affiliation with the National Kmdergarten Association, 
whose directors are men and women of national reputation and 
influence. The following year the coUege moved to its present 
sumptuous quarters in the Mstoric Sidney Kent property. Miss 
Hamson, after thirty years of teaching and admmistrative work, 
demonstrated her openness of mind by joining Dottoressa Mon- 
tessori^s first training class in Rome. She had previously visited 
and ^udied the chief kindergarten centers of Europe and 
America. A strong faculty offers mstruction in practical and 
theoretical kmdergarten work. A broad training is given, 
inclutog work in art, science, history, and hterature. Fifty 
practice kindergartens under the supervision of the college 
afford generous opportunities for observation and practice. 
The patronage is national, half the one hundred and seventy-five 
students coming from outside Ulmois. Those from out of town 
are expected to live in the dormitory. The Alumnae Associar 
tion, organized in 1893, includes many graduates holding lead- 
ing kindergarten positions throughout the country. 

The Pestalozzi-Froebel Kindergarten Training School, 
616 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, lU., maintained since 
1896 by Mrs. Bertha Hofer Hegner, has incoi^orated some of 
the features of the Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus in Berlin. Mrs. 
Hegner was director of the Chicago Commons Social Settle- 
ment Kmdergarten from 1895-1904. Special work is given 
for playground and primary teachers. Pupils are assigned for 
practice teaching in about forty public school and socim settle- 
ment kindergartens. The one hundred and mne students enrolled 
come from all sections of the country. The Alumnae Associa- 
tion, numbering about two hundred and thirty, is a branch of 
the International Kindergarten XJmon. 

Chicago Kindergarten Institute, 54 Scott St., Chicago, 
111 , established in 1894, has been imder student government 
siuce 1908. There are three directors, Mrs. Mary Boomer 
Page, Miss Carohne C. Cronise, and Mrs Ethel Roe Lmdgren, 
who are assisted by some fifteen teachers A two or three year 
normal kindergarten course is offered, the first two months 
being a period of probation. Regular students live at least one 
month at Gertrude House, where home training is combined 
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with student life and teachers and students hve together like one 
family. The present enrollment is about one hundred and 
there are more than six hundred alumnae. 

Teachers’ College of Indianapolis, Alabama & 23d Sts , 
Indianapohs, Ind., estabhshed m 1882, gives a kindergarten 
course under the direction of Mrs Eliza A. Blaker. There is an 
annual enrollment of about one hundred & thirty-five and 
over two thousand have been graduated. 

Valpauraiso University, Valparaiso, Ind , in its kindergarten 
department, established m 189(1 offers a two-year course to 
about one hundred and twenty-five girls each year The stu- 
dents are put on a short probation and have tuition free. Mrs. 
Mary A. Hemstock is prmcipal. 

Columbus Kindergarten Normal Training School, 
Columbus, Ohio, establShed m 1889, is m charge of Ehzabeth 
N. Samuel. A two-year course is offered, in which about thirty 
girls are enrolled. Candidates must be at least eighteen years of 
age. 

Cincinnati Kindergarten Association Training School, 
6 Lmton Rd., Cmcinnati, Ohio, is earned on under a board of 
trustees by Miss Lillian H. Stone. The school is ajffiliated with 
the Umversity of Cincinnati and gives the students an oppor- 
tunity for practice in the public schools, mission, and private 
kindergartens. About fifty girls are enrolled 

Oberlin Kindergarten Training School, 125 Elm St., 
Oberhn, Ohio, has been maintained by Bertha Emehne Mont- 
gomery since 1894. About seventy-five girls are enrolled each 
year and nearly two hundred have been graduated. 

Cleveland EJndergarten Training School, 2050 E. 96th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio, was organized in 1894 by the Cleveland 
Day Nursery and lYee Kindergarten Association, actmg with 
the advice and help of Miss Elizabeth Harrison and Mrs. J. N. 
Crouse of the National Kindergarten College, with which it is 
now aflfihated. It is conducted by Miss Netta Faris, a graduate 
of Chicago Kindergarten College, as are many of its staff. The 
students have opportunities to observe and practice in the nine 
practice kmdergartens around the city. The three-year course 
of study IS broadly planned Candidates who are ei^teen years 
of age, with the equivalent of a high school education, are ac- 
cepted on six weeks’ probation About mnety girls are enrolled 
each year. 

The Law Froebel Kindergarten Training School, 2313 
Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio, grew out of a kindergarten estab- 
lished in 1883 by Dr. Mary E. Law, M.D., and since that time 
has graduated some five hundred teachers, including nearly all 
those engaged in kindergarten work in the Toledo public schools. 
Froebel prmciples as w3l as those of the Montessori system are 
studied and daily practice is a part of each year’s work. The 
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forty students come from within a radius of one hundred and 
fifty miles. 

The Grand Rapids Kindergarten Training School, 508 
Fountain St,, N.E., Grand Rapids, Mich., was established in 
1891 by Miss Lucretia Willard Treat, who was succeeded in 
1904 by Miss Clara Wheeler At the end of a two-year course, 
its students receive state kindergarten certificates which en- 
title them to teach in the kindergarten and first grade of the 
Michigan pubhc schools. At present about sixty students are 
annually enrolled for the winter and the summer terms. 

Alma College, Alma, Mich , maintains a kindergarten de- 
partment, establi^ed in 1888, in charge of Caroleen Robinson. 
The courses range m length from two to four years. About 
forty-five girls are enrolled. 

Mianeapolis Kindergarten Association Normal School, 
116 N. 11th St., Minneapohs, Minn., established in 1893, offers a 
two-year course to about one hundred students each year. Miss 
Stella L. Wood is in charge of the school and arranges the in- 
struction so that the students have much opportunity for prac- 
tice teaching. 

The Froehel Eindergarten Training School, 1020 McGee 
St., Kansas City, Mo., has in the seventeen years of its existence 
trained eighty out of the eighty-five kindergarten teachers in the 
city schools. Miss Elizabem Moss, director smce 1908, has been 
connected with the school since its inception. The training in- 
cludes observation and teaching in the city kindergartens. 

Golden Gate Kindergarten Free Normal School, 560 
Union St., San Francisco, Cal , established in 1891, is conducted 
by Miss Anna M. Stovall. As this is an association school most 
of its revenue comes from that source and not from tuition fees. 
A two-year course is offered, with opportunities for much prac- 
tice teaching. About twenty-five girls are enrolled each year 
and over two hundred have been graduated. 

Barnard’s Kindergarten Training School, 2192 Shattuck 
Ave., Berkeley, Cal , has been maintaiaed since 1892 by Miss 
Grace Everett Barnard. About sixty girls are enrolled and 
over one himdred and fifty have been graduated. 




SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


American School for Physical Education, 44 St. Botolph 
St., Boston, Mass , was opened last fall by Dr. Mary R. Mulli- 
ner (Boston University), who has had especially thorough 
training for her profession and was for ten years a lecturer in 
the Sargent School. Dr. Mulhner lays stress upon the combi- 
nation of various systems of gymnastics into the American 
system.” 

Posse Normal School of Gymnastics, 779 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass., is modeled after the Royal Gymnastic Central 
Institute in Stockholm, Sweden, and the Swedish system of 
gymnastics is largely used. Substantial courses are offered for 
the training of phj^ical culture teachers. The school was estab- 
lished by Baron Nils Posse m 1890 and since his death has been 
carried on by his wife Baroness Rose Posse (A.B,, Salem Normal 
School). i¥om the beginnmg special attention has been given 
to medical and corrective work. About seventy-five men and 
women are enrolled. The graduates of the school hold respon- 
sible positions in schools all over the country. 

The Sargent School for Physical Education, 8 Everett 
St., Cambridge, Mass., was established by Dr. Dudley A. 
Sargent in 1881. Dr, Sargent (A.B., Bowdoin '75, AM., '87; 
M.D., Yale '78) has been a j^ioneer in organizing physical edu- 
cation in this country, his influence is wide-spread, and the 
greater number of ph 3 rsical directors m our schools and colleges 
have been trained imder his direction. The school devdoped 
from a gymnasium established in connection with RadcMe 
College and in 1904 a buildmg of its own was erected which 
was doubled m capacity ten years later. There is a broad 
three-year normal course in which the mental and physical 
sciences are correlated. The work in June and September is 
carried on at the summer camp in Peterboro, N.II. In addi- 
tion to the normal there are remedial and recreative courses. 
The school early recognized the merits of aesthetic dancing as 
developed by the late Mr. Gilbert. There are four hundred and 
fifty pupils enrolled representing aH parts of the United States 
and Canada. In aU over sixteen hundred have attended the 
wmter sessions and twenty-four hundred the summer sessions 
of the school. 

New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, 1466 Chapel 
St., New Haven, Conn., was organized m 1886 and moved to 
New Haven six years later where it became known as the 
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Anderson Normal School of Gymnastics; the present name was 
assumed m 1900 The school ojffers thorough courses for teach- 
ers of physical training and playground work. There is an 
attendance of one hundred and ten men and women who come 
largely from New England and the eastern states but there is 
a scattermg from all over the country. E, Hermann Arnold 
(M.D , Yale) is the director. To enter a student must have 
graduated from a school of high school gjrade or have passed 
college entrance examinations. It has its own dormitories and 
its own enclosed campus. 

The Chalif Normal School of Dancing, 7 W. 42d St., New 
York City, has been conducted for the past nine years by Louis 
H. Chalif. Instruction is given in aesthetic, interpretive, and the 
newest ballroom dancing to teachers of dancmg and physical 
culture and exhibition dancers. Last year six hundred teachers 
from all parts of the country were enrolled in the various 
courses. 

The Savage School for Physical Education, 308 and 310 
W. 59th St., New York City, formerly the New York Normal 
School, offers complete courses in the theory and practice of 
physical training to nearly two hundred men and women, mostly 
from Greater New York. The school was established in 1895 
and is still conducted by Watson L. Savage (A.B., Amherst ’82, 
A.M., ’85; M.D., Long Island Hospital ’85), who has had wide 
experience in other schools. The faculty represent the best 
colleges and universities. 

Temple University Normal School of Physical Education, 
Broad & Berks Sts., Philadelphia, has since 1914 been con- 
ducted by Wm. Nicolai, who has made a complete revision of 
the course. The department of physical education was organ- 
ized in 1896, four years after the c^ablishment of the university, 
and now enrolls eighty students mostly drawn from the eastern 
cities with a majority from Philadelphia. A complete course 
for training teachers in all branches of physical education is 
given. 

Normal College of the North American Gymnastic 
Union, 415-419 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind., is the old- 
est American institution for the education of teachers of physi- 
cal training, and since its establishment has been under the 
direction of and supported by the North American Gymnastic 
Union, an organization begun through German influence in 
1848. The Normal College was opened in Rochester, N.Y., 
in 1861 and after several moves finally settled in Indianapolis 
in 1907. Emil Rath, the president, graduated from this insti- 
tution in 1898. 

Normal School of Physical Education, Battle Creek, 
Mich., has grown rapidly since its establishment in 1909 and at 
present enrolls over one himdred and twenty-five men and 
women, who come from all over the country. Besides the 
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training school there is a preparatory department and a summer 
school. Wm. W. Hastings, Ph.D., for five years m charge, was 
m 1915 succeeded by Dr. jVank J. Born (A.B , Yale ^98). 

Department of Physical Education of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., offers courses for teachers of 
physical education, directors of play, and mstructors of ath- 
letics. These courses were established m 1911 and at present 
there is an enrollment of sixty-five men and women, chiefly 
from Wisconsm. The department also has jurisdiction over 
all athletic activities of the college. George W. Ehler has for 
five years been the director. 




SCHOOLS OF EXPRESSION AND 
DRAMATIC ART 


Emerson College of Oratory, Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass., established m 1880, is the largest institution of its kind. 
Henry Lawrence Southwick, now president, became partner of 
Dr. C. W. Emerson in 1889 and in 1899 bou^t the school 
and took charge. The regular diploma course requires four 
years, about eighty elective courses being divided mto seven 
general groups of studies. The annual enrollment is about 
three himdred, half coming from outside the state, and the great 
majority being women. Summer courses are given in Boston 
and in Knoxvme, Tenn. 

School of Expression, Pierce Building, Boston, Mass., 
maintained by Dr. S. S. Curry, was organized by him as an inde- 
pendent institution in 1884, and is an outgrowth of a depart- 
ment of oratory in Boston University established in 1875. 
Dr. Curry has been at various times instructor at Harvard and 
Yale. A three-year professional or normal course is offered. 
There is an enrollment of more than a hundred this year, mostly 
from in and around Boston. Summer courses are given in 
Chicago, Asheville, N.C., Burlington, Vt., and Boston. 

Leland Powers School of the Si>oken Word, Penway, 
Boston, Mass., has been maintained since 1904 by Mr. Ldand 
Powers, who is widely known as a pubhc reader and author. 
Last year the school moved into a new building of its own in 
the Fenway. The enrollment is limited to one hundred and 
ten, mostly yoimg women from all parts of the country. The 
diploma course requures two years. 

The Alberti School of Expression, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City^ maintained since 1897 by William M. Alberti, offers 
class and mdividual instruction in pantomime, elocution, liter- 
ature, dancing, pageantry, costuming, and scenic effects. 

The Hawn School of the Speech Arts, Inc., Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, mamtained by Henry Graines Hawn for 
about twenty years, gives a variety of two-year courses in read- 
ing, dramatic arts, hterature, and oratory. About sixty stu- 
dents are enrolled this year. 

American Academy of Dramatic Arts, Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, was foimded as the Lyceum School of Acting 
in 1884, and chartered fifteen years later by the regents of the 
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State of New York. It is the earliest and foremost mstitution 
of its kmd in the country and gives complete instruction m all 
phases of dramatic arts, the regular course requiring two years. 
The senior classes are organiz^ as a stock company and give 
public performances. Frankhn H. Sargent is president 

The Lawrence School of Oratory, 149 W. 35th St., New 
York City, founded in 1869, gives instruction in elocution, ora- 
tory, and dramatic art. Edwm Gordon Lawrence, actor and 
author, succeeded his father as director of the school m 1882. 

The Alviene Schools, 225 W. 57th St., New York City, 
maintained by Claude M. Alviene, give professional training 
for the stage, the two regular six-month courses bemg syn- 
chronous. 

The Williams School of Expression and Dramatic Art, 
Ithaca, N.Y, maintained since 1897 by George C. WiUiams, 
the secretary and treasurer of the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music, offers mstruction in the usual branches of oratory and 
dramatic art, with special work for those of defective speech. 
Seventy students have been graduated and about one hundred 
are enrolled this year. 

The National School of Elocution and Oratory, Broad 
& Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., founded in 1874 by J. W. 
Shoemaker, is one of the oldest chartered schools of the kind 
m the coimtry. The diploma course requires one year and an 
additional year leads to the degree of Bachelor of Oratory. 
About thirty-five students are graduated each year, commg from 
aU. parts of the country. About eleven hundred have been 
graduated. 

Neff College, 1730 Chestnut St , Philadelphia, Pa., con- 
ducted smce 1893 by Silas S. Neff, offers classes, two and three 
year courses, and correspondence instruction m a variety of 
subjects. Most of the two himdred and fifty students are 
men. 

King’s School of Oratory, Mt. Ohver, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
maintamed for thirty years by Byron W. King, caters to those 
who wish coaching for a short time, or special work of different 
kmds. About two hundred and fifty students are enrolled. 

The Lucia Gale-Barber School of Rhythm and Corre- 
lated Arts, 2003 Columbia Road, Washm^on, D.C., a board- 
ing and day school for girls of all ages and boys under ten, is in 
charge of Mrs. Mary R. Gale Davis, sister of Mrs. Barber, 
originator of the system of rhythmic training around which 
the school work centers. 

Northwestern University, School of Oratory, Evanston, 
111., has smce 1878 been m charge of Robert McLean Cumnock. 
There is a two-year course with an optional year of more ad- 
vanced work. Students hve in the university dormitories. 
About one hundred and sixty students are enrolled. 
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The Anna Morgan Studios, Inc., 825 Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago, 111., have been maintained since 1895 by Miss Morgan, 
who was at the head of the dramatic department of Chicago 
Coi^ervatory from 1883 to 1895. Dramatic art is taught m 
ah its branches with especial attention to teachers and profes- 
sional students. A few plays are given each year in Miss 
Morgan's Little Theatre." Several hundred students have 
been graduated and about one hundred are enrolled this year. 

School of Acting of Bush Temple Conservatory, N. Clark 
St. & CMcago Ave., Chicago, 111., offers a two-year course in 
acting, with practice in a stock company which produces about 
twenty-five plays each season. Edward Dvorak is dramatic 
director. 

Cincinnati School of Expression, Sixth & Vine Sts., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, maintained by Miss Jennie Mannheimer since 
1894j gives instruction in elocution, dramatic arts, music, and 
dancmg. 

Harroff School of Expression, 619 The Arcade, Cleveland, 
Ohio, established in 1892, offers three to five year courses in 
elocution, English hterature, and physical training. Mrs. Flora 
Harroff-Andrews is principal. About one himdred students 
are enrolled. 

The Detroit Training School of Elocution and En^ish 
Literature, 780 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich., established 
in 1877, is now carried on by Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble, for eigh- 
teen years with the Chaffee-Noble School of Expression in 
London. A two-year course is offered. About a himdred and 
seventy students are enrolled. 

Drake University, School of Dramatic Art, Des Moines, 
la., offers a two-year course under direction of Edwin Barlow 
Evans. About forty students are enrolled each year. 




SCHOOLS OF THE HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


Boston Y. W. C- A. School of Domestic Science, 40 
Berkeley St., Boston, Mass., established in 1888, is one of the 
oldest of its kind. Thorough instruction is given in domestic 
arts and sciences, the courses being limited. Two hours of prac- 
tice are ^ven to one hour of theory. A. Josephine Forehand 
has been m charge since 1898. 

The Garland School of Homemaking, 19 Chestnut St., 
Boston, Mass., under the management of Mrs. Margaret J. 
Stannard since 1902, has been pecuharly successful in its aim to 
dignify the art of homemaking. Mrs. Stannard was long en- 
gaged in kindergarten traiiiing and has been prominent in the 
educational life of Boston. The school teaches the household 
arts, household management, efficiency m buying, food values, 
mterior decoration, good taste in the furnishing of a home, the 
care of children, and all other essentials preparatory to home- 
making. Emphasis is put upon the understandmg of underly- 
ing prmciples, rather than upon the actual practice of trivial 
details. 

Worcester Domestic Science School, 156 Institute Road, 
Worcester, Mass., the outgrowth of the Oread Institute, offers 
one and two year normal courses m various branches of domestic 
science. The equivalent of high school work is required for those 
who wish to teach. Dormitories are provided for girls from a 
distance. Mrs. F. A. Wethered, formerly with the Oread In- 
stitute, is principal. 

New York Cooking School, Fourth Ave. & 22d St., New 
York City, founded in 1876 and incorporated two years later, 
is managed by a board of prominent New York women and 
supported by volunta^ contributions. Instruction is offered 
in morning and evening classes, and also in private lessons. 
There are free evening c&ses for working girls. 

Ethical Culture School, Central Park West <& 63d St., 
New York City, offers abroad two-year normal course in domes- 
tic arts to those who have had the equivalent of four years of 
high school work. The course includes theoretical and practical 
work in sewing, crafts, and the other usual branches. 

The Barnard School of Household Arts, 226 W. 79th St., 
New York City, is a select private school for girls of Greater 
New York, under the same genial management as the Barnard 
School for Girls. Instruction is given m cooking, sewing, em- 
broidery, and other finishing courses. 

Mrs. Gesine Lemcke’s Greater New York Cooking 
School, 26 W. 94th St., New York City, maintained since 1900 
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by mother and daughter, gives instruction in cooking by means 
of classes and private lessons. 

Pratt Institute, School of Household Science and Arts, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., opened in 1887, is the largest department of the 
Institute. Thorough two-year courses are offered for teachers 
and also professional and trade courses ranging from three months 
to one year m length and giving a very practical training. The 
faculty consists of about forty teachers and is under the super- 
vision of Isabel Ely Lord, the director. There is an attendance 
of 1,500 students from all parts of the country. 

Mechanics Institute, 55 Pl 3 nnouth Ave., Rochester, N.Y., 
foimded in 1886, maintains a department of household arts 
under the direction of Miss May D. Benedict. Instruction is 
given in all branches of domestic arts and sciences, with special 
work for dietitians and managers of lunch rooms. About one 
hundred are enrolled each year, nearly half being non-resident. 

Drexel Institute, School of Domestic Science and Arts, 
32d & Chestnut Sts , Philadelphia, Pa , in its three-year and 
shorter courses makes the physical sciences, mathematics, and 
English the foimdation of training in the appropriate special 
subjects. 

National School of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Con- 
necticut Ave. <6: M St , Washington, D.C., an exclusive domes- 
tic science finishing school for young ladies, has accommodation 
for a limited number of boarding pupils. The total enrollment 
approximates 200. Miss Mary A. Zurhorst is principal. 

Hood College, School of Home Economics, Frederick, Md., 
organized eight years ago, is in charge of Miss Edith M. Thomas. 
A practical two-year ceiiaficate course and a fomvyear normal 
course leading to the B.S. degree are offered, candidates for 
which are required to have had the equivalent of a four-year 
high school course. At present fifty-four girls are enrolled, 
coming from nearby states. About two hundred and seventy-five 
in all have taken this work. 

The School of Domestic Arts and Sciences, 177 N. 
State St., Chicago, m., in 1901 took over the practical courses in 
domestic science of Amour Institute of Technology. Courses 
for homemakers and nurses are offered; also practical courses in 
sewing, cooking, nursing, and household administration. Mrs. 
Lyndon Evans is director. 

Technical Normal School of Chicago, 3207 Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, HI., established in 1910, maintains a de- 
partment of domestic science offering one and two year courses 
m all branches of household arts. Nearly aU the fifty students 
are preparing to teach and to that end are given opportumties 
for practice teaching in the Abraham Lincoln Center School and 
other social settlements. Miss Annie Thompson, who is in 
charge of this department, expects to leave the school at the end 
of the year. 
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Upper Canada College is a boarding and day school estab- 
lished in 1829 by Lord Seaton and modeled after the great 
public schools of England. For sixty years the old school build- 
ings were on King Street. In 1891 the college moved to new 
quarters in Deer Park, a suburb of Toronto, and a new site has 
recently been secured at Norv^. The college is endowed and 
under the control of a governing board of its alumni. There 
are six forms, preparing boys for university, honor, and pass 
matriculation, and for the fioyal Military College. Henry W- 
Auden (M A., Cambridge), formerly master at Fettes College, 
Edinburgh, has been principal for twelve years. Upwards of 
three hundred boys are in attendance, who come from every 
part of Canada, and other countries. In addition there are 
many day pupils. A cadet rifle corps is maintained There is 
a preparatory school for boys from nine to thirteen, opened in 
19u2 in a s^arate building with its own faculty. J. L. Somer- 
ville (B.A., Cambridge) is head master of this schooL 

St. Andrew’s College is a residential and day school foimded 
in 1899 through Presbyterian influence, though it is in no sense 
sectarian. The school has met with remarkable success and 
steady growth. In 1905 it moved to new quarters in North 
Rosedale. The school continued to grow and in 1911 was 
incorporated with a board of governors, three of whom are elected 
biennially by the '‘Old Boys’” Association. The upper ^d 
lower schools include nine forms, with preparation for matricu- 
lation to any university. The seniors and juniors are organ- 
ized in cadet corps for military drill. There are about two 
hundred and fifty boys in attendance and one hundred and 
fifty in residence, who come from all parts of Canada and the 
United States. The school has in its history enrolled over 
one thousand students. Rev. D. Bruce MacDonald (A.M., 
LL.D., Toronto), head master since 1900, is assisted by a staff 
of college-trained men. 

St. Clement’s College for Boys, Eglmton, North Toronto, 
a day and boarding school, is at the end of the current academio 
year removing to Brampton, where new buildings are being 
erected. A Church of England school, it was organized in 
1902 by Rev. T, W. Powell, now president of King’s College, 
Windsor, as a co-educational institution. Seven years later 
St. Clement’s School for Girls and Junior Boys was organized 
and remained on the former site, while the boys’ school was 
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established at Eglinton. A cadet corps is maintained. In- 
struction is given in six forms leading to matriculation. Rev. 
A. K. Griffin is principal. 

St, Michael’s College comprises two distinct departments, 
— a. college for which students must matnculate, and a jumor 
dei>artment. It is a Roman Cathohc federated college of the 
University of Toronto. 

The Bishop Strachan School, Wykeham Hall, College 
St. near Yonge St, founded in 1867, is a church school for 
g^ls. It is both a boarding and day school, providing instruc- 
tion from kindergarten to university matriculation with special 
work in domestic arts, music, and paintmg. There is a junior 
department, temporarily at 423 Avenue Road, to which boys 
under eight are admitted. Miss Walsh (B.A., Dublin) is 
principal of both schools. 

Branksome Hall, 10 Elm Ave, Rosedale, incorporated in 
1903, is a large day and residential school for girls About forty 
are accommodated, m the school residence and there is a day 
school of about two hundred. The prmcipal. Miss Edith M. 
Read, is assisted by a strong faculty, a number of whom 
have had European training. Much is made of the matricu- 
lation course. Music, art, and domestic science are also pro- 
vided. 

Glen Mawr, Spadina Ave., incorporated in 191% is a resi- 
dential and day school for girls conducted by Miss J. J. Stuart 
who studied for some years at Cambridge, England. Prepara- 
tion is given for matriculation exammations and there is more 
elementary work for younger students Arrangements are 
made during the summer for a European Travel Class. 

Havergal College, 350 Jarvis St , was foimded in 1894 as a 
school for girls which should combine the best methods of Eng- 
lish and Canadian instruction. Miss Knox (Cambridge and 
Oaford), the principal, is assisted by a faculty composed of 
Canadian and English mistresses, largely foreign university 
trained. A homelike atmosphere is cultivated and the girls 
are given careful supervision The success of the school soon 
resulted in its outgrowmg the original quarters. It now consists 
of a larger school on Jarvis Street, vrith a separate junior school 
and a smaller school, Havergal-on-the-Hill, on College Heights, 
two and a half miles from the main school. In addition to pro- 
vision for university matriculation there is an advanced class 
for second year university work. The music instruction is es- 
pecially thorou^ and the work of the art department is modeled 
on that of similar schools in England. There is an enrollment 
of about two hundred and fifty pupils in the day school and ac- 
commotoions^for about one hundred resident pupils who come 
from vride-spread regions. 

Loretta Abbey has a large convent school under Roman 
Catholic control. 
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Moulton College for Girls, 34 Bloor St., East, is an academic 
department of McMaster Umversity, which controls its faculty 
and policy. It was founded m 1888 by Mrs. McMaster in the 
residence of the late Senator McMaster and is now conducted 
by Harnett Stratton EUis. The upper school offers four-year 
matnculation courses and has an enrollment of about ninety, 
chiefly boarding pupils from aU parts of Canada. The junior 
school consists of two forms preparatory to the upper school, 
with thirty-five girls in attendees. 

St. Margaret’s College, 144 Bloor St., East, founded by the 
late George Dickson, former princijial of IJpper Canada College, 
IS a boarding and day school for girls. The upper school pre- 
pares for university matriculation. The lower and middle 
schools provide for younger pupils. Miss J. E. MacDonald 
(Univ. of Toronto) is principal. 

Westboume School for Girls, 278 Bloor St., West, incor- 
porated m 1901, is a residential and day school with boarding 
accommodation for about thirty girls. It is affiliated with the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music and offers instruction in art 
and elocution as well as junior matriculation pass and honors 
into the universities. Miss Margery Curlette, the principal, a 
graduate of Trinity CoEege, and the University of Toronto, 
has had a vaned educational experience in “ladies’ schools.” 

Westminster College, opposite Queen’s Park, Bloor St., 
West, is a residential and day school for girls. There is an en- 
rollment of nearly ninety girls who come chiefly from Toronto 
with a considerable number from western Canada. There is a 
junior day school for little girls. General and cultural courses 
are offered. Mrs. A. R. Gregory is the principal. 

College and Academy of St. Joseph, near Queen’s Park, in 
the vicinity of the University of Toronto, conducted since 1854 by 
the Sisters of the Order of St. Joseph, a teaching order founded 
in France in 1650, is one of the largest convent schools in Canada, 
annually enrolling about five himdred not only from Toronto 
but from all parts of the United States and South America. In- 
struction is offered in all grades, including primary, academic, 
and commercial courses, as well as a four-year college course. 
It is affifiated with the University of Toronto through the Fed- 
erated College of St. Michael, 

St. Clement’s School for Girls and Junior Boys, Eglinton, 
North Toronto, was opened in 1909 when St. Clement’s College 
for Boys was removed from the co-educational school to its 
present site. It is a Church of England school. 

Toronto Conservatory of Music, College St. & Univer- 
sity Ave., established in 1887 by the late Dr. Edward Fisher, is 
the pioneer institution of its kind in Canada. Its rapid growth 
led to the purchase ten years later of the present site and the 
erection of the buildings now used, which include a residence for 
a lirffited number of pupils. There is a strong faculty of about one 
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hundred and twenty, including many foreign-trained instructors. 
Practical and theoretical music are taught, as well as languages 
and elocution; theory can be studied by correspondence if de- 
sired. Departments of the piano, organ, violin, voice, orches- 
tral instruments; schools of expression; and a conservatory 
orchestra are maintained. Preparatory work for children is 
given and there is a normal course for teachers. Dr. A. S. Vogt, 
for years a member of the staff, became musical director in 1913. 

Toronto College of Music, Ltd., 12 Pembroke St., was es- 
tablished by its present director, Dr. F. H. Tomngton, in 1888 
and incorporated in 1890. Practical and theoretical music are 
taught, with emphasis on courses in theory and in kindergarten 
music for both teachers and children. Degrees are given in 
afi5li.tion with the XJmversity of Toronto. There is a strong 
faculty of about seventy experieoced teachers and the college 
enrolls over a thousand students from all parts of Canada. Dr. 
Torrington, who has been conducting the music festivals of 
Toronto for several years, is held in high esteem by the Toronto 
people. 

The Canadian Academy of Music, Ltd., 12 Spadina Rd., 
is maintained by Peter C. Kennedy, the director. There are 
about fifty in the faculty and courses are offered m practical 
and theoretical music with normal work for piano teachers in 
connection with the department for children. About one thou- 
sand students are enrolled. 

Hambourg Conservatory of Music, Sherboume & Welles- 
ley Sts., has been maintained since 1911 by Michael Ham- 
bourg, with his two sons, Jan, the violinist, and Boris, the 'cellist. 
Another son, Mark Hambourg, is a well-known pianist. Pro- 
fessor Hambourg has been director of the Moscow Imperial 
Conservatory and from 1890 to 1910 was engaged in teaching in 
London. The growth of the school necessitated removal in 
1913. Courses are offered in all branches of music, the instru- 
mental work being especially strong. A residence is provided 
for women students. About eight hundred are enrolled. 

Ontario Ladies’ College, at Whitby, twenty-eight miles 
east of Toronto^ a Methodi^ school which has been conducted 
by Rev. J. J. Hare, since its incoiporation in 1874. Literary 
work is emphasized, the faculty having seven university gradu- 
ates on its literary staff, and cultural courses are also provided. 
Practical and theoretical work is offered in the music depart- 
ment, which is known as the Ontario Conservatory of Music and 
is in charge of G. D. Atkmson. A normal course is given in 
physical training. The school is residential, though there are a 
few day pupils, the enrollment bang about one hundred and 
seventy-five. 

Bishop Bethune College, at Oshawa, incorporated in 1889, 
has been conducted since 1893 by the Sisters of St. John the 
Divine as a church school mainly for little girls. Instruction 
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is given from primary to college matriculation. Outdoor sports 
are encouraged and all studen& are required to join the physical 
culture classes. Of the sixty enrolled some come from the United 
States, 

Pickermg College, New Market, thirty-three miles north of 
Toronto, is a co-educational boarding and aay school maintained 
since 1842 by the Society of Friends. Incorporated in 1848 
the school has moved several times and was for thirty years at 
the village of Pickermg imtil it was destroyed by fire m 1906. 
It was then rebiult through the hberality of friends on the present 
site. Six forms lead to university matriculation and instruction is 
also offered in art, music, and commercial subjects. The one hun- 
dred and twenty boys and girls come from all parts of Canada. 

St. Mary’s Academy, Windsor, a Catholic school for girls, 
with largely resident patronage, offers instruction in preparatory 
and collegiate departments. 

Alma College, St. Thomas, established in 1881, is^an endowed 
Methodist boarding and day school affiliated with the University 
of Toronto. Over five thousand pupils have been enrolled in the 
school’s history, many of whom have become missionaiies, and 
there have been five himdred and thirty graduates since 1893. 
A junior department for girls over ten years of age prepares for 
high school entrance. Mr. Robert I. Warner is principal. 

Woodstock College, Woodstock, is an academic department 
of McMaster University, supported by the Baptist Church. 
Founded in 1857 by Dr. R. A. Fyfe, it was co-educational until 
the establishment of Moulton College It is now a residential 
school for boys and young men, with a four-year course con- 
sisting of arts and science matriculation with a three-year manual 
training course, and one-year preparatory work. There are one 
hundred and forty boys in attendance, nearly all in residence. 
Archibald T. MacNeil 1ms been principM for six years. 

St. Jerome’s College, Berlin, is a boarding and day school 
for boys over thirteen, founded in 1864 by Louis E. Funcken 
and incorporated in 1866. Conducted by the Fathers of the 
Congregation of the Resurrection, it is a pro^erous school and 
through the generosity of its fnends the buildings have been 
added to, especially after a destructive fire in 1908. It offers a 
preparatory course for boys of twelve, a four-year high school 
course, commercial work, and a three-year college course. The 
faculty consists of American and European umversity-trained 
men. Of the one hundred and sucty pupils enrolled, about forty 
come from the United States. Rev. A. L. Zinger is president. 

Berlin Conservatory of Music, 55 Foundry St., North, 
Berlin, was established two years ago by its present musical 
director, George H. Ziegler. Instruction is given in all branches 
of practical and theoretical music. A vocal kindergs^en for 
chu^en, two orchestras, and a mixed chorus are maintained. 
There is an enrollment of approximately four hundred students. 
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Highfield School, Inc., Hamilton, was established in 1901. 
A specialty is made of preparation for the Royal Mihtary Col- 
lege. About one hundred boys are enrolled, mcludmg twenty 
boarders. J. H. Colhson, the head master, has had a long teach- 
ing experience. 

The Hamilton Conservatory of Music, 126 James St., 
South, Hamilton, instituted m 1897, is m charge of Bruce A. 
Carey, J. E. P Aldous, and W. H. Hewlett, assisted by a staff 
of forty teachers. The mstitution is m aflfihation with the 
University of Toronto and follows the curriculum laid down by it. 
There are about seven hundred and twenty-five students enrolled. 

London Conservatory of Music, London, opened in 1891 
by W. Caven Barron, is now conducted by F. Linforth Will- 
goose. It has an attendance of over five himdred. 

Lake Lodge School, at Grimsby on the south shore of Lake 
Ontario, is a small college preparatory school for young boys. 
Estabhshed m 1896, it has prepared forty-seven boys for vanous 

g ubhc examinations. In 1911 thirty boys were enrolled, chiefiy 
•om Ontario. Mr. W. J Drope (M.A., Umv. of Toronto) is 
prmcipal. 

Ridley College, St. Catharine’s, thirty miles from Toronto, 
established m 1889, is an incorporated residential church school 
for boys, preparmg for matriculation. There is an upper school 
of four forms accommodatmg seventy-five boarders and fifty 
day pupils, and a separate lower school for forty-five boys aU 
imder fourteen. Military drill is compulsory. Rev. J. O. 
Miller is principal. 

Appleby School, Oakville, founded by Sir Edmund Walker 
in 1911, on the shore of Lake Ontario between Toronto and 
Hamilton, is a well-equipped boarding and day school for boys 
over mne years of age, pupils being admitted for entrance only 
between the ages of nme and fourteen. There is an enrollment 
of over fifty, nearly all boarders. The school prepares for uni- 
versity matriculation and entrance to the Royal Military College, 
and limits its classes to fifteen boys. J. S. H. Guest (Cambridge; 
is head master. 

Hill Croft School, Bobcaygeon, three hours’ journey from 
Toronto, is a residential and day school preparmg young boys 
for the senior boarding schools. Mr. W. T. Comber, a gradu- 
ate of both Oxford and Toronto universities, the head master, 
has had twenty-one years of experience with young boys. 

Tri^ty College School, at Port Hope, overlooking Lake 
Ontario, opened m 1865 and located in its present site since 
1868, is this year celebrating its Jubilee. From 1870 xmtil 1900 
the school prospered and grew in pubhc esteem, being in charge 
of Rev. C. J. S. Bethune. It is a residential school under Angli- 
can influences and in close relation with Trinity College, Toronto. 
It is conducted along the general Imes of the great public schools 
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of England, the six forms preparing bo 3 rs for university matric- 
ulation and the Royal Military and Naval Colleges. The one 
hundred boys m attendance come from all parts of Canada. 
A cadet corps is maintamed. Rev. F. Graham Orchard (M.A., 
Cambridge) has been head master for two years. 

Lakefield Preparatory School, Ltd., at Lakefield, among 
the woods and lakes of the North, was established in 1879 and is 
a boardmg school admitting forty boys between seven and thir- 
teen. There are four forms, the fourth carrying the boys to 
within one year of matriculation A cadet corps is maintamed. 
Rev. A. W. Mackenzie (M.A., Trinity College, Toronto) has been 
head master since 1896. The enrolhnent includes boys from all 
parts of Canada and also from the United States. 

St. Agnes’ School, Elmpool, Belleville, is a church boarding 
and day school established in 1903 for the dementary and 
higher education of girls. The course of study consists of six 
forms, with preparation for matriculation. Miss Carroll, the 
principal, has had much experience in educational work. The 
usual courses are offered m music, art, and elocution. 

St. Alban’s, Brockville, on the St. Lawrence River, a bo 3 rs’ 
boarding school established by Rev. Charles Boulden at Berthier, 
P.Q , removed to Brockville in 1900, and is now under the super- 
vision of A. G. M. Mainwaring (Trinity College, Cambridge), 
Only boys between eight and fifteen years of age are accept^ 
and the lower and the upper schools are kept separate. Spe- 
cial preparation is given for the Royal Military College. 

Ashbury College, Rockcliff Park, Ottawa, is a boarding 
school for boys, established in 1891. In 1900 the school was in- 
corporated and the bonds and shares are now widely held. There 
IS an upper and lower school, with a total attend^ce of ninety, 
about half of them boarders. Special attention is given to prep- 
aration for the Royal Military College and university matricula- 
tion. All students, unless medically excused, bdong to the cadet 
corps and receive drill and elementary field training. Rev. G. 
P. WoUcombe (Oxford) has been head master since 1891. 

Ottawa Ladies’ College, established in 1869, is a collegiate 
school for both boardmg and day pupils, conducted xmder the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Church. The curriculum furnishes 
a general academic course, with special courses of one or more 
years, and instruction also in music, elocution, art, domestic 
science, and commercial branches. Rev. J. W. Milne, D.D,, 
is president. The graduates since 1900 are organized in the 
Twentieth Century Alumnae Association. 

L’Academie de Brisay, 414 Bank St., Ottawa, conducted 
by Charles T. de Brisay, is a school of languages which ^ves 
instruction in classes or by correspondence. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, a Roman Catholic institution 
in charge of the Oblate Fathers of Mary Immaculate, offers 
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instruction from elementary through collegiate grades. There 
is a three-year collegiate course preparing for the college course 
One hundred and nmety student are enrolled who come largely 
from Canada, particularly Ottawa, with a few from the United 
States and other countries. 

The Canadian Conservatory of Music, Ltd., Bay & 
Slater Sts , Ottawa, incorporated m 1902, is in charge of Mr H. 
Puddicombe, musical director. Students of all degrees of pro- 
ficiency are received and mstruction is given m all branches of 
instrumental and vocal music m graded courses, with thorough 
work in theory. The five hundred students come from Ottawa 
and all parts of Canada. 

Lower Canada College, Montreal, is a boardmg and day 
school for two hundred and forty boys from eight to eighteen years 
of age with preparatory, jumor, and senior departments, pre- 
paring for matriculation and Royal Mihtary College. A cadet 
corps is maintained for boys over twelve years of age. C. S 
Fosberry (Trmity College, Dubhn) is principal. 

Loyola College, Montreal, incorporated in 1899, is a board- 
ing and day school for boys, conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 
It has a four-year high school and a four-year collegiate course 
leadmg to the degree of B.A Of the two hundred and fifty 
pupds a number come from the United States There have been 
about sixty-five graduates. The Rev. Thomas J. MacMahon is 
rector. 

Trafalgar Institute, 83 Simpson St., Montreal, a school for 
mis m affihation with McGill Umversity, is conducted by Miss 
Charlotte G. Hardy (M A , Cambridge) assisted by a staff of 
Enghsh and Canadian teachers. The school has a collegiate 
course and also a preparatory department for girls under thir- 
teen. A limited number are received m residence. 

Miss Edgar’s School for Girls, Gey St., Montreal, is a small 
exclusive school patronized by the leading families of the city. 

Villa Maria Convent, Montreal, under the direction of the 
Sisters of the Congregation of Notre Dame, is a boardmg school 
where young ladies from all parts of Canada acquire a working 
knowledge of French, the language of the institution. It is 
distinctly Roman Catholic m every way. Primary, grammar, 
and academic instruction are given, with various other subjects as 
extras. 

Mt. St. Louis Institute, Montreal, is a large Roman Catholic 
institution for boys, giving commercial and scienti&c instruction 
to about sis hundred students. 

Convent of the Sacred Heart, Sault-au-RecoUet, estab- 
lished sixty years ago, has an enrollment of about one hundred 
^Is, no day pupils being accepted. The usual course of instruc- 
tion is given, from primary to matriculation. 
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St. Helen’s School for Girls, Dunliam, sixty miles south- 
east of Montreal, established in 1875 and known until 1913 as 
Dunham Ladies’ College, is a Church school which provides 
instruction for girls of all ages. There is an enrollment of forty 
prls, mostly boarders. Miss W. M. Wade (M.A., Toronto) 
is principal. 

Stanstead Wesle 3 ^n College, Stanstead, established and 
incorporated in 1872, is a co-educational boarding and day 
schom in aflMiation with McGill University. George J. True- 
man (M.A., Mt. Allison) is principal. Three hundred and 
twenty students are enrolled, one hundred and forty of whom are 
boarders. Annexed to the college are three branches: the 
Holmes Model School, which follows the dburse of instruction 
laid down by the Protestant Committee of Public Instruction; 
the Eastern Townships College of Music, which is affiliated with 
the Toronto Collie of Music and follows the Toronto courses; 
and Bugbee Business CoUege, which gives complete business 
courses. There is a cadet corps and a troop of Boy Scouts. The 
college owns two hundred acres of land and has an endowment 
of $125,000. 

Bishop’s College School, Lennoxville, in the southeastern 
part of Quebec, between Portland and Montreal, was estab- 
lished in 1842 on the lines of the great English public schools 
for boys, modified to meet Canadian requirements. In its 
seventy years of existence the school has graduated a lar^ body 
of alumni who have become prominent in the life of the Domin- 
ion, The school is rich in traditions and there are many prizes 
and scholarships for both academic and athletic excellence. The 
school early recognized the value of athletics and its cadet corps 
is historic. The organization comprises an upper school and a 
>reparatory department covering eight years of school work. 

'. Tyson Williams, the head master since 1910 (B.A., Cam- 
bridge), has had long experience m En^h schools. There are 
about eighty boys m attendance, who come from eastern Canada 
and the United States. A great many Americans have been 
educated at the school and there are about one hundred and 
fifty ''Old Boys” in New York City, as wdl as a large 
number in various other centers. 

High School of Quebec, Quebec, is an incorporated uni- 
versity preparatory day school for boys, established in 1842. 
It offers classical preparatory, scientific preparatory, and com- 
mercial courses. There are about ninety pupils enrolled, indud- 
ing a small number of little boys in the preparatory class. P. T. 
Handsombody, the principal, was until 1914 head master at 
King’s College School in Windsor, and succeeded the late T. 
Ainslie Young. 

Ursuline Convent of Quebec, Quebec, was founded in 1639 
by an Ursuline nun of Tours. The first pupils were little Indian 
mrls and children of French settlers but as the English came into 
Canada it became necessary to add instruction m English sub- 
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jects and in 1830 the two languages were placed on the same 
footing. Buildmgs have been added till they now number 
twelve. There are six grades of instruction, beginning with 
primary work and a two-year course m hterature. Domestic 
economy and cahsthemcs are features There is an enrollment 
of about six hundred pupils, about one-third of whom are board- 
ing pupils. 

Rothesay Collegiate School, Rothesay, nine miles from St. 
John, is a boarding school for boys estabhshed in 1877 by Mr. 
Wilham Thompson, who conducted the school for a time co- 
educationally until 1891. In 1892 the school moved into larger 
quarters; m 1908 it was formally taken over by the Synod of the 
Diocese of Fredericton and Rev. W. R. Hibbard was appomted 
head master. The school has five forms and prepares for matric- 
ulation, a dmi tting boys from ten years up. There are over 
seventy boys in attendance, chiefly from New Brunswick, with 
a few from outside Canada There is an “Old Boys' '' Associa- 
tion. 

The Rothesay School for Girls, Netherwood, Rothesay, 
opened m 1892 as an undenominational home school, providmg 
for the girls who had until that time been received m Rothesay 
CoUegiate School. The school admits only those who take the 
full course- Girls are received between the ages of eight and 
eighteen, many of them remaining five or six years. The strong 
faculty and the small number of guls make possible smaJu 
classes and careful supervision. The forty girls come mostly 
from New Brunswick. Miss Susan Ganong (A.B , Smith) is the 
principal. 

Mt. Allison Academy and Mt. Allison Commercial 
College, SackviUe, is a Methodist boarding and day school for 
boys, organized m 1843. Instruction is given in all grades from 
elementary to matriculation, including a business course and a 
manual training course. The Alumni Association offers two 
scholarships. Boys from out of town are expected to hve at the 
academy. The majority of the one hundred and eighty students 
are from the Maritime Provmces and Newfoundland. James 
M. Palmer, who has had a long teaching experience, has been 
principal for twenty years. 

Mt. Allison Ladies' College, SackviUe, founded in 1854, 
is an endowed boardmg school established and controUed by 
the same body as the foregoing school for boys. Over four hun- 
dred girls are in attendance, largely from New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia but includmg some from other countries. In- 
struction is offered m aU grades from primary to university 
matriculation with cultural courses. The Conservatory of 
Music and the Art School have separate staffs and buildings. 
The Alumnae Association organized in 1871 has two hundred and 
eighty life members- 
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Mount St. Vincent Academy, Halifax, occupying a beau- 
tiful site overlooking the harbor, is conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Instruction is offered in primary, preparatory, and 
semor grades. There are one hundred and twenty girls enrolled 
and more than ten per cent come from the United States and 
Cuba. 

Halifax Ladies’ College, Halifax, established in 1887, is 
affiliated with Dalhousie University. Instruction is given from 
kindergarten to college preparation, with especially good courses 
in the Conservatory of Music. The Alumnae Society takes an 
active interest in the school. About five himdred girls are en- 
rolled, mostly from eastern Canada. Rev. Robert Laing is 
president. 

King’s College School, Windsor, until 1914 known as the 
Collegiate School, is the oldest residential school for boys in 
Canada. It was established in 1788 and since that time has 
occupied the same buildings. The school has been a great in- 
fluence in the life of the eastern provinces and Newfoundland 
and has received many pupils from the United States and the 
West Indies. More than three thousand students have been 
trained within its walls, many of these having entered college. 
The school is under the direction of the board of governors of 
King’s College. The course, proceeding from elementary work, 
prepares for the universities and the Royal Military and Naval 
Colleges. Nearly all of the seventy bo^ are in residence. The 
'‘Old Boys’” Association, organized in 1909, takes an active 
interest in the school. Mr. F. T. Handsombody was suc- 
ceeded in 1914 by the present principal, Rev. W. Wallace 
Judd (B.A., Trinity College, Toronto), late house master at 
Ridley CoH^e. 

Church School for Girls, Ltd., at Windsor, popularly known 
as “EdgehiU,” is a boarding and day school for girls established 
in 1891. The school has grown rapidly, necessitating the con- 
struction of several additional buildings. There are five forms, 
giving instruction from preparatory to college matriculation, 
with courses in domestic science. The ei^ty-five pupils come 
from all parts of Canada. Miss Gena Smith (Cambridge), late 
of King’s Hall, Compton, is the principal. 

Acadia Collegiate and Business Academy, Wolfville, a 
Baptist residential school for boys, established in 1829, was 
known until 1910 as Horton Academy. It is now under control 
of the board of governors of Acadia University. In February, 
1915, the residence was burned and the plan is to rebuild in stone. 
A three-year collegiate course is given for those who wish to enter 
collie or technic^ schools; also a general course and manual 
training work. Of the one hundred and fifty students enrolled 
the majority come from the Maritime Provinces, with a few 
from the United States Rev. W. L Archibald (A.M., Chicago) 
has been principal since 1910. 
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Acadia Ladies’ Seminary, WolfviUe, a boarding school for 
girls and young women, was founded in 1879, and, in affiliation 
with Acama University, is under the same governors as Acadia 
Collegiate Academy. It has three departments,— academic, fine 
arts, and practical arts, includmg domestic science and com- 
mercial work. Of the three hundred pupils about two-fifths are 
boarders and the majority come from the Maritime Provinces. 
Rev. Henry T. De Wolfe, D.D., is principal. The four himdred 
alumnae have been organized in an association since 1892. 

St, Boniface College, across the river from Winnipeg, at 
St. Boniface, Man., is a Jesuit boarding and day school for boys, 
established in 1818 in a small hut by Father Provencher, after- 
wards first bishop of St. Boniface. The four hundred pupils 
come mostly from western Canada. The school is affiliated 
with the Umversity of Manitoba and instruction is given 
from grammar grades to college. The alumnae are organized 
in an association. 

St. John’s College, Winnip^, Man., one of the oldest boys’ 
schools in western Canada, is under the direction of the Angli- 
can Church in Canada. Rev. Curron Murray is the head of 
the school. 

Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man., incorporated in 1877, is 
a Methodist institution for boys, affiliated with the University 
of Manitoba. It maintains a preparatory school in addition to 
its collegiate work. Rev. A. Stewart is acting principal. 

Brandon College, Brandon, M^., organized in 1899, m 
a co-educational Baptist college aflSliated with McMasto Uni- 
versity. It gives a three-year high school course leading to 
matriculation. About half the hundred pupils enrolled in the 
academic department are girls, most of them in residence. The 
majority come from western Canada, with a few from the 
United States. Mr. Everton A. Miller (M.A., McMaster) is 
principal of the academy. 

Regina College, Regina, Sask., is a co-educational boarding 
and (Giy school estabh^ed in 1911 to meet the peculiar needs 
of the young men and women of this new region. It is controlled 
by a board of governors made up of leading citizens of the 
province. The academic department leads to matriculation or 
a teacher’s certificate, and instruction is also given in the 
preparatory department, and in art, expression, music, business, 
and domestic science. The three hundred boys and girls come 
chiefly from Saskatchewan. Twenty-one matriculated in 1913. 
The principal. Rev. Robert Milliken (Wesleyan), is assisted by 
seventeen well-trained teachers. 

St. Alban’s College, Prince Albert, Sask., an Andean 
Church day and residential school for girls, gives instruction 
from kindergarten to college matriculation. The Rt. Rev. 
Lord Bishop of Saskatchewan is president and in 1914 Miss 
A. F. Ryan, late principal, was superseded by Miss Janet Virtue. 
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Moose Jaw College, Moose Jaw, Sask., in its second year, 
is a Presbyterian secondary school for boys from Saskatchewan. 
Instruction is offered in academic and commercial subjects and 
music. Rev. Dr. A. A. Graham (McGill and Presbyterian 
College, Montreal) is at the head of a capable body of teachers. 

Alberta College North, Edmonton, Alberta, a co-educa- 
tional day and boardmg school, foimded in 1903, offers instruc- 
tion in music, art, and expression, as well as commercial and 
academic courses. About five hundred are enrolled in the 
various departments. 

Mt. Royal College, Calgary, Alberta, a Methodist co-edu- 
cational school established in 1911, maintains a preparatory 
department with instruction in music and commercial subjects 
as well as academic work. About two hundred and forty were 
enrolled last year. Rev. G. W. Kerby is president. 

The Collegiate School, Victoria, B.C., now in its thirty- 
first year, is the oldest private school in British Columbia. It 
is an Episcopal preparatory school for boys from seven years 
to seventeen. A. D. Muskett has been principal for five years. 
About seventy-five boys are enrolled, twenty of whom are 
boarders. 

St. Margaret’s School, Victoria, B C., a day and boarding 
school, was established in 1909 for the dau^ters of gentlepeople. 
An English-trained faculty offers instruction from kindergarten 
to preparation for university matriculation. 

St. George’s School, Victoria, B.C., is a day and boarding 
school accommodating about one hundred girls. The course 
of instruction prepares for high school examinations and McGiU 
matriculation, the art department being emphasized. The 
faculty are nearly all English. 

The University School, Victoria, B.C., a boys’ school for 
boarders and day pupils formed by the union of two earlier 
schools, prepares for Canadian and American universities. 
Military instruction is given. The boys come from western 
Canada, Alaska, and the Pacific Coast. 

Columbian College, New Westminster, B.C., established 
twenty-five years ago under the Methodist Church in Canada, 
has courses in secondary and commercial subjects, music, and 
art. The pupils are drawn mostly from the province. Rev. 
Dr. A. M. Samord has been in charge for the past two years. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE SUMMER CAMP 


Each spring announcements of Summer Camps for both boys 
and girls become increasingly conspicuous in the magazines 
and newspapers. A decade ago it was still comparatively 
unusual for a boy to spend his summer at a boys' camp. To- 
day, it is the customary thing, and as the days of the school 
year approach an end the question of “What camp?” arises 
in almost every family. 

A list of these camps reads almost like a catalog of localities 
famous for their healthfulness or scenic beauty. They cluster 
thickly about the Maine lakes and the lakes of central New 
Hampshire- There is a sprinkling of saltwater camps along 
the Maine coast and in the Cape Cod region. The beauties 
of the upper Connecticut have attracted a considerable group, 
whence others straggle through the Green Mountams of Ver- 
mont to the shores of Lake Champlain and the Adirondacks. 
A thin line of them through the Berkshires continues inter- 
ruptedly through the Pocono and the Blue Ridge Moimtains. 
They are springing up rapidly along the shores of the Gr^t 
Lakes and in the lake region of Wisconsin, while an ever in- 
creasing number is to be found scattered through the Rockies 
from Wyoming to Arizona, and in the Sierras. 

Today there are more than three hundred of these summer 
camps, ninety per cent of which are in New England and 
seventy-five per cent in and about the foothills of the White 
Mountains in Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

Ihe camping instinct is primitive and there have always been 
times when boys camped with adults, but this summer camp 
movement is a wholly new departure. Its development has 
been coincident with the “back to the countiy*’ movement 
out of which, too, has grown the Country Day School and the 
“New School” movement of England and the Continent, which 
is now becoming naturalized in America. The “Boy Scouts” 
and the “Camp Fire Girls” are an outgrowth of the same social 
conditions. The summer camp marks, too, a turning back 
toward the sturdier training of our forbears under more primitive 
conditions on the farm or the frontier. 

But it is more than this, — ^more than a protest, — more than 
a reversion. It is a distinctive educational movement. As 
worked out by its best exponents the summer camp is one of 
the most notable achievements of America in educational prog- 
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ress. But not every summer camp, so called, is worthy of 
such commendation. Some aie avowedly recreative, some 
are mere commercial enterprises, but many are actuated by 
the highest purpose. 

The organized summer camp as we understand it today had 
its beginnings in the eighties, and its genesis as an institution 
must be ascribed to Ernest Balch. In a personal letter, he 
writes, first thought of the boys^ camp as an institution m 
1880. The miserable condition of boys belonging to well-to-do 
families in summer hotels, considered from the point of view of 
their right development, set me to looking for a substitute. 
Tliat year and 1881 I had thought out the mam lines of a boys' 
camp. That year, also, with two boys I made a short camping 
trip to Big Asquam. In 1881 1 occupied and bought Chocorua 
Island." Camp Chocorua, thus started, was the first boys' 
summer camp and was contmued by Mr. Balch until 1889. 

Through correspondence with Mr. Balch, the Rev. Mr 
Nichols, inspired wuth this same idea, opened a camp for boys 
in 1882 at Stow^, Mass., which he called Camp Har- 
vard. This camp was later taken over by Dr. Winthrop T. 
Talbot, a son of Dr. J. T. Talbot, then Dean of the Boston 
University Medical School, who, in 1884, moved the camp to 
Lake Asquam, where it was afterwards known as Camp Asquam. 
Although Mr. Balch and Dr. Talbot had frequent conferences, 
they worked out their ideas on independent lines. 

Dr. Talbot's camp was eminently successful and was con- 
tinued for many years imtil his failing health necessitated his 
abandonment of it. As a result of his work here and the methods 
he developed, some of the assistants trained by him early es- 
tablished camps which attained success and celebrity. Camp 
Pasquaney, one of the most successful camps today, was in 
1895 establMed by Dr. Edward S. Wilson, who had received 
his inspiration and traming in camp work under Dr. Talbot 
Sherwood Forest Camp on Little Squam Lake was a rather dis- 
loyal offshoot of Dr. Talbot's camp. Established in 1903 by 
Dr. Shubmell it was popular for a considerable period, but 
has now passed. 

The oldest organized camp existing today is Camp Dudley, 
which was established by the late Sumner F. Dudley in 1885 
at Westport on Lake Champlain, where it has continued ever 
since under the management of the State Executive Committee 
of the New York Y. M. C. A. Mr. Dudley had perhaps heard 
of these earlier camps on Lake Asquam and even before 1885 
had camped with boys on Lake Wawayonda, New Jersey. In 
1886 Mr. Edwin DeMeritte, then connected with the Cliauncy 
Hall School of Boston, opened his Camp Algonquin on Lake 
Asquam, which he st^ contmues on the same site. 

The summer camp idea at first met with slow response except 
from a few enthusiasts. It received, however, the hearty 
approval of General Ainnstrong and Mr. Frissell of the Hampton 
School, the former visitmg Camp Chocorua and writing some 
accounts of it. He was the first who saw the greater possibilities 
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of this summer camp idea. An article which appeared in 
St. Nicholas Magazine about 1887 did something to popularize 
the idea. McClure^ s Magazine in 1894 contained a fuller article 
on the summer camp, prepared by Ernest Balch with the as- 
sistance of his brother, and from that time on the summer camps 
multiphed rapidly. 

Mr John M. Cick, who for twenty-three years has maintained 
Camp Idlewild on an island in Lake Winnepesaukee, became 
interested in camps in the early nineties, at nmt in connection 
with a Y. M. C. A. camp at Plympton, Mass. Mr. E. S. Gregg 
Clarke, who now conducts the Keewaydin Camps in Canada, 
was also early in the field, establishing Camp Kahkou on the 
Allagash in Maine as early as 1892. Dr. Roland J. Mulford, 
now head master of the Ridgefield School, in 1895 started Camp 
Choconut in the mountains of northern Pennsylvania, which 
has since been continuously successful. Dr. C. Hanford Hen- 
derson, now well known as an author and educator, established in 
1898 Camp Marienfeld at Chesham, N.H., which still flourishes. 
Two years before he had a camp for boys in the upper valley of 
the Delaware. Dr. Henderson has been good enough to write 
extendedly of the camp situation as it then was for this book. 

^*At that time,*^ he writes, did not know of any similar 
example elsewhere and fancied myself a veritable pioneer. 
One cannot speak positively, but in 1896 I think that at most 
there could not have been more than half a dozen of us, and I 
imagine that each man, like myself, fancied that he was break- 
ing virgin groimd. What was the motive for such a unique 
movement? I cannot speak for the others, but I suspect that 
their motives were equalljr as simple as my own. I was the 
young head master of a high school, and quite eaten up with 
pedagogical enthusiasm. I noticed that my boys came back 
to me m the autumn — the more well-to-do of them, at any 
rate — a little browner and somewhat more robust for the 
summer^s outing, but in mentality and sometimes in morals 
not quite up to the achievements of June. In a word, they 
had slipped back. This was partly due to the aimlessness of 
the summer, and partly, in the case of rich boys whose fathers 
owned large and somewhat isolated estates, to the fact that the 
boys had been reduced to the company of stablemen and other 
servants, and had not been breathing the tonic air of social 
requirement. It seemed to me a boyish tragedy to be climbing 
the slow and arduous path of human attainment during perhaps 
nine montiis of the year, and then to slip back somewhat more 
rapidly during the remaining three months! So my own motive 
in starting a boys* camp was exceedingly simple, — ^it was to 
save the boys from shpping backward. 

“This negative work of saving a boy's summer would be 
ample justification for aU summer camps, but it falls far below 
the extraordinary possibilities of the situation. Every earnest 
adventure of the spirit brin^ one vastly more than one con- 
sciously starts out for, and it was so in this adventure of the 
summer camp. It speedily flashed upon us all that in the sum- 
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mer camp we had a novel and magnificent educational opportu- 
nity. Here were several dozen boys detached from the conven- 
tional atmosphere of city and suburban homes, and brought 
together in the simple bigness of the great open. Here was a 
group of young college men, clean, erect, unspoiled, bubbling 
over with ideals and enthusiasms, and for the naoment free 
to be themselves. It was the material and setting for the 
creation of a New World! 

Quite unexpectedly we stood face to face with an immense 
opportunity, — ^the chance to weave the days into a larger pat- 
tern, and to draw the outline of a new and more self-reliant 
type of boy. As a result of this realization, the daily program 
transformed itself. The emphasis slipped away from the more 
formal studies of the curriculum over to the directed occupa- 
tions, — to music, drawing, manual training, nature expedi- 
tions, gyronastics. 

“It was not simply what a boy Jcnew , — ^it was even more 
what he was and what he woidd do. And the moral test be- 
came equally practical and intimate, — ^was a boy a good com- 
rade; did he do his share willingly and thoroughly; could he 
be dependcMi upon, day by day, as well as in an emergency; 
was he a gracious and welcome member of the group? It is 
an illuminating experience to camp out with anyone, just as 
it is to cross the ocean with him. Boys accustomed to having 
everything done for them are suddenly called upon to do things 
for themselves; accustomed to having pretty much their own 
way they are suddenly balked by the somewhat imperative 
demands of the group. Life at a summer camp discovers the 
real stuff of which a boy ig made; and often it reverses the judg- 
ment of the home. Boys accounted models at home, — models 
in the eyes of their mothers and maiden aunts, models perhaps 
because nothing is asked of them, often show themselves in the 
more exacting atmo^here of a summer camp to be essentially 
poor creatures, — selfish, petty, inconsiderate, — ^while original 
boys, troublesome in the atmosphere of a too narrow home, 
prove in a camp to be the fundamentally good boys, the genuine 
sort of fellows who can be depended upon. It is an education 
in social virtue to live in a summer camp, for the test is the 
world-test of a man’s relation to his Allows.” 

But there are camps and camps and it would be far too much 
to claim that all are actuated by any such high ideals. Many 
of these camps have no more serious purpose than the Tna-king 
of summer wages for their proprietors. Others m their desire 
to be popular have degenerated into mere summer boarding- 
houses for boys. Some are avowedly recreation camps with 
no higher purpose than to give the boys “a good time,” accept- 
ing the boy’s own standard of what constitutes a good time. 
Some ^e known as athletic camps and make a specialty of 
competitive athletics, attracting boys by athletic “stars” who 
are engaged for the staff. 

Aside from the Y. M. C. A. camps practically aU are the 
private property of their directors and reflect the individual 
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character of the men who own and control them. What the 
master is, the camp is, — Abroad and inspirmg, or narrow and i^tty 
and sordid. Between these two major types, the educational 
camp and the recreation camp, there is a varied array given 
over to special ends, — ^tutoring, civil engineering, physical cult- 
ure, art, dramatics, — ^these are in effect summer schools con- 
ducted in the open. Then there are sectarian camps. Some of 
the best equipped and most efficiently orgamzed are under Jewish 
management with Jewish chentele. There are excellent camps 
in which the clientele is drawn from Roman Catholic families 
or from Christian Science families. 

Boys' camps had become generally popular long before any- 
one was bold enough to suggest that what was good for boys 
might be equally good for their sisters. Dr. and Mrs. Luther 
H. Guhck as early as 1888 had a camp on the Thames River, 
Connecticut, for their own daughters and as they grew up other 
girls were invited to join them on a paying basis. This Camp 
Guhck, with an interruption of only two years, was contmued 
by them until in 1910 they established m Maine Camp Sebago- 
Wohelo. 

It was in 1902 that Mr. C. E. Cobb, a Providence school 
teacher, started a small camp for girls on Highland Lake, 
Bridgton, Me In spite of discouraging conditions, he and 
his good wife kept on and have now built up a group of highly 
successful camps for girls of all ages which axe patronized by 
himdreds every summer and to which they, with a staff of 
assistants, devote their whole time. The example of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cobb was followed in succeeding years by others. 
In 1905 Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Gulick opened Camp Aloha 
on Lake Fairlee, Vt. Their success has been such that they 
now have three camps in that region. In the same year Mrs. 
Hassan established Pasquaney Nature Club for Girls on New- 
found Lake, and Eagle Point Camp was opened at Rumney, 
N.H. Since that time they have multiplied rapidly, until 
today they are almost as numerous as the camps for boys. 

The girls' camps do not show as many distinct t3rp^ ^ the 
camps for boys, and still the spirit of each canm is as diverse 
as the personalities that direct them. In general their purpose, 
perhaps, is not so serious. Recreation, good times, the making 
of the camp popular so as to insure continuous patronage is 
frequently the diief aim. Some of the camps, however, are 
actuated by higher ideals and loftier purposes. The life in 
the girls' camp differs only slightly from that of the camp for 
boys. They play baseball and have athletic meets, though 
they are not taken so intensely. Tennis and basket-ball are 
always popular and so of course are sJl sorts of water sports- 
Generally there is some real camping out, hikes of several days 
or more, during which they sleep in the open. The teaching 
of handicrafts and domestic arts has been introduced in most of 
the camps. 

Perhaps the greatest single contribution that has been made 
to the methods of girls' camps was supplied by Mrs. Luther 
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Halsey Gulick when she originated the “Camp Fire Girls of 
America,” at her Camp Sebago-Wohelo. Taking for its symbol 
the cheerful wood fire and teaching each girl to “seek beauty, 
give service, be trustworthy, pursue knowledge, hold on to 
health, gloriJfy work, and be happy,” it affords imlimited op- 
portunity for joyous activity in earning the honors in camp- 
craft, healthcraft, homecraft, nature-lore, and patriotism which 
are required for advancement from one degree to the next. 
The movement has rapidly spread, and “camp fires” have 
been organized all over the country. Last summer between 
seven and ei^t thousand girls camped out as Camp Fire Girls. 
A somewhat similar plan for girls under twelve years of age 
originated at the Lanier summer camp and has been organized 
under the name of “The Blue Birds.” 

The educational possibihties of the summer camps for boys 
have continued to grow upon their directors and perhaps have 
not yet been exhausted. The summer camp, at its best as it 
is today, is the result of contributions from many men and 
divers sources. From the himting camps of the past, wood- 
craft, campcraft, the woodsman’s lore have been mtroduced 
and developed as a subject of real educational value to boys 
in their teens. All this has been organized in the Seton Indians 
so as to appeal to the imagmation of the growing boy, and many 
of the best summer camps have “tribes” of Seton Indians to 
which admission is eagerly sought by the boys but which re- 
quires proficiency in woodcraft. 

The naturalist, the ornithologist, the botanist, have found 
in the summer camp an unequalled opportunity for interestmg 
boys in every phase of nature study. Many camps have well- 
organized instruction in life-saving, in wireless telegraphy, in 
photography, and in shooting. The physical director has here 
an opportunity for training in all-round natural and normal 
activities, — swimming, diving, in horsemanship, and in divers 
activities wluch tend to self-reliance, poise, manliness. 

There is little question that the summer camp is here as a 
permanent addition to our educational institutions. Already 
the camps have done more than save the boy’s summer, — ^they 
have ms^e him a hardier, more resourceful boy, the promise of 
a more self-reliant, better disciplined man. 

“Perhaps the highest office of the summer camp,” writes 
Dr. Henderson, “would be to make itself unnecessary, by 
importing into qur whole scheme of education the saving idea 
that boys and girls ought to be brought up in the counfe^ and 
ought to hve a simple, sturdy, open-air life twelve months out 
of the twelve. The camp idea is the direct progenitor of our 
so-called country day schools. Already there are indications 
that the summer camp, instead of supplementing education, 
may end by transformmg it.” 
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Gamp Wildwood, Sandbar Point, Moosehead Lake, Kineo, 
is a real camp in the Marne woods, which for ten seasons has 
been conducted by Sumner R. Hooper (Harvard '95). Mr. 
Hooper has had a broad experience m teaching m the best pre- 
paratory schools, — ^for five years he was a house master at 
Milton Academy. For eighteen seasons he has camped imder 
varied conditions with boys of all ages, and m recent years his 
entire time has been given to his summer camps. Wildwood 
exhibits the best features that have been developed m con- 
nection with summer camps In addition to a permanent staff, 
his fifteen councilors are selected men who have had camp ex- 
perience and represent a dozen colleges. There is a tribe of 
Seton Indians at Wildwood in immediate charge of one of the 
councilors, who has made especial study of Mr. Seton's interest- 
ing plan. Much is made of nature study;, woodcraft, campcraft, 
manual training, forestry, ornithology, wireless telegraphy, etc. 

Elabkou Gamp and Canoe Tours has headquarters on 
AUagash Lake and is for older boys of sixteen and upwards. 
Begun twenty-three years ago by A. S. Gregg Clarke, of Kee- 
waydin Camp, it is owned and managed by Mr. Hooper, who 
giv^ part of his time to it. The boys may spend the whole of 
their time in real camp life or on trips down the Allagash, Pe- 
nobscot, and St. John Rivers, or divide their time between camp 
and trips 

Gamp Bai Yuto, on Lake Webb, which is six miles long, 
near Weld, Franklin County, has been for some years conducted 
in the nature of a large family, by John G. Campbell, a master 
in the St. James School, Maryland. Mr. OampbeU. is a man of 
sterling qualities, admirably supplemented by his wife. The 
camp has the same spirit as the school. There is one councilor 
to every five or six boys. 

Gamp Belgrade, Oakland, on Blake’s Island in Lake Mes- 
saJonskee or Snow Pond, the largest of the Belgrade Lakes, was 
^ablished in 1911 by Frank H. Schrenk (A.M., B.S., Umv. of 
Peim.), 1435 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., in connection with 
G. B. Blake, whose nearby farm supplies fre^ provisions. Mr. 
Schrenk is a man of fine character, now a lecturer at Univ. of 
Perm., and an attorney in Philadelphia. In 1914 there were 
enrolled, three-fourths of them also at the camp in 1913. 
While a recreation camp, tutoring is provided if desired. Horse- 
back ndmg IS the new feature for 1915. 

( 232 ) 
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Gamp Merryweather, Great Pond, North Belgrade, is under 
the management of Mr and Mrs Henry Eichards and their 
two*sons, masters respectively m Groton and St PauFs Schools, 
assisted by their two daughters. Mr Richards and his sons are 
graduates of Harvard. Mrs. Richards is a daughter of Julia 
Ward Howe and the author of many well-known books. It 
was established by them m 1900 and aims to combme home and 
family mfluences with camp life. The number of boys is kept at 
thirty-eight, and the staff mdudes two tutors, six assistants, a 
doctor, and a secretary. 

Gamp Kennebec, on Salmon Lake, North Belgrade, is a 
well-organized camp with an efficient staff of university-tramed 
men, including specialists m campcraft, woodcraft, manual 
trainmg, etc ' It was established m 1906 by Charles E. Fox and 
Louis M. Fleisher, the present directors. The excellent equip- 
ment mcludes a large bungalow, tennis courts, playing fields, 
etc. The boys, largely from wealthy Jewish families, are divided 
mto '^sections’* of seven, four of the boys m one tent and the 
other three and the section” master in another tent. Every 
boy must devote two hours each morning to school work. 

Gamp Gobbossee, Monmouth, on the shores of Lake Cob- 
bosseecontee, Kennebec County, is a large w-ell-equipped camp 
for sixty-five boys. It has been maintamed for twelve seasons 
by Harry R. Mooney, 234 Fifth Ave., New York City. Mr. 
George Kohut of Camp Kohut was formerly associated with 
Mr. Mooney. In connection with the camp is Cobbossee 
Colony of private bungalows and a farm. Jewish boys from 
nine to twenty years of age are accepted, and a large proportion 
return from year to year. The boys, largeljr from New York, are 
encouraged to spend some time each day in study. 

Gamp Bonhag, on Lake Annabessacook, Winthrop, was 
established in 1914 by George V. Bonhag, an Olympic athlete, 
2378 Bathgate Ave., New York, now of Hamilton Institute. 

Pine Island Gamp, on a small island in Great Pond, the 
largest of the Belgrade Lakes, was established in 1902 and in 
1909 was taken over by Eugene L. Swan, M.D., 143 St. James 
PL, Brooklyn, N.Y. It is for forty bojrs from ten to sixteen 
who come largely from well-to-do families of New York and 
Massachusetts. The twelve councilors are college men of re- 
finement who have had e^erience with boys and camp life. 
There are three buildings, including a dormitory, but boys may 
sleep in tents in charge of a councilor if th^ prefer. Much is 
made of camping and canoeing trips and an auxiliary schooner 
yacht affords opportumties for salt water cruises. 

Gamp Penobscot, on Eagle Island in Penobscot Bay, opened 
in 1909, is a salt water camp, but spends three wedss of its sear- 
son on Lake Saponic, inland. The director is Stephen B. Knowl- 
ton (A.B., Amherst), head of the English department of the 
Haverford School. He is assisted by a faculty of seven college 
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men. The camp is for twenty-seven boys from ten to sixteen 
years of age. Scoutcraft and manual traimng are taught the boys. 

Camp Quan-ta-ba-cook, on Lake Quantabacook, near 
Belfast, was established m 1914 by Herbert M. Bergammi 
(Lit.B., College of Physicians and Surgeons), 437 W. 59th St., 
New York, and Oris S. Viek^, M.D., 74 Church St., Belfast, 
Me. It is a small, well-equipped camp with fifteen boys and 
six councilors. 

Gamp Mowana, situated on Echo Lake, near Readheld, is a 
small camp for younger boys, established in 1912 by Mark H. C. 
Spiers. Mr. Spiers was formerly of the Wm. Penn Charter 
School, and 1ms recently opened a school of his own, — ^The Spiers 
Junior School. Last year twenty-six boys were enrolled, and 
there is one councdor to every four boys. Real campmg is em- 
pha^«i and each boy has certain duties to perform daily. 

Gamp Durrell, on a hundred-acre island olff the Maine coast, 
between Boothbay and Rockland, is a large camp conducted for 
twenty-one years by the executive committee of the Massachu- 
setts and J^ode Mand Y. M. C. A. Camp Becket in the Berk- 
sMres is under the same management. The camp is divided into 
seniors, intermediates, and jumors. The director is Charles 
A. Jenney. * 

The Norway Pines Camp is on Casco Bay, twenty-five 
miles northeast of Portland at Sebasco. Established in 1898 
by Dr. Walter A. Keyes, principal of the grammar department 
of Trinity School, New York City, it is a small camp and Dr. 
Keyes is aiming rather to improve the efficiency of the camp 
tham to increase its numbers. To all the twenty-five boys he 
can give personal supervision. The camp equipment includes 
four frame houses and tents for sleeping. The patronage is 
largely from New York and vicinity. 

Boothbay Gamp occupies Thome Island, eight acres in 
extent, in the Keimebec River, three miles above Bath. It 
was established t^ee years ago by A. R. Webster, A.B., 1325 
Cypress St., Cmcmnali, Ohio, afti five years of summer camp 
work and a wide e3g[)enence m teaching both in New England 
and later in the Middle West. Last season there were seven 
councilors and thirty-five boys from the Middle West and New 
England. 

Gamp Androscoggin, two hours from Portland, on an 
island in Lake Androscoggm, was established m 1906 by the 
present director, Edward M Healy, of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. It is an efficiently organized and admirably administered 
c^p, well equipped with facilities for Tnamial training and 
piano lessons and camp sports. There are ten instmctors and 
councilors and about forty boys. The age limit ^ from eight 
to seventeen, and boys come largely from the vicinity of New 
York, Some Jewish boys are accepted and many return from 
year to year. 
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^ Sylyaniawassee Gamps, on Lake Abram, near Eastbrook, 
six miles from the coast, has been maintained for eight years 
by J. E. De Meyer, Superintendent of Schools, Abington, Mass. 
He has three councilors and five instructors on his staff, mostly 
high school^ masters. Last year there were twenty-three' boys. 
Manual training and tutoring are given without e^ra cost. 

White Mountain Gamp, Lake Sebago, now in its ninth 
season, was established by George L. Mejj^lan (B.S., Hanrard; 
A.M , Columbia; M.D., New York Univ.), now As. Prof. 
Physical Education and Medical Director, Columbia Univ. 
He is assisted by six college men, each one of whom is personally 
responsible for seven boys. The juniors under fourteen, and 
the seniors, have separate camps and equipment, one-eighth of 
a mile apart. Boxing, wrestling, shooting, shop work, and music 
are featured. The sleeping quarters are open lodges, each of 
which accommodates a master and a group of seven boys. The 
boys come chiefly from New England and New York. 

Gamp Wawenock, on Raymond Cape, Lake Sebago, about 
fifteen miles from Poland Springs, and twenty-five from Port- 
land, occupies a large tract with a mile of shore front. It orig- 
iaated in the Mediwisla Club, a nature club for boys. The camp 
was established seven years ago by Dr. W. C. Kendall (Bowdoin 
’85), who for over twenty-five years has been on the scientific 
staff of the United States Fish Commission. He is assisted by a 
capable staff of school and college men. The equipment is sub^ 
stantial and complete. Much attention is given to nature 
study, woodcraft, and scouting. The name is that of an aborig- 
inal local tribe, and signifies “fearing nothing.” One hundr^ 
boys from eight to eighteen can be accommodated. 

Gamp Minne-wawa, on Little Sebago Lake, Gray P.O., 
is a small camp for twenty boys maintained by uuy W. Chip- 
man, of the Friends Centri School, Philaddphia, Pa. 

Camp O-at-ka, on Sebago Lake, taken over this year by 
Cyril B. Harris (Harvard), Chdsea Sq., New York City, is for 
boys imder fourteen years of age. All the usual camp sports 
and tutoring are provided for. 

Kamp Kohut, Oxford, was opened by Dr. George A. Kohut, 
of the Kohut School, New York, in the summer of 1907. It is a 
large well-equipped camp attracting its patronage from the well- 
to-do Jewish families of the eastern states. 

Camp Oxford, Lake Whitney, Oxford, seven miles from 
Poland Springs, h^ been successfully conducted for fifteen years 
by Addbert F. Caldwell (AB., Colby; A.M., Harvard), 
formerly professor at De Pauw Univeraty. The camp owns 
one hundred acres bordering on the lake, with eleven wooden 
buildings, but tents are also used for sleeping. Last year the 
enrollment was fifty boys and there were fourteen instructors and 
coundloTS,' all^college men, a number of them specialists in base- 
ball, swimming, and athletics. It accepts boys from eight to 
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oighteen years of age. The patronage is from famihes of the 
niifidle-westerri and eastern states. 

Kineo Gamps, on Long Lake, Harrison, are conducted by 
Irving G. (B L , Univ. of Mich. ’90), Hotel McAlpin, 

New York City. The original Kineo, established in 1902 by 
Dana L. Sears and George H. Sensuer, was sold in 1907 to 
Irving L. Woodman, who had previously been at Limerick, Me. 
He m turn sold Kineo in 1907 to Mr McCoU, removing a few 
miles down the lake. In 1913 Mr. McCoU branched out with 
a w'hole chain of camps, — ^a girls’ camp, Kmeowatha, at Wilton, 
and the Blue Mountain Family Camps, for famihes with chil- 
dren, also at Wilton. Kineo is a large camp excellently equipped 
and organized. There is a permanent staff mcluding army 
officers from West Point who are in charge of camp departments 
and riding lessons. The sixty boys, from mne to si^een, are 
chiefly from homes of wealth throughout the eastern states. 
The boys are classified mto groups accordmg to size and ability. 
All the usual camp sports and activities mcluding rifle practice, 
riding, mountain trips, boxing, and wresthng are provided. 
The boys spend two weeks at Kmeo Mountain Camp at the foot 
of Mt. Washington. Kmeo Junior Camp, for boys from seven 
to fifteen, is at Wilton, near the Blue Mountain Family Camps, 
which include a group of bungalows with a central dining hgll for 
the use of families and adults. 


Camp Wyonee, on Long Lake, Harrison, forty miles inland 
from Portland, was opened m 1909 by Fredenc H. Wilson, M.D., 
a practicing physician of New York City, 400 Manhattan 
Ave., who has had eleven years' experience m the capacities of 
physician and director of boys' camps. Only gentlemanly boys 
are accepted after a personal interview with the director. Last 
year forty boys were enrolled, from ten to sixteen years of age 
There are five instructors on the staff. Athletics in every form 
are encomaged and there are opportunities for rifle practice 
under uniquely safe conditions. The equipment includes five 
buildings besides tents. 

Gamp Wigwam, Bear Lake, Harrison, is attractively located 
and w^ equipped. Established in 1910 by A. Mandelstam, 
133 W. 113th St., New York City, and Arnold M. Lehman, 
311 W. 94th St., New York City, it was moved to this situa- 
tion in 1913. It is for boys from nine to seventeen years of age. 
In 1914 there were fifty-two boys enrolled and ten councilors and 
instructors. The boys come largely from Jewish families in New 
York City with a few from other cities in the East and South. 

^mp Worrambus, on Long Lake, midway between Naples 
and Harnson, was recently established by B. H. Duffhues, 38 
V^on Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., or Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City, N.J. It is for yoimg boys under fifteen years of age. 


in 


Bridgton, established 
1900 by Mr. H. M. Cobb, is now owned by Clifton W. Love- 
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land, Ornithologist and Asst. Entomologist, State Bd. of Agri- 
culture, R.I., and Mr. George E. Pike, semor master of the Powder 
Point School for Boys Both have had a wide experience with 
boys. The camp equipment includes two buildings besides 
tents for sleeping. Boys from eleven to twenty years of age 
are admitted. 

Long Lake Lodge, on Long Lake, North Bridgton, is a summer 
tutoring school exclusively for older boys who must tutor for 
college and school examinations in the fall No others are 
admitted in order that the spint of real work may be in no wise 
diminished. It has been conducted for thirteen seasons by 
Edwm Victor Spooner (Dartmouth ’94 and Harvard Grad. 
School), instructor m French at Phillips Exeter Academy and 
formerly at Lawrenceville. Mr Spooner is assisted by a corps 
of experienced tutors, r^resenting a dozen colleges and schools, 
carefully selected for efficiency and personahty. While aU the 
usual camp recreations and athletics are enjoyed, the spirit of 
work prevails. In its first thirteen years boys from fifty-ei^t 
preparatory schools were satisfactorily coached for examina- 
tions at twenty-seven colleges and universities. The camp is 
substantially equipped and well managed. 

The Kingswood Gamp, Bridgton, on Woods Pond, was 
originally opened in 1909 at Sanbomville, N.H , moving to its 
present permanent home in 1913. The camp is conducted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph I IJnderhilL, 11 Avalon Road, West Roxbury, 
Mass. Mr. Underhill was for seven years associated vrith Dr. 
Henderson at Manenfeld and for the last eight years has been 
in charge of the jrounger boys of the Volkmann School of Boston. 
A man of charming personahty he stron^y appeals to younger 
boys. Mrs. Underhul admirably supplements his influence in 
givmg the camp a genuine homelike atmosphere. The camp is 
for younger boys only, and the *‘seven” system is adhered to. 
The morning period is regularly given to school work, crafts, and 
nature study. 

Gamp Winona, Moose Pond, Denmark, has been main- 
tained by C. E. Cobb since 1907. With Mrs. Cobb he conducts 
also Wyonegonie Camps for Girls and Denmark Inn and En- 
campment, all in the vicinity. The boys are divided into two 

g roups according to age. The younger boys occupy the Lower 
amp, in charge of Mr. Ernest R. Whitman (Clark Univ.) and 
Mr. Frank E. Jones (Manual Training School, Worcester, Mass ), 
and the older boys occupy the Upper Camp, m charge of Dr. 
Francis N. Macfield (Umv. of Penn., PhiladSphia, Pa.). These 
camps are admirably administered, fuHy equipped and provided 
for all camp sports, and have justly been remarkably successful. 
It is for boys from to sixteen years of age. 

Moosehead Gamp, Moose Pond, Denmark, is an old camp 
maintained for many years by H. M. Riggs, Grafton, Mass. 
In 1915 the management vTill be taken over by Mr. Howard V. 
BuUinger (A.B., Harvard ’02), instructor m the Volkmann 
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Sr^hool, Boston. It is Mr. Bollinger’s intention to make Moose- 
head a tutoring camp especially for older boys. 

Gamp Winnecook, on Lake Wmnecook, Unity, is conducted 
by Herbert L. Hand, director, 23 Shore Hoad, Salem, Mass. 

Camp Five Islands, in Schoodic Lake, P.O. Rand Cove, was 
established in 1006, and is conducted by F. H. Dodge (A.B., 
Yale), for eighteen years head teacher of the physical trainmg 
department of Rutgers College It is a recreation canm and 
has facilities for all forms of camp sports and athletics. Camp- 
ing trips are made a special feature. The thirty boys come 
largeiy from New Jersey and New York. 

Medomak Camp, Washington, overlooking Medomak 
Lake, established in 1904 by Frank E. Poland and Walter H 
Bentley, now of Camp Wyanoke. It has long been under the 
sole ownership and management of Mr. Poland, who has for 
five years been principal of the C. A. Daniels School in Malden, 
and has had fifteen years of experience as a public school prin- 
cipal. Mr. Poland is a man of high ideals and has the person- 
ality to insure success with his boys. He is assisted by a coun- 
cil of mature men most of them professional educators and many 
of whom have been with the camp from fom: to nine seasons. 
ThLe camp is beautifully located, well equipped, and splendidly 
organizecl and managed. The farm of 240 acres h^ been in 
the family over a century. The tents are arranged in a semi- 
circle about a lodge and large farm house, remodelled so as ad- 
mirably to satisfy its purpose Each of the eight tents ac- 
commodates a councilor and seven boys. Nature work, shop 
work, handicrafts, tutoring, tramping, and explormg are the 
chief activities. Of the seventy boys four-fifths come from 
Greater Boston, chiefly from the pubhc schools, and fully one-half 
return for a second year. 

The Lanier Summer Camp, at Eliot, is an institution sui 
generis Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Lanier have for a number of sum- 
mers gathered about them a community inspired by their own 
personalities. The camp for boys from ei^t to tmrteen num- 
bers from twenty to twenty-five. A sgiarate camp for girls 
from eight up is sli^tly larger. Adults of^^the right sort are also 
welcomed The total attendance is about ^one hundred. Much 
is made of nature work, of dramatics, particularly Biblical drama 
written by Mr. Lanier, and the boys ^‘pLay Indian” in a poetic 
way, not slavishly following Seton Thompson. 

Camp Raleigh, on Stinson Lake, Rumney, is conducted by 
Lindol E. French, Ph.B., of Atlantic City Hig h School. The 
camp equipment includes two buildings and a i3iop, the gifts of 
Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Mitchell of Allston. 

Camp Chocorua, a summer camp for boys, near Tamworth, 
now in its fourteenth season is conducted by S. G. Davidson, 
A.M., Lit.D., on a large farm. The equipment includes two 
large two-story frame buildings and an open-air bungalow. 
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Three bo 3 ^ and a councilor sleep in a tent. Manual training, 
including clay modelling, is pr^cribed. Athletic trj^ng, ten- 
nis, baseball, canoeing, swimming, and mountain climbing are 
inaulged in. Tutoring and horsemanship are provided at extra 
charge. There is a separate department for young boys, and 
on an adjoining farm is “Zufri^en,^^ a camp for adults, and 
Camp Larcom, for girls. 

Camp Wellesley, on Lake Ossipee, was estabhshed in 1899 
by Edward A. Benner, who until 1910 conducted the Wellesley 
School for Boys. He now gives his whole time to the interests 
of his camp. The camp is unusually well equipped, capably 
organized and splendidly managed. A special feature is the 
opportunity for sailmg small boats on the lake, which is espe- 
cially safe and free from sudden gusts. The boys receive instruc- 
tion in nature work, various forms of manual activities, and 
have the privilege, undOT proper supervision, of target practice. 
Each boy has a share in some of the necessary work of main- 
taining the camp, this delegated responsibility being essentially 
a part of the training. Though the boys are given a good time, 
it is not a mere recreation camp, but actuated by serious edu- 
cational intent. A feature of the summer is the hike to the 
White Mountains. Last year there were forty-five boys with 
one mature instructor to each five. 

Gamp Fessenden, Lake Ossipee, was opened in 1913 by 
Mr. Walter L. Nourse (A.B., Dartmouth), Ralph H. Herce 
(A.B., Yale), and John Porter, Jr. (B.S., Amherst). The camp 
is pleasantly located, adequat^y equipped and has been fortu- 
nate in keeping its small number of boys of the best class. Last 
year there were foiniieen boys enrolled. 

Gamp Pasquaney, Bridgewater, has been maintained by 
Dr. E. S. Wikon (Ph.B., Ph.D., Yale *85), since 1895. Dr. 
Wilson has found the work so absorbing that he has given his 
whole time to the interests of his camp and its success is due 
to his direct personal supervision, ably assisted by the unremit- 
ting labors of Mr. F. R. Kneeland (Columbia *99) and of Mr. 
E. W. C. Jackson (Harvard *02), who has the business sui)ervi- 
sion of the camp. During the winter Mr. Jackson is engaged as 
instructor in the Haverford School. Without advertising except 
through its patrons and old boys, the camp list is always filled 
in advance. , With a well-isolated location, overlooking New- 
found Lake, this is regarded by many who know as one of the 
few best boys* camps. The patronage is largely from wealthy 
and fashionable families. The tone and temper of the men 
in charge are admirably reflected in the spirit of the camp. 

Gamp Mowglis, East Hebron, is a camp for boys from eight to 
fifteen years of age, those imder ten having entirely separate 
quarters. It has been maintained by Mrs. Elizabeth Ford 
Holt since 1903 on her lar^e estate known as the “Jungle.** 
Mr. Alcott Farrar Elwell is the assistant director and the 
councilors are coU^e men. There are ten rou^ substantial 
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buildings scattered through the forest of pine and hemlock 
Something more than mere recreation is aimed at and the camp 
life is the result of long years of experience. The camp always 
has its full quota of about fifty boys 

Gamp Wachusett, on Little Asquam Lake, near Holder- 
ness, was established in 1903 by the Rev. Lonn Webster, rector 
of the Holdemess S(‘hool His son, Harold A. Webster, is 
now director, assisted by various college athletes It utilizes a 
large two-story resulenee and is more like a summer boarding 
school than a camp. The sleeping quarters are wooden huts 
Nature ^udy under specialists is made a feature. The boys 
come largely from New England with a sprmklmg from the 
West. 

Camp Aloha Summer School, Lake Asquam, has since 
1904 been maintained by Dr J M. Kendall, master in St PauFs 
School, Concord, assisted by T. Nelson, Ph D , master m St. 
Paul’s School, and E. G Kendall, master m the Hill School, all 
of whom are Yale men. The equipment includes five com- 
fortable cottages and tents. The purpose is efficiently to pre- 

E are boys for fall examinations under expert tutors, and only 
oj's who intend to do serious work are considered. Naturally 
most of the boys come from St Paul’s and other leading schools 
preparing for Yale and Harvard. 

Camp Algonquin, on Asquam Lake, Holdemess, is the 
oldest existing summer camp in New England, and has been 
personally conducted by Edwin DeMeritte, a veteran school 
master, of the DeMeritte School, Boston, since 1886. The 
camp council consists of the director and seven assistants, one 
for every five boys. The policy and program of camp life at 
Algonquin has been developed mdependently of other summer 
camps Much is made of nature study in all its phases, under 
the direction of Dr. Alfred Gundersen. Outdoor games rather 
than athletics are encouraged. The boys learn to shoot under 
proper supervision. They sleep in dormitories and there is a 
separate building for the younger ones. 

Camp Woodcrest, Squam Lake, established in 1911, occu- 
pies the site of the camp successfully maintained for some years 
by Dr. W. T, Talbot, which was Camp Harvard, later Camp 
Asquam, established in 1883 Sidney Curtis (Harvard ’05) is 
the present owner and director. He was at first associated with 
Mr. Henjy^ E. Bremmick, of the Boys’ Latin School, Baltimore 
Mr. Curtis had previously been with Mr. Harry Young at Camp 
Ossipee. The camp makes a special feature of atmetics and 
has had some famous athletes as councilors. 

Camp Idlewild, on a four-hundred-acre island in Lake 
Winnepesaukee, is one of the oldest summer camps, and Laa 
been conducted by John M. Dick OB.D., Yale), 53 State St., 
Boston, since 1892. It was formerly at Silver Lake, Mass., 
and moved to Wixmepesaukee in 1896. Durmg this time over 
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twelve hundred boys have been enrolled. In 1914 Mr. Wood- 
man^s Camp Wildmere, on Long Lake, Harrison, Me., was 
umted xmder the same management. Both camp properties 
are substantially equipped. Mr. Dick has a staff of mature 
camp leaders, in addition to the councilors annually ajipointed. 
A unique feature is the separation of juniors and seniors, one 
grqup m the Maine camp while the other is in the New Hamp- 
shire camp, with a mutual exchange of camps which is made 
in mid-season. The segregation has many advantages, and the 
division of time between the two camps affords a complete 
change of environment. 

Camp Wyanoke, Winter Harbor, Lake Winnepesaukee, for 
seven years has been conducted on its present site by Walter H. 
Bentley. Mr. Bentley established Medomak Camp with 
Mr. Poland, and is now recorder of Dummer Academy. The 
strength of the camp lies especially in its staff of coimcilors. 
These men of maturity and broad educational experience have 
been with the camp for more than three years. The camp is 
accessible and well equipped. The boys sleep in large tents 
accommodatmg seven boys and a councilor. Shop work and 
military drill are features and tutoring is arranged if required. 
The boys range in age from eight to eighteen, and, while usually 
from New England, also represent many of the other portions of 
the United States. 

Camp Tecumseh, in Moultonboro, near Melvin Village, on 
Lake Winnepesaukee, is a large camp attended by one hundred 
boys. It was established in 1902 by Alex Grant and Dr. George 
W. Orton, athletic instructor in the University of Pennsylvania, 
who succeeded Mike Murphy. The chief interest of the camp 
is athletics. 

Camp Winnepesaukee, on the southeastern shore of the 
lake, was established in 1909, and is now solely imder the owner- 
ship and control of John G. Anderson (A.M., Amherst and 
Columbia), 79 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, a champion golf 
player, formerly for eight years in the Fessenden School. There 
is a camp physician and one coimcilor to every four boys. Golf 
and hikes are featured. The camp’s own cows supply milk. 
Forty boys are accommodated who come largely from eastern 
Massachusetts. A camp paper. The ReveiUej is published. 

The Hill Camp, on Rust Pond, near Wolfeboro, is a tutor- 
ing camp. It was established in 1909 at Plymouth, Mass., by 
George D. Robins (A.B., Wesleyan), of the Hill School, with 
whom are now associated in ownership and management 
Frederick Fraser (A.B., Harvard), John D. Wamock (Ph.D., 
Yale), both masters in the Hill School, and Edward C. Durfee 
(A.B., Williams), master in the Chestnut Hill Academy. They 
are assisted by a strong staff of councalors and instructors, most 
of whom are masters in the two above-mentioned schools. The 
boys likewise come largdy from these two schools. The lodge 
is a commodious and weU-constructed one, but the boys sleep 
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in tents The morning is given over to study and tutoring and 
there is a study period in the evening. The afternoons are 
devoted to recreation and the usual camp sports, so far as the 
boys’ time permits. Boys are prepared either for the colleges 
or for classes in leading preparatory schools. 

Gamp Mishe-Mokwa, West Alton, occupies Redhead Island 
in Lake Winnepesaukee. It is maintained by L. Theodore 
Wallis, master in the Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge. 
The camp is well equipped with a power launch and boats. 
The boys sleep in open-air bungalows. 

Gamp Penacook, on Lake Keyser, across the lake from North 
Sutton, in the Sunapee Region, was established in 1898 by Prof. 
Louis Rouilhon of Columbia University, New York City. It 
has been conducted dunng the past twmve years by Mr. R. B. 
Mattem, M.S., a science teacher at the Irving School, Tarry- 
town, N.Y., with the assistance of five masters of eastern pre- 
paratory schools. There is an average attendance of twenty- 
five boys from the larger cities of the eastern states. The camp 
is well equipped. 

Mnrienfeld, a summer camp for boys, at Chesham, was es- 
tablished by Dr. C. Hanford Henderson in 1896 on the upper 
Delaware, and two years later moved to its present site, on 
Silver Lake, six miles from the wdl-known summer town of 
Dublin. Dr. Henderson’s original purpose, evolved as a result 
of his experience as a head master, was to maintfl.Tn the boys in 
better physical and mental conditions for the fall term, but ex- 
perience of many summers gave the camp greater significance. 
Here were early tested and adopted many of the characteristic 
featmres which have made the boys’ summer camp, at its best, 
an importmit educational movement. Some understanding 
of the spirit and purpose of this camp and what a summer there 
for a boy means may be gathered from Dr. Henderson’s account 
of the camp life in his inspiring recent book, “What Is It To Be 
Educated?^’ After sixteen years of summer camp work Dr 
Henderson transferred the control of the camp to Stacy B. 
^uthworth, of the Boston Latin School, and Raphael J. Short- 
lidge, of The Choate School, who had been intimately asso- 
ciated with him for many summers. 

The num builing is an adaptation of a Swiss chalet, with 
generous living rooms. The boys are divided into groups of 
seven, according^ to age, who eat and sleep together, each in 
charge of a special master.^ The morning is spent in some di- 
rected activity, manual training, music, nature study, gymnas- 
tutormg. The afternoons are given over to vigorous 
outdoor life, the evening round the camp fixe or in the living- 
room, to music, reading, and story tellmg. In August comes the 
long tnp to points of interest. Boys under eighteen, to the 
ni^ber of ninety, ^e received on satirfactory references from all 
pa^ of the Umted States. The life is simple, the beds hard, 
and the duties homely. 
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South Pond Cabins, on the south slope of Monadnock, 
Fitzwilliam, is a small camp opened m 1908, limited to twenty 
boys. It aims to provide a proper combination of work and 
play. The active heads, Regmald H. Howe, Jr. (Harvard *01, 
Sorbonne '12), formerly with Camp Pasquaney, and Rollins 
McC. Gallagher (A.M., Harvard '06), are both masters in the 
Middlesex School. They are assisted by a number of imder- 
graduates. The boys come from Middlesex and other leading 
schools of New England. 

Wawona, on Swanzey Lake, was started by Oscar E, Bourne 
in 1899. The site is attractive and the camp house is large 
and roomy. Last year there were forty-six boys, several of 
whom had returned for many successive seasons. The boys sleep 
in tents facmg the lake. A special feature of Wawona is the 
Year-Round Tutoring Camp where boys to whom the outdoor 
Me is a necessity may have its advantages through all the sea- 
sons. 

Gamp Namaschaug, on Lake Spofford, ten miles from Keene, 
is a vacation school and camp. The Very Rev. J. J. Griffin, 
Ph.D.^ is principal, and J. T. B. Fisher, A.B., is director. Eight 
coimcilors and instructors assist them. The camp is subsl^- 
tially built and well equipped. More than one hundred boys are 
enrolled, chiefly from Roman Catholic families Uiroughout the 
eastern United States. 

Gamp Winape, on Seymour Lake, East Charleston, a large 
and successful camp, has for four seasons been conducted by 
S. W. Berry, its owner, who is a teacher m the Irving School, 
35 W. 84th St , New York City. Last year there were forty- 
seven boys, largely from the vicinity of New York. The i^e 
councilors are chosen for character rather than athletic ability, 
and provide expert supervision in tutoring and nature study. 

Gamp Passumpsic, at Ely, is on Lake Fairlee near Camp 
Quimbeck, and is under related management and like Quini- 
beck is equipped with small bungalows instead of tents. It 
was establish^ in 1914 under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey Newcomer, 14 Lattin Drive, Yonkers, N.Y. 

Thom Mountain Tutoring School and Gamp, Jackson, 
opened two years ago, is for a small number of boys. The di- 
rector is Rev. George A. Bushee, who has had a lon^ expmence 
in social settlement and ndghborhood work, and is principal 
of Lincoln Academy. He is assisted by Augu^us H. Smith 
(A.B., Harvard '04), master and athletic director in the Browne 
and Nichols School, Cambridge. Last year there were ei^t 
boys from about Boston and Philadelphia, ranging from ten 
to eighteen years of age. Nature study, scoutcraft, and tutoring 
occupy the time. 

Camp Pemigewasset, on a small lake near Pike, in the 
southern foothills of the White Mountains, has been efficiently 
maintained since 1908 by three doctors, Edwin and Edgar Fau- 
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ver and Dudley B- Reed. Each is associate professor in physi- 
cal education, respectively m Princeton Univ , Wesleyan Univ , 
and the Univ of Chicago All tliree are college A.B ’s as well 
as AI.D ’s, and practicing physicians, and are especially fitted 
to deal with the physical needs of boys. The boys sleep in sleep- 
ing boxes, some of which are built ot logs. The camp offers the 
usual sports and is attended by about fifty boys, the majority 
of 'whom return from year to year Some have returned each 
year since the establishment of the camp 

Gamp Moosilauke, near Pike, m the western foothills of the 
White Mount ams, on the lake of the same name, is now m its 
tw’elfth season. The director is Virgil Prettyman, Ph D , prm- 
cipal of the Horace Mann School for boys, and C. W. Prettyman 
is assistant director. The school work is under the charge of 
John D. Neitz, of the Horace Mann School. The camp is beau- 
tifully located and well eqmpped and the boys are divided mto 
groups of seven, each under the supervision of a coimcilor. Boys 
from nme to twenty years of age are received from all parts of 
the United States. Tutormg, manual training and techmeal 
mstruction in automobile construction and repair are provided 
A ten-day trip is made over the Presidential Range of the White 
Mountains. 

Gampanoosuc, near Thetford Center, for boys from seven 
to fourteen, was estabhshed eight years ago by Wilham E. Sar- 
gent and smee his death has been carried on by Mrs Sargent, 
417 Union St., New Bedford, Mass , who is a teacher m the New 
Bedford High School. She is ably assisted by Mr. EUwyn G. 
Campbell, master of a school in the same city. 

Kamp Kiamesha, on Lake St Catherme, Poultney, in the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, has for eight seasons been con- 
ducted by Dr. Frank J. Davey, 1242 Garden St., Hoboken, N.J., 
who for nearly twenty-five years has been a teacher m the 
academic department of Stevens Institute. The equipment 
mcludes a large cottage of fourteen rooms and tents near the 
lake. Tutormg under college graduates is a special feature. 

Keewaydin Gamps, established m 1893 by A, S. Gregg 
Clarke (Harvard '93), have a separate camp limited to thirty 
young boys from eight to fourteen, on Lake Dunmore, near 
Brandon, known as Waramaug Wigwam. The site is beautiful, 
the equipment excellent, and the camp is under the direct super- 
vision of Stephen A. Breed (M.I.T. '93), who was formerly 
associated with Samuel E. Gidion in Camp Ossiaukee and before 
that v'lth C, Hanford Henderson m Camp Marienfeld It is 
preparatoiy to the Keewaydm Camps m the Canadian woods. 
The camp conducts the Moosalamoo Tnbe of Woodcraft Indians. 
The boys receive special trammg m nature study and all the 
usual camp activities. A ten-day canoe trip is made on the 
Otter River and Lakes Champlain and George, also a ten-day 
trip to Mt Killington. 
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Gamp Iroquois, on the eastern shore of Lake Champlain, 
seven miles north of Burlington, is conducted by W. L. Hazen, 
721 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City, and Mr. Theo. E. Lyon, 
423 W. 148th St , New York City, head masters of the Barnard 
School, who for fourteen years have been actively associated in 
conductmg a boys^ camp. The camp is well equipped. There 
^ a permanent lodge and mess hall. Boys are divided accord- 
ing to age into seniors, juniors, and sub-juniors. Naturally the 
patronage is largely from New York City and vicinity. 

Gamp Ghamplain, on the shore of Malletts Bay, Lake 
Champlam, nine miles north of Burlmgton, was established in 
1894 and is conducted under the auspices of the Berkeley School 
of New York. The camp is beautifully located and well 
equipped with five permanent buildings to which another is soon 
to be added, and a large fleet of row boats, motor boats, and 
canoes. A member of the faculty of the school is the director, 
and IS assisted by experienced teachers from the Berkeley 
and other schools as vrell as by leadmg imdergraduates of 
several universities. There is also a resident camp physician. 
The boys are largely from refined fanuhes of New York and 
vicinity. 

Gamp Winnisquam, Milton, overlooking Winnisquam Bay, 
twelve miles north of Burhngton, was established in 1905 and 
for seven years personally conducted by Mark H. Moody. For 
the last two years the camp has been conducted by Mr. Ira A. 
Flinner and Mr. Wm, S. Spencer, head master and English 
master respectively of the Huntin^on School, Boston. The 
camp is located on a farm and has its own dai^ and hennery. 
The equipment is complete, comprising a two-and-a-half-story 
central bimding, a large cottage, bath house, and ice house. The 
lake front extends over a nule. The boys from ei^t to ei^teen 
are divided into three groups, according to age. Provision is 
made for music and music lessons, horseback riding, photog- 
raphy, nature study, and tutoring. 

St. Ann’s Gamp, Isle La Motte, was established in 1892 
by St. Ann’s Academy, Lexington Ave., 76th & 77th Sts., New 
York City, which is conducted by the Marist Brothers. Re- 
cently a new site has been ac^tuired and four large bungalows 
and an open-air dining pavilion erected. The camp is well 
equipped and the expense is kept very low. While it is particu- 

S ’ ’ for the boys of the Academy, others are admitted Nal^ 
y the patronage is almost wholly from Roman Catholic 
families of New York City. Last year there were fourteen 
instructors and seventy-five boys. 

Gamp Vermont, Grand Me, Lake Champlain, is conducted 
by E. N. Gerrish, 33 Grant Ave., Rutland, who has all his life 
been a teacher and high school principaL The camp property 
was what was formerly known as the “Sunset View Farm,” 
and has a two-and-ar-lialf-story brick house. There is also a 
bungalow recreation building. The equipment includes two 
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launches, sailing canoes, and facilities for golf. Trips by steamer 
and motor boat and horseback ridmg are featured. The 
councilors are all college fratermty men 

Gamp Wampanoag, on Buzzard’s Bay, Cape Cod, Mass., is a 
salt water camp for young boys from eight to fifteen It was 
established in 1907 and is under the direction of Mr Alvin E. 
Dodd, director of the North Bennett Street Industrial School 
in Boston, Mrs. Bertrand E. Taylor, and Mr. Aldrich Taylor 
(A.B. Harvard ’14;, who admirably supplement each other. 
The directors are actuated by high educational purposes. The 
camp IS beautifully located, well equipped and splendidly man- 
agea and disciplmed, and provides the attractions of the woods, 
both fresh and salt water. Woodcraft and scouting are made 
much of. Tutormg is discouraged, but provided if desired. 
The boys are largely but not wholly from Greater Boston. 

Camp Berkshire, Hartsville, Mass , on Lake Buel, in the 
southern Berkshires, is a small camp for boys from mne to 
fifteen, mamtained by Mr. and Mrs. Dwight R. Little of the 
Flatbiih School (584 E 17th St., Brooklyn, N.Y.) Ten boys 
were enrolled last year which was the third season of the camp. 

Camp Eastford, on Crystal Lake, in northeastern Connecti- 
cut, is now in its fifth year and is conducted for boys under 
sixteen by Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Marvin (67 May St., Worcester, 
Mass.). For twenty-five years, in connection with the minis- 
try, Mr. Marvm has been interested m boys, camps, clubs, and 
lecturing. The camp is well located and admirably adminis- 
tered. The boys are usually employed during the morning in 
manual training, forestry, nature study, and the usual work 
about camp. From fifteen to thirty boys are enrolled from 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey. 

Camp Wonposet, on Bantam Lake, the largest lake in Con- 
necticut, in the Litchfield Hills, is a well equipped and spleniiiy 
administered camp of over sixty young boys, estabhshed in 
1905.^ Robert Tmdale (31 E 71st St., N.Y. City), the director, 
is assisted by W. W. Thomas and a strong staff. The patron- 
age is largely from New York. Boatmg, target practice, tennis, 
and excursions are among the sports. 

Pine Bluff Gamp, Port Jefferson, Long Island Sound, was 
established in 1895. It is conducted by Henry S. Pettit, M.D., 
a practicing physician, 106 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, assisted by 
twenty-five councilors and instructors. 

Camp Wake Robin, Woodland, is in the southern CatskiUs 
in the Roxmor commumty of camps and bungalows. It is in 
its eleventh year and is ovmed by E. B. Miller, Woodland. 
H. W. Little, A.B., of the Lincoln High School, Jersey City, is 
the director. It is for young boys under fifteen who have come 
mostly from Greater New York. There were thirty-two boys 
enrolled last year with five councilors. 
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Greenkill Gamp, on First Binnewater, Ulster Co., in the 
Catskills, has been maintained for nine years by the West Side 
Y. M. C. A. of New York, and the charges cover only actual 
cost. It is under the direction of Philip D. Fagans, Boys’ 
Work Director of the West Side Y. M. C. A. The boys, twelve 
to seventeen, live in groups of seven with a leader in each tent. 
The councilors are all college men. 

Kyle Camp, Lawrenceville, in the Catskill Mountains, is 
maintamed by Dr. Paul Kyle, who also has a school for boys 
at Irvington, N.Y, 

Camp Rushing Waters, at Shandaken, Ulster Co, in the 
Catskills, is conducted by R. L. Marsans, principal of the Shan- 
daken Institute A large building of the Institute is utiHzed as 
the headquarters. 

Adirondack Camp, on Lake George, was established in 
1904, by Dr. Elias G. Brown, who conducts the Mountain School 
at Allaben, Ulster Co., N Y. Its enrollment in recent years is 
usually about fifty. 

Gamp Mohican, Lake George, has been conducted for sev- 
eral years by Charles B. Batchelor, 218 Marteuse St., Brooklyn, 
who is physical director of Erasmus Hall Hi^ School. 

Gamp Chenango, on Otsego Lake, Cooperstovm, is con- 
ducted by A. E. Loveland, B.S., 251 Maple St., Brooklyn, of 
the Commercial High School. It is a low-priced camp but with 
good equipment. 

Repton Camp, Port Henry, on Lake Champlain, established 
1907, is conducted by O, C. Roach, the head master of the 
Repton School, Tarrytown. 

Camp Dudley, Westport-on-Lake Champlain, is the oldest 
eidsting summer camp. It was founded by Sumner F. Dudley 
in 1885 and is conducted by the New York state executive 
committee of the Y. M. C. A. It is splendidly and completely 
equipped, but is a low-priced camp which has accomplished an 
enormous amount of work. All phases of athletics, woodcraft, 
nature study, and photography are given attention. During 
1914 there were nearly two hundred boys in attendance, the 
limit being one hundred and forty boys at one time. H. C. 
Beckman (Ph.B., Yale ’06) has for nineteen consecutive years 
been a Dudleyite, and since 19QS director, 382 Wadsworth Ave., 
New York Chty. 

Camp Pok-o’-Moonshine, on Long Pond, Willsborou^, 
will have its tenth season this summer. Dr. Charles A. Robin- 
son, of Peekskill Academy, PeekskiU, N.Y., is owner and direc- 
tor. The usual camp recreations are enjoyed by one himdred 
and fifteen boys, representing eighteen different states. 

Camp Penn, on Valcour Island, Lake Champlain, seven miles 
from Plattsburgh, was established in 1905 by the director, Mr. 
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C. K. Taylor, Mermaid Lane, St. Martinis, Philadelphia. It 
IS a real camp, not a summer school nor disciplmary camp 
The boys on arrival are divided into groups of four or five under 
a councilor and each group is assigned to its own camp site, 
pitches its tent or constructs its bungalow The fifty boys, 
largely from f'hiladelphia, are divided mto juniors, eight to 
twelve, and seniors twelve to fifteen. Real campcraft, wood- 
craft and all round development rather than school work is the 
mam object. The hike mto the Adirondacks mvolves a four 
to six days' trip. 

Schroon Lake Camp, Schroon Lake, is conducted by Dr. 
I. S. Moses, 222 E 61st St , New York City, for Jewish boys. 
Dr. Goldwatcr, of Paradox Camp, was formerly associated with 
him. The camp is well equipped but has fallen off in numbers 
for several years. 

Paradox Camp, Paradox Lake, has been conducted by Dr. 
Goldw^ater, formerly associated with Dr. Moses of the Schroon 
Lake Camp, who now has a large proportion of the patronage 
of his camp. 

Camp Fitzhugh, on Sodus Bay, Lake Ontario, midway 
between Rochester and Oswego, is a summer tutormg school and 
recreation camp for boys, mamtained smce 1900 by Aldice G. 
Warren, of the Army and Navy Preparatory School, Washing- 
ton, D.C., who IS assisted by a faculty of five other masters m 
leading preparatory schools of the eastern states and a staff 
of four junior councilors. It has a permanent eqmpment in- 
cluding a concrete central buildmg Scoutcraft and dramatics 
are made features of the camp life. 

Camp Riverdale, in the Adirondacks, has been conducted 
by Frank S. Hackett, head master of Riverdale Country School, 
since 1912 Every boy of twelve years or over becomes a 
member of the Boy Scouts of America as he learns to fill the 
requuements. Mountain climbmg, exploration, and wood life 
are characteristic. The councilors are college men, and there 
IS one to each five boys. One councilor is a physician, and one 
an instructor in manual training. The age limits are ten to 
fifteen years, but the “old boys" are allowed to return. The 
domestic arrangements are supervised by Mrs. Hackett; good 
manners and refinement are required. 

Gamp Gahada, on Lake Tawiskarou in the Adirondacks, was 
established in 1908 by Wdliam B. Efner, of Schenectady. The 
camp is well equipped and there is a large club-hke lodge. The 
head councilors are Arthur M, Townsend (Syracuse ’07), a 
teacher in the Erasmus High School, New Y^ork, and Dr. Wm. L. 
Anderson, professor of physical education, Umv. of Kentucky* 
son of Dr. Anderson of the Yale Gymnasium. Last season there 
were forty-eight boys between ten and sixteen years old, all 
of Christian parentage, who come from twenty important 
cities m nine states. Provision is made for mg/mifll training, 
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nature study, woodcraft, out-of-door life, and all the usual camp 
sports. 

. Gamp Osgood, on Osfz:ood Lake, in the Adirondacks, is 
mamtamed by Harry L Hillman, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N.H., or 1039 Singer Bldg , New York City. 

Gamp Susquehannock, on Tripp Lake, in the mountains 
of northeastern Pennsylvania, was established in 1905 as a 
summer tutormg school and recreation camp. George C. Shafer 
(A B , Princeton '03), formerly mstructor at the Lawrenceville 
School, IS assisted by a strong staff of councilors, graduates of 
the leading eastern colleges. The eighty boys come largely 
from private schools of the eastern states. 

Gamp Ghoconut, near Friendsville, in northern Pennsylvania, 
at an elevation of 1,800 feet, is one of the pioneer camps, es- 
tablished in 1895 by Dr. Roland J. Mulford, head master of 
the Ridgefield School. His sister, Mrs. George S. Winlodk 
(41 Bowdom St , Cambridge, Mass ), has been interested in 
the camp from the beginning, particularly for her own sons, 
the elder of whom has for fifteen years been a member of the 
camp as boy and councilor. Since 1902 Mrs. Winlock has 
had charge of the younger boys, and for several years now 
the management has been wholly under her control. It is 
limited to fifty boys under sixteen years of age. The councilors 
are college men, and there are also yoxmg women, who help to 
maintain the standard of good maimers. 

Blue Ridge Gamp, near Ivy Depot, Va., in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, was established in 1909 and is conducted by 
R. Warner Wood (A.M., Univ. of Va.), who also maintams a 
winter tutoring camp. It is for boys over twelve years of 
age. Tutoring is given to the boys in the morning, if desired. 
Particular attention is given to the outdoor sports, e^ecially 
track, baseball, and swimming, a swimming pool having been 
built for the latter. Charles Brickley, the Harvard football 
player, spent last summer at the camp as one of the “leaders,” 
ten of whom supervise the athletics. 

The French Broad Gamp, on the river of the same name, 
near Brevard, N.C., twenty-two hundred feet above sea level, 
is for recreation and study. It is under the joint direction of 
John W. Moore, academic, Henry E. Raines, business, and L. S. 
Le TeUier, athletics. Its equipment includes a permanent 
club-house and dining-haU, electrically lighted. The boys sleep 
in tents. A regular program of school work of two and a half 
hours a day is provided for those desirmg it, in subjects specified 
by the boys' parents. All forms of outdoor athletics are pro- 
vided. Short camping trips are made and a long canoe trip, 
fifty miles down the river to AsheviUe. The boys come chiefly 
from private schools throughout the southern states. 

Gamp Wah-pe-ton, situated on the shore of Lake Erie, 
near Aditabula, Ohio, is conducted by C. A. Duff of the 
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Y. M. C. A. of Ashtabula. It offers both tutoring and the 
regular outdoor sports. 

Interlaken Summer Camp, at Silver Lake, Rolhng Prairie, 
Ind., is the summer season of Dr. Rumely's Interlaken School, 
and, like the school, is inspired by the New School movement 
of England and the Continent. Manual activities of useful 
economic value are the permanent feature. The boys have a 
share in agricultural work of the farm, hay making and harvest- 
ing, and m the construction of buildings, not merely doing the 
work but takmg part in designing and supervising, according to 
their capacity. Seven members of the school staff are in charge 
with assistants and there are several women to help with the 
smaller boys. 

The Culver Summer Schools, on Lake Maxinkuckee, Ind., 
maintained by the Culver Military Academy, include three 
separate departments, The Culver Summer Naval School, 
established m 1902, and The Cavalry School, established in 
1907, for boys over fourteen, and The School of Woodcraft, 
for boys under fourteen, established three years ago. All afford 
an opportunity for healthy outdoor life with all the forms of 
athletics and water sports, and in all, some of the morning hours 
are given to the study of school subjects. The Naval School 
is equipped with navy cutters, and boat drills and rifle practice 
are a part of the system. In the Cavalry School horsemanship 
is tau^t by an experienced cavalry man. The Woodcraft 
School is under the immediate charge of Dan C. Beard, a writer 
of boys' books and a leader in the Boy Scout movement. For- 
estry, natural history, and campcraft are taught. The full 
equipment of Culver is made use of but the boys of the Wood- 
craft and Cavalry Schools sleep in specially made tents. 

Gamp Tosebo, on Portage Lake, Onekama, Mich., is con- 
ducted by Noble Bhll, principal of Todd Seminary. College 
men and women supervise the recreation of the boys, who range 
from six to fifteen years of age. 

Gamp Kenmore, a “Play School,” on Ford Lake, near 
Fountain. Mich., is conducted by Rev. W. H. MacPherson, of 
Joliet, 111., and Professor P. G. Wnght, WiUiamstown, Mass. 
It is the result of ten years' experience in camp work and has 
been four years on its present site. The boys govern themselves, 
and have a mayor, commissioners, and town meeting. There 
are six instructors and seven councilors and fifty boys enrolled. 

Sosawagandng Gamp, beautifully located in the Huron 
Mountain Country at the mouth of the Yellow Dog River, on 
the shore of Lake Superior, thirty miles above Marquette, Mich., 
w^ ^tablished three years ago by Clarence E. Snyder (A.M., 
Illinois, Wesleyan) who spent two years at the University of 
Goettingen, and was for fourteen years instructor at Girton 
School, Winnetka, 111. Last year Mr. Snyder established a 
winter outdoor school on Captiva Island on the southern Gulf 
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Coast of Florida, thus providing for the year-round schooling 
and open air life. Gentlemanly boys from ten to twenty years 
of age are accepted after interview. The equipment is excel- 
lent and there are several well built buildings. There are three 
auxiliary camps to -which trips are made. 

Gamp Indianola, on Lake Mendota, Madison, Wis., is a 
beautifully located and well-equipped camp with five perma- 
nent buildings, two launches, a work shop, library, and other 
thmgs in proportion. It was established in 1907 and conducted 
by F. G. Mueller, an instructor at St. John’s Military Academy, 
from which school come many of the boys and councilors. 
Tutoring is made a special feature and all the usual water sports 
are provided. Much is made of music and the councilors are 
musicians. Formerly limited to twenty-five the camp is now 
prepared to entertain fifty boys. 

Gamp Minocqua, on Tomahawk Lake, Minocqua, northern 
Wisconsin, established in 1904 is directed by John P. Sprague 
(M.D., Grmnel, Iowa) and Frank A. Gilbert, A.B., 3171 Hudson 
Ave , Chicago. The boys, nine to sixteen, are graded accord- 
ing to age m three groups, each limited to sixteen boys. The 
usual camp sports and aquatics are provided, and also canoe 
trips of one to six days, and for the older boys longer trips to 
a branch camp. The patronage is largely from Chicago. 

Keewatin Gamp, on Turtle and Manitowish Rivers, Wis., 
has been conducted since 1902 by James H. Kendrigan of the 
Keewatin School. His councilors are of the faculty of the 
school. The juniors and seniors are kept in separate divisions 
and differently managed. The buildings are substantial and 
the camp is well eqmpped. The boys may sleep either m tente 
or the dormitory. 

Wisconsin Highlands Gamp is situated on Plum Lake in 
the center of the “Park Region of Wisconsin.” It is under the 
direction of Williani J. Monilaw, M.D., and was established in 
1904. Boys of from ten to sixteen years old are received and 
are divided into three groups according to age. Last season 
there were eighty-four boys and eighteen councilors and in- 
structors. A camp for parents and other adults is maintained 
across the lake under the same management. 

Gedarvale Ranch and Gamps, P.O., Hillsboro, Mon., is 
near Yellowstone Park, in the Big Horn Mountains of Montana. 
It is thirty miles from a town at an elevation of four thousand 
feet and offers all the interest of a western ranch. It was opened 
to the public in 1914 by its owner, G. William Barry, M.D. 
There is motor boating on the Big Horn and hunting and fishing 
in tile mountains round about. Not only boys but their parents 
are also welcomed. 

Frederick G. Copp’s Gamping Trip through the Yellowstone 
Park has been annually conducted by him since 1911. Mr. 
Copp, instructor in manual arts in the Union High School, 
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Turtle Creek, Pa , hasliadten yeais’ experience in summer camps 
for boys. HtartinR early m July a month’s trip is made visiting 
cities and towns m the West. Two weeks are spent camping in 
the Yellowstone. La.st season five boys from thirteen to sixteen 
years of age made the trip. There is one councilor to each five 
boys. 

Evans Summer Tutoring Gamp, Flagstaff, Ariz , at an 
elevation of seven thousand feet, is maintained durrng the sum- 
mer months by H. David Evans of the Evans School at Mesa. 
Camping trips are made to many pomts of interest throughout 
the surrounding region 

Gamp Yellowstone, Fort Washakie, Wyo. Charles C. 
Moore, 95 Wilham St., New York City The thirty boys spend 
two Tveeks in camp, the rest of the time in explormg Yellowstone 
Park. They live the hfe of the cowboy. 

Twin Oaks Ranch School, San Marcos, San Diego Co., 
Cal., was estabhshed in 1905 and has since been mamtamed by 
Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Jordan. It offers to boys from eight to 
fifteen years of age an outdoor summer life m the mountain 
valleys of southern California. The afternoons are largely given 
over to horseback riding, tennis, and croquet Some school 
work is carried on and a week’s tnp is taken to the sea. Target 
practice, shootmg, and trappmg are also in order. The boys 
come from the East as well as southern California. 


Canadian Boys’ Camps 

The Keewaydin Gamps, on Manitou Island in Lake Tima- 
gami m the Nipising District of Ontario, he m the center of a 
great government forest reserve. This incoi^orated organiza^ 
tion has grown out of the camp established m 1893 by A. S. Gregg 
Clarke (Harvard ’93). Mr. Clarke is assisted by a competent 
staff of teachers in representative preparatory schools, includmg 
two physicians, and by Indian guides and hunters from the Hudson 
Bay Company’s posts. There are three separate camps beau- 
tifully located and completely equipped. In addition to the two 
camps in Canada there is a camp for young boys in Vermont. 
All three carnps enrolled last season one hxmdred and forty-six. 
Timagami Wigwam, for older fellows, is on the shore of the Lake 
at the foot of Devil’s Mountain, fourteen hundred feet high . A 
certificate is given those boys who successfully pass a rigid ex- 
amination in camperaft and woodcraft. Tutormg is provided 
for and the staff is unusually competent. The Keewaydm Canoe 
Trips are planned as the r^ult of long experience and are well 
organ^ed and afford opportunity for real roughmg it and ex- 
ploration of the more remote portions of the Canadian wilderness. 
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A special hunting trip is organized in September to northern 
Quebec, and other special trips for old Keewaydinites to Hudson 
Bay and the Canadian Rockies. Mamtou Wigwam, for young 
boys from twelve to fifteen, was organized as a separate camp 
in 1904. It has its own site, equipment, and staff. There are 
frequent three and four day trips throughout the season, and 
longer trips are arranged toward the end of the season. 

Minne-Wawa, on the Lake of Two Rivers, Algonquin Pro- 
vincial Park, established m 1910 and conducted by W. L. Wise 
(Ph.B., Syracuse Univ.), an instructor in Bordentown IMilitary 
Academy, assisted by Mr. N. W. Fradd, the physical director 
of Bordentown. Tramping, canoeing trips, fishing, familiarity 
with wild life, and photography are features of the camp life. 

Gamp Otter, on Otter Lake, two miles from Dorset, is en- 
tering its sixth season under the direction of Charles V. P. Young 
(Cornell ’99). It is a small camp from which boys learn the life 
of the wilds and gain some educational training. Tutoiing is 
provided if necessary. 

Gamp Kagawong, on Balsam Lake, RosedaJe P.O., has for 
nine seasons been conducted by Ernest A. Chapman, director 
of physical training of St. Andrew’s College, Toronto. It is a 
large camp, last y^ having fifty bo3rs and six masters. The 
camp is well equipped and in addition to the usual sports, 
saalmg, shooting, shop work, physical education, and life saving 
instruction are made much of. 

Gamp Waubuno, Algonquin Provincial Park, Ont., has been 
conducted by George G. Brower (M.S., Syracuse; A.M., Colum- 
bia) of the State Model School, Trenton, N.J. The fifteen boys 
lead a vigorous outdoor life. 

Gamp Windigo, Windigo, Ont., is for college men and sports- 
men, established in 1914. It is owned and conducted by J. P. 
Spra^e and A. E. Buck, of GrinneU, la. 

Gamp Mooswa, Lake Annis, N S., eighteen miles from 
Yarmouth, has since 1909 been conducted by George H. Cain, 
A.B., 12 Goden St., Belmont, Mass. Mr. Cain, a teacher in the 
Cambridge High and Latin School, has had fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in camping and three years of foreign travel. He gives his 
whole summer to his twenty boys and his influence is sufjple- 
mented by ti^t of Mrs. Cain, who is an especially good friend 
to the younger boys. 
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Kineowatha Gamp, Wilton, seventy-five miles north of 
Portland, Mr. McColl^s camp for girls from eight to sixteen, is in 
charge of Elizabeth Bass, A.B., who for two years was instructor 
of physical trainmg, at the Univ. of Wis., and for four years 
director of physical training and acting dean of women at Colby 
College. It IS located on a portion of the grounds of the Blue 
Mountain Family Camps. The girls sleep m small bungalows, 
each accommodating five girls and a councilor. All the usual 
camp activities, includmg horseback ndmg, arts and crafts, and 
nature study, are provided. 

Gamp Runoia, on Great Pond, Belgrade, seventy nules from 
Portland, has been conducted for eight seasons by Miss Jessie 
C. Pond, principal of the Prospect Hill School, Newark, and 
Miss Lucy H. Weiser, of the Horace Mann School, New York 
City. Last year there were thirty-five girls enrolled. In 1915 
the camp opens at a new site recently purchased, a short distance 
from the old camp. Horseback riding and all the usual camp 
sports are provided. 

Camp Abena, on Great Lake, the largest of the Belgrade 
Lakes, has for nine seasons been conducted by Professor and Mrs. 
Avery E. Lambert, of Middlebu^ College, and Mrs. Lambert's 
sisters, the Misses Hersom. Miss Hortense Hersom, the prin- 
cipal of the camp council, a graduate of the State Normal School, 
Farmington, Me., and the Teachers' College, Columbia, is now 
a teacher at the Sidwells' Friends School, Washington, D.C. 
The camp is beautifully located and sufficiently equipped. Three 
girls ancl one coimcilor sleep in one tent, or sleeping lodge. In 
addition to the usual camp sports, horseback lidmg and archery 
are mdulged in. The sixty girls come from eastern states as far 
south as Washington and from the Middle West, 

Gamp Glen Eyrie, on Salmon Lake, in the Belgrade Chain, 
is a small camp, which has been maintained since 1913 by Miap 
Beatrice E. Tandy, who for ten years has been a public school 
teacher in Yonkers, N.Y, She is assisted by her mother and 
fathCT and a graduate nurse. The girls come largely from the 
public schools about Yonkers. The camp name, Glen Eyrie, 
means “Nest in the Glen.” 

Gamp Teconnet occupies the whole of Teconnet Island in 
China Lake, about twenty miles northeast of Augusta. It 
was established in 1912 and is owned by Mr. Charles F. Towne, 
assistant supermtendent of schools. Providence, Mr. Herbert 
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L. Rand, Pickering School, Salem, and Dr. Arthur G. Rand, 
Nantucket. It is conducted under the personal direction of 
Mr. and Mrs. Towne. Fifty girls were enrolled in 1914. 

Alford Lake Camp, South Hope, twelve miles from Rock- 
land, is on a fresh-water lake only a few miles from the ocean. 
It h^ been conducted since 1907 by Miss Florence M. Marshall, 
A.B., Gramercy Park, New York City, and Miss Susan M. 
Kingsbuw, Ph D., 110 Hancock St., Cambridge. The camp is 
connected with a farm of one hundred and fifteen acres. In- 
struction is given in cooking and in arts and crafts. Both bunga- 
lows and tents are used for slewing. The girls come largely 
from New York and New EnglancL 

Eden, a camp for girls, at Bluff Point, Long Lake, Harrison, 
was established in 1910 by F. M. Gracey, 25 Webster St., 
Somerville, instructor in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nologjr. While Mr. Gracey is owner and business manager, the 
camp is imder the personal direction of Miss Clara Drew, a well- 
known singer and teacher of music at Syracuse University. Mr. 
Gracey has a broad knowledge of camp practice, having, for 
several years, conducted a camp information bureau, and has 
visited a number of the best camps. The camp is purposely 
limited to fifteen girls, between the ages of twelve and eigh- 
teen. Much is made of moxmtain climbing and trips both by 
canoe and on foot. There is an active council of the Camp 
Fire Girls. Eden Club adjoining, under the direction of Mrs. 
Gracey, is for older girls and women who wish the recreative 
advantages of life in the woods without the educational features 
of the camp. 

Gamp Songo, Naples, is a camp for Jewish girls, maintained 
by Miss Sophie R. H. Levy, 545 W. 111th St., New York City. 
Special emphasis is given to athletic ^orts. 

Highland Nature dub, on Lake Sebago, South Naples, is a 
camp patronized by the wealthy Jewish families of the eastern 
states. It was established in 1910 by Miss Estelle B. Davids- 
burg, principal of the Davidsburg School, and Mrs. Eugene H. 
Lehman, 114 W. 85th St., New York City. The camp is ex- 
cellentty organized and administered. The girls live in bunga- 
lows, six girls and a councilor to a bungalow. The thirty-two 
girls come largely from New York City. 

Sebago-Wohelo Gamp, on Lake Sebago, South Casco, has 
been maintained since 1910 by Mrs. Charlotte V. Gulick, the 
wife of Dr. Luther H. Gulitk, author and publicist. Dr. 
and Mrs. Gulick started Camp Gulick, on the Th^es River, 
Conn., as a family camp, in 1888, and as thdr childr^ grew 
older, admitted other gjrfc on a pay basis. The Camp Fire Girls 
of America originated at this camp, and to the furthering of this 
wholesome and profoundly educational movement^JMrs Gulick 
gives her whole time and Dr. Gulick is president of the national 
association. Last summer ei^t thousand girls camped out on 
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the plan carried out by Mrs. Gulick The Gulicks, always un- 
conventional-minded, have for generations been a national 
asset, and in this work many of the family are mterested. Dr. 
Gulick’s brother and his wife conduct Camp Aloha, and Mrs. 
Farnsworth, of Camp Hanoum, is connected with the same family. 
The watchword, “Wohelo,” of the Camp Fire Girls is derived 
from the first letters of their slogans, work, health, and love. 
The camp is admirably administered, well eqiupped and uniquely 
located on a high rocky bluff. It is education that a girl gets 
at this camp, — education of personahty and appreciation of 
nature. Incidentally she may learn something of primitive 
industries such as jewelry makmg, weavmg, folk dances, as well 
as cooking, and become an mitiate m all the lore and training 
known only to the Camp Fire Girls. 

Tripp Lake Gamp, Poland, maintained since 1910 by Miss 
C. Bettelheim, 46 W. 83d St, New York City, is a large and suc- 
cessful camp for Jewish girls Last year there were ninety girls 
enrolled and twenty councilors. 

Camp Accomac, on Peabody Pond, eight miles from Bridg- 
ton, and thirty-five miles from Portland, was established in 1911 
by Miss Corinne B. Arnold, 1419 Master St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
principal of one of Philadelphia’s largest public schools and a 
writer and lecturer. The camp is patronized by the exclusive 
Jewish families of Philadelphia, New York, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, and other cities. It has been highly successful from the 
first and now with accommodation for sixty-two girls has a long 
waiting list There is a central bungalow and arranged about 
it are the sleeping bungalows, each equipped with modem plumb- 
ing. A definite program is followed each day in which the 
usual camp sports are provided, and individual attention paid 
to the special needs of each girl. 

Wyonegonic Camps, located at intervals on the shore of 
Moose Pond, Denmark, forty miles northwest of Portland, 
were established in 1902 by Mr. and Mrs, C. E. Cobb. Mr, 
Cobb was formerly a teacher in the Moses Brown School, 
Providence. This is the pioneer and largest camp for girls and 
has remained for thirteen years under the same management. 
So popular a camp has it become that now three separate camps 
are maintained that the girls may be classified as to age and that 
the nmnber in any one camp may not be too great for personal 
attention. About two hundred girls in all, from ei^t to twenty- 
one years of age, are enrolled from aU parts of the United States. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cobb and Miss M. Rose Giles, Bridgton, Me., for 
naany years head councilor, give their whole year to the super- 
vision of these camps. Miss Mary S Barbour has been for some 
years in charge of the junior camp. In addition, acting as local 
superintendents are Dr. and Mrs. Palmer of Swarthmore, Dr. 
and Mrs. WilhaiM of Worcester, and Dr. and Mrs. Weld of 
Ithaca. About sixty councilors assist in the three camps The 
camps are beautifully located and fully equipped, well organized. 
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and well superintended. Mr. and Mrs. Cobb also run tbe Den- 
mark Inn, at the foot of the lake, and adjacent is Denmark 
Encampment for adults and girls over twenty. All the usual 
camp recreations are provided for, including archery and horse- 
back ridmg. 

Gamp Moy-Mo-Da-Yo and Wildwood Lodge, South Lim- 
ington, is a small camp maintained for the past seven years by 
Miss F. Helen Mayo and Miss Elizabeth M. Moody, 16 Mont- 
view St., West Roxbury, Mass. They are both teachers in the 
Roxbury schools, ^d established the camp on a farm long in 
Miss Moody's family. At Wildwood Lodge, four miles distent 
on Horn Lake, is a large new bungalow All the usual camp 
sports, together with aesthetic and folk dancing, are offered. It 
admits girls of all ages. The camp name is made up from the 
names of the two directors. 

Chatham Woods Gamp, on Upper Kimball Pond, South 
Chatham, near the Maine line, is under the personal direction 
of Katherme Lewis Bishop, 276 MiUhill Ave., Bridgeport, Conn., 
assisted by Mr. and Mrs Charles K. Bishop. Miss Bishop is 
a teacher of domestic science and carefully supervises the die- 
tary. The usual camp sports including archery are provided 
for, and bird study is given attention. Girls from twelve years 
upwards are received 

Pine Knoll Gamp, Pequaket P.O., on Iona Lake, at the 
foot of Chocorua Moimtain, was established in 1914, in her 
own home, by Mrs. Frances Hodges White, 26 King St., Lynn, 
Mass. Mrs. White is a writer of children's stories, and spent a 
summer visiting other girls' camps to familiarize herself with 
their best features. The councilors include graduates of lead- 
ing women's colleges. Physical culture, archery, basketry, 
sewing, and folk dancing are featured. 

Gamp Larcom, Tamworth, opened in 1913 by Mr. and Mrs. 
S. G. Davidson, to supplement their “Zufrieden” for adults 
and nearby Camp Chocorua for boys, is a recreation camp for 
girls of any age who may enter or leave at any time. 

Gamp Eagle Point, on Stinson Lake, Rumney, in the foot- 
hills of the White Moimteins, established in 1905, is owned by 
a company. Dr. and Mrs. James E. Klock are in immediate 
charge assisted by a council of mature and experienced special- 
ists in camp activities. The ^Is in the past ten years have 
come from twenty-one states. There are two two-story board 
and shingle buildings, containing living rooms and sleeping 
quarters, thou^ girls may sleep in tents if they prefer. In 
addition to the usual camp sports, athletics, horseback nding, 
woodcraft, Imndicrafts, folk dancing, and i^ecial instruction in 
music, art, and elocution are provided. 

Gamp Pinecroft, Bristol, N.H, on Newfound Lake, is a 
small private camp for girls in their teens. As Mrs. Alfred W. 
Carr, 326 Bay State Road, Boston, conducts this camp inci- 
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dentally for the benefit of her own daughters, mothers may be 
sure of an unusual degree of care as to all that conduces to 
health and happiness. 

Mrs. Hassan’s Camp, for httle girls (Pasquaney Nature 
Club), seven miles from &istol, on the shore of Newfound Lake, 
is one of the older camps, mamtained for ten seasons by Mrs. 
L. H. Hassan, 851 West End Ave, New York City. Mrs. 
Hassan^s motherly personahty keeps the girls happy and well. 
There is a well-built rustic club house and a suimy dormitory, 
but outdoor sleeping is the rule. The camp is limited to twenty- 
five girls from ten to twenty years of age Preference is given 
to younger girls. The patronage is largely from Greater New 
York and Boston. 

Camp Winnetaska, on Little Squam Lake, Ashland, was 
opened in 1914 by Dr. and Mrs. John B. May of Waban, Mass., 
on the site of Sherwood Forest Camp Dr. May, a graduate of 
the Boston University Medical School, is a practicmg physician. 
He has lopg been interested in ornithology and botany, is a 
director of the Brookline Bird Club, and has previously been 
physician at Camp Algonquin and Sherwood Forest Mrs May 
IS a graduate of Vassar. Dr. and Mrs. May are admirably 
equipped and prepared for the work they have undertaken and 
their personalities have much to oJffer ^Is. The camp is well 
equipped and the girls sleep in open-air bim^alows. Much is 
made of nature study in a very genume, original, and informal 
way. Aquatic sports and canoeing are given much attention 
and there are many canoe trips about the lake and camping 
trips to nearby mountains, Lastruction, too, is given in the 
handicrafts and household arts. The first year there were 
twenty girls from eleven to seventeen years of age, from public 
and private schools of Boston, Pittsburgh, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. The original council returns with additions. The 
camp name signifies “The Place of Pleasant Laughter.” 

Winona Fields Camp, Holdemess, on a breezy hilltop over- 
looking Asquam Lake, is a camp for a small number of girls of 
all ages, maintained since 1906 by Elizabeth Mitchdl Fessenden 
(A.B., Boston Univ.) and Mary Ropes Lakeman (M.D., Boston 
Univ.), a practicing physician, 9 Summer St., Salem, Mass. A 
council of the Camp Fire Girls is maintained. Swimming, boat- 
ing, outdoor gyim^tics, nature study, mountain cSmbing, 
water sports, handicrafts, and over-ni^t camping are among 
the occupations. 

Gamp Anawan, at the head of Lake Winnraesaukee, Mere- 
dith, opened in 1913, is conducted by Mrs. Nelhe S. Winchester, 
Hood ftactice School, Lawrence, Mass., Miss Abi gail P. Hazel- 
ton, principal of the Durell School, Somerville, and Mi^ Alice 
B. Hazelton, Runkle School, Brookline, 33 Chatham St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The camp is on hi^ l^d, and the two-and-a- 
haJf-story main bunding surrounded by piazzas is su|mlemented 
by a lodge partitioned off into sleepmg cubicles. Tents also 
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are provided for those who prefer. It is a recreation camp with 
the usual camp sports and features. Last year there were 
thirty girls enrolled and ten councilors. 

Gamp Acadia, on Lake Winnepesaukee, has for seven sear- 
sons been mamtained by Dr. and Mrs. J. Grant Quimby, Lake- 
port, N.H., or 583 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. It is for girls 
from dght to fifteen years old. There is a coxmcil of Camp 
Fire Girls with the usual occupations. 

Gamp Pinelands, Center Harbor, is a small camp with a 
linuted, fashionable patronage, under the management of Mrs. 
Cunio and Mrs. Maria L. Dalton, 132 S. 17th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

Gamp Fairweather, Scobie Lake, Francestown, six miles 
from New Boston, and six miles from Greenfield, was opened 
by Miss Matilda D. Fairweather, 568 Chapd St., New Haven, 
Conn., in 1911, on an old farm. The old white-painted farm 
house with the surrounding apple-trees and stone walls, and 
the typical New England outbuildings, are on an elevation. 
Below in a pine grove near the lake is the camp cottage. The 
girls sleep in open-air bungalows. Instruction is given in do- 
mestic science, needlework, and handicrafts as well as horseback 
riding and the usual camp sports. There are about thirty 
girls from twelve to twenty-three years of age, and Miss Fair- 
weather is assisted by a council of seven, one a man. 

The Outdoor Players, Peterboro, is a summer school for 
the dramatic arts, maintained by Marie Ware Laughton, who 
has a winter school in Boston. The chief purpose is practice 
and training in the production out-of-doors of plays^ pageants, 
and pantomimes. It offers outdoor life and ^orts with ^stem- 
atic training in all the arts of expression. 

Sargent Gamp, Inc., on Half Moon Lake, Peterboro, is 
entirely separate and distinct from the Sargent Normal School, 
the students of which use these same camp facilities in June 
and September. The camp is in^ired by and based upon 
Dr. Sargent’s well-known principles and practices for the physi- 
cal education of girls and women. Two of the directors are 
physicians. The purpose of the camp is to give training under 
expert supervision to girls from twelve to twenty-four in all 
healthful activities ttiat result in an all-round physical devel- 
opment. In addition to the usual camp i^orts and recreations, 
provision is made for a great variety of games, many of which 
were first introduced into this country by Dr. Sargent. Much 
attention is also given to social, aesthetic, and folk dancing. 
Opportunity too is offered in musical and dramatic training 
and for tutoring if desired. Short trips and hikes are provided. 
A large tract of woodland of several himdred acres, bordeiing 
on a secluded lake, encloses a thirty-acre playing field which is 
fully utilized. The rustic bungalow of two stories and a large 
boat house, the upper story of which is used for arts and crafts, 
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are supplemented by wooden lodges and tents. The permanent 
staff includes expert teachers and councilors. 

Camp Wawonaissa, Lake Spofford, is a summer camp for 
^Is between the ages of ten and fifteen, whose patronage is 
largely from Roman Cathohc families of the eastern states. 
Mrs. E. LeB. Crofton is house mother of the Newman School, 
Hackensack, N.J. 

Candlewood Hill Camp, Dunbarton, was opened in 1914 
by Dr. Bertha C. Guild, a graduate of Boston University, and 
formerly a practicing physician. Last year it was attended by 
seven girls, from the region round about. 

Gamp Robinswood, Gilmanton, is a summer home for girls 
with excellent equipment and conapetent supervision. Mrs. 
E. G. Darrow, 12 Irving St., Newton (Jentre, Mass., is in charge 

Camp Kuwiyan, East Alton, is conducted by Miss Elizabeth 
D. Embler, Alton, N.H , for a limited number of girls who are 
personally known to her. 

The Aloha Camps include three camps, the original Aloha 
Camp, established in 1905 by Mr. and Mrs. Edward L Guhck, 
on Late Morey, Fairlee, one mile from the Connecticut, and 
Aloha Club, fifteen miles distant, on Lake Katherme, near Pike, 
N.H., and Aloha Hive, six miles from Fairlee, estabhshed in 
1915. The Club was opened by the Guhcks in 1910 to provide 
for the ever increasing number of girls which the popularity of 
Aloha contmues to bring. '^The Hive” will open in 1916, for 
little girls from eight to thirteen, in charge of Miss Jessie Richard- 
son. Mr. Gulick (A.B., Dartmouth ’83; A.M , Harvard ’93) 
was for ten years head of the department of English at Lawrence- 
ville, N.J. Mrs. Harriet Farnsworth Guhck (AB., Wellesley 
*87) was during the ten years with Mr. Guhck in charge of one 
of the cottages at Lawrenceville School. Smce 1899 their 
summers have been spent on Lake Morey. They have been 
remarkably successful in selecting councilors and assistants of 
great personal power with girls. Miss Bella Coale has for nine 
years been in charge of the chorus, orchestra, and choir and 
has made Aloha “the smging camp.” Miss Florence Griswold, 
for five years councilor at Aloha, has been in charge of Aloha 
Club since 1912. The eqmpment is all that could be desired, the 
organization admirable. A variety of interests sufiScient to keep 
the girls always employed and happy, enough disciphne to secure 
s^ety, health, and good order, and enough liberty to insure the 
girls a good time make the camp one to which ^Is return from 
year to year and bring their friends. The spirit of democratic 
good fellowship is nowhere more fully realized than at Aloha. 
A great feature is the inter-camp frolic at the season’s end. 

Camp Hanoum, Thetford Hill, two miles from the Connecti- 
cut, has been conducted since 1908 by Mr and Mrs. Charles H, 
Farnsworth, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univ. It is on the 
old Farnsworth homestead and the Turkish name, meaning 
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“lady,” was adopted because of an ancestral missionary to 
Turkey. There is a little pond a mile long and canoeing on the 
river. Many of the councilors return from year to year and are 
speciahsts in various camp activities. Trips are made into the 
White and Green Mountains. Provision is made for juniors, 
from eight to fourteen, seniors, from fourteen to eighteen, and 
the “College Club” is for older girls. Craft activities, basketry, 
camp cookery, wood blocking, stenciling, modeling work, jewel^ 
work, home cooking, and preserving are concentrated upon in 
successive weeks There are the usual outdoor sports, including 
ridmg, and during the last week the inter-camp festivity and 
the Thetford pageant. 

Gamp Ken-Jocketee, one mile from South Strafford, is 
conducted by Mrs. James Tyson, Jr., of South Strafford, 
a motherly personage, and Miss Emma F. Stringer, Hmg- 
ham. Mass., an energetic and enthusiastic New England lady 
of the best type, experienced in teaching girls. There is a 
large rustic bungalow with a broad veranda and a pleasant 
outlook. Though some distance from river or lake there is a 
swimming pool. Girls are provided for in small bungalows, but 
may sleep in tents if they prefer. All the usual crafts, including 
pottery, and camp festivities, are arranged for, and horseback 
riding is made a feature. 

Hokomoko Gamp, Lake Morey, Fairlee, was opened by Mr. 
and Mrs. David S. Conant in 1910. Mr. Conant (A.B., Dart- 
mouth ^91) is business manager and Mrs. Conant (Mapr Ellen 
Jones, BS., Wellesley '89) has charge of the camp life. All 
sports, handicrafts, horseback riding, and dancing are provided. 

Wynona Gamp, Lake Morey, Fairlee, is exceptionally 
equipped for comfort and pleasure both indoors and out. There 
is a golf course and tenms courts. All other camp sports and 
activities are provided including horseback nding and handi- 
crafts. The camp is owned by a stock company, but this com- 
ing season it will be under the direction of Miss Jeannie Evans, 
for many years associate-principal of Dana Hall and now joint 
principal of Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School, Boston. 

Gamp Quinibeck, South Fairlee, is a large and successful 
vacation camp established in 1911. It is now maintained by 
three equal proprietors and directors, Frank L. Bryant, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, William W. Clendenin, Wadleigh 
High School, New York City, and Anna A. Dod^e, matron of 
the camp. Horseback riding is a feature. There is an attend- 
ance of about one hundred and twenty-five girls and twenty 
coimcilors. All the usual camp sports and handicrafts are 
offered. No tents are used but there are numerous small bunga- 
lows for sleeping purposes. 

Gamp Farwell, ei^t miles from WeUs River, on a beautiful 
mountain lake, is maintamed by Miss Julia H. Farwell (A.B , 
Mt. Holyoke; A.M., Columbia), head teacher in Miss Mason’s 
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School for Chrld, Turtytown. The bungalow is the center of 
the camp life and the girls may hve in tents, canvas houses, 
or under a shingle roof tis they prefer. The camp is equipped 
with electric* lights and modem plumbing. Much is made of 
archery, and special attention is given to singing, arts and crafts, 
and cooking. 

Gamp Barnard, Malletts Bay, is maintained in connection 
with the Barnard School for Girls, New York City. 

Wuttaunoh, Nortlifiold, a recreation camp for school and col- 
lege girls first openeci in 1914 by Professor Ethan Allen Shaw, 
Norwich Univ , assisted by his wife and others. There were 
eight girls enrolled last season. All the usual outdoor recrea- 
tions are available, especially horseback riding, and attention is 
given to nature studJ^ 

The Tela-Wauket Gamps, Roxbury, in a beautiful situation 
in the heart of the Green Mountains, were established in 1912, 
by iilr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass 
The bungalows of the semor camp pop out from among the trees 
on the brink of a plateau overlooking the junior camp in the 
meadow below, and between is the central building with dming 
hall and recreation rooms Excellent saddle horses are supphed 
without extra charge and instruction in riding is given by a com- 
petent ri<hng master. Mountain climbing and campmg trips, 
swimming, tennis, handicrafts, sketchm^ and field sports occupy 
the time. Last year over one hundred girls were in camp. 

Gamp Winneshewauka, Limenburg, overlookmg Neal’s 
Lake, is conducted by Karl O Balch, resident manager. Water 
sports and horseback riding are features. 

Quanset, Cape Cod, now in its nmth season, has been con- 
ducted by Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatt, Commonwealth Ave , New- 
ton Center, Mass. In addition to the usual camp activities 
sailing, music, and weaving are taught. 

Sea Pines Gamp is situated on the seashore bluffs of the 
school property, about five minutes’ walk from the school 
building. A roomy bungalow is surrounded by ei^teen cab- 
ins and numerous tents. Last year a hundred girls were in 
charge of Miss Faith Bickford, assisted by Sea Pines teachers 
and councilors. 

Gamp Setucket, Brewster, Cape Cod, for children up to 
ten years of age, is maintained by Miss A. W. Foster, a regis- 
tered nurse. 

Gamp Portinimicut, South Orleans, Cape Cod, in 1910 
succeeded to the site and name of Mr. Bell’s Camp for Boys. 
It is conducted by Mrs. Mary F. MacDonough, 371 Talbot 
Ave., Dorchester, Mass. Three houses on a bluff above the 
beach are utilized for quarters, but those who wish may sleep 
in tents. 
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Gamp Ghequesset, Wellfleet Bay near the tip of Cape Cod, 
is beautifully situated and admirably equipp^ and admin- 
istered. It was established in 1914 by William G. Vinal (A.M., 
Harvard), instructor in nature study, R. I. Normal School, 
Providence, and Alice H. Belding (A.B., Vassar), physical 
director Randolph-Macon Women’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 
They are ass^ted by specialists in all camp activities. The 
camp house is surroimded on all sides by a broad screened 
porch. The girls sleep in lodges accommodating four, but 
there pe army tents for those who prefer. Folk dancing, 
gardening, nature study, domestic science, crafts, photography, 
and wood lore are features. 

Mrs. Norman White’s Camp for Girls, at Orleans, on 
Cape Cod, has for four seasons been conducted by her as Camp 
Nauset. This year it will be a girls* camp exclusively, offering 
musical instruction and the usual camp land and water sports. 

Gamp Catamount, Shattuckville, in the Berkshire Hills, was 
established in 1911 by Alice A. Crouch, Sea Breeze, N.Y., a 
graduate of Wells College, who studied physical training at 
the Yale and Harvard schools, and has had several years’ expe- 
rience as a director. It is on a farm by a large artificial lake. 
Instruction is given in folk and aesthetic dancing, practiced 
sketching, and horseback riding. There is also a coimcil of 
Camp Fire Girls. 

SebovFisha Camp, overlooking the Thames River, eight 
miles north of New Londom has for four seasons been con- 
ducted by Miss Marion R. Smith, R. F. D. No. 7, Norwich, 
Conn., and Christine H. Smith, instructor of physical training, 
St. Agnes School, Albany, The camp is on a farm which sup- 
plies fresh provisions. All outdoor games and water pastimes 
are provided for and handicrafts axe tau^t. 

Shampishu, near New Haven, at South End Cove, on the 
Sound, was opened in 1914 by the New Haven Normal School 
of Gymnastics. Nine ^Is were enrolled under the charge of 
Eunice R. Augur, physical director of the Beechwood Sdbiool, 
and Eula N. Ableson, director of the kindergarten training de- 
partment of the same school. 

Gamp for Girls, Mulberry Point, Guilford, is maintained 
by Mrs. Theodora Ames Hooker, Hi^ School, Saugus, Ma^., 
in four cottages on the seashore. She aims to ^ve mis of high 
school or college age a healthful vacation at a mod^ate price. 
An average of twenty-three girls was enrolled in 1914. 

Gamp Suunyside, Wilton, a recreation camp, on a farm in 
southeastern Connecticut, is ten miles from the Sound. It is 
for girls from eight to twenty and boys from eight to twelve, 
maintained by Dr. and Mrs. James F. Rogers, 447 George _St., 
New Haven. Dr. Rogers is a physician and Mrs. Rogers is a 
graduate of Vassar and an experienced teacher. 
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Gamp Harmony, at Jamesport, L.I., near Great Peconic 
Bay, is conducted for girls from eight to fourteen years old, by 
Mrs. W. M. StonehiU, assisted by Miss E. I. Giles. 

Black Elephant Gamp, Lake George, established in 1910, 
enrolled fifteen girls in 1914. The girls Eve in a two-story house 
on the edge of the lake and lead the normal outdoor hfe. A 
home atmosphere is afforded by the simple and careful chaper- 
onage of Miss Theoda F. Bush, of Dana Hall School, Wellesley, 
and Miss Kate B. Wallace of Radchffe College. 

Gamp Cedar, Schroon Lake, in the Adirondacks, is a small 
camp for girls and women from sixteen to twenty-five years of 
age, which has been conducted since 1912 by Miss Alice G. 
Fox, 4048 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Halcyon Camp, Fern Ridge, Pocono Mountains, Pa,, is 
maintamed by The Misses Metcalf’s School, Tarrytown, NY. 

Pine Tree Gamp, at an elevation of two thousand feet, in 
the Pocono Mountains, was established in 1911 by Miss Blanche 
D. Price, 905 S. 47th St., Philadelphia, Pa. The camp council 
consists of experienced teachers and college-bred women. Domes- 
tic science, nature study, handicrafts, dancing, and tutoring 
are offered and the lake and fields and mountains afford opportu- 
nity for all the usual outdoor sports, indudmg horseback riding. 

Trail’s End Gamp, on the Kentucky River, in the Blue Grass 
Country, thirteen miles from Lexmgton, Ky., on a large farm, 
was established in 1913 by Miss Mary De Witt Snyder, a gradu- 
ate of the New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. Horse- 
back riding, swimming, boating, and a two-week trip in the 
mountains and to Mammoth Cave, are featured. 

Gamp Wyndcroft, at Kingsville, among the hilk of north- 
eastern Ohio, two miles from Lake Erie, is maintained by Mrs. 
Artemas B. Luce, 44 Hamilton Road, Glen Ridge, N.J. It is 
for girls from ten to sbrteen years of age. Boating swimming, 
riding, and work in all sorts of handicrafts occupy the time. 

Gamp Michigamme, Lake Michigamme, Mich., established 
in 1911, is successfully conducted by Mrs. Caroline S Rowell, 
A.B., 8607 Indep^dence Road, Kansas City, Mo. Mrs. Rowell 
is a Christian Sdent^ but her girls are of all faiths. She had 
previously had experience in teaching and as a coimcilor in other 
camps. The camp is limited to forty girls drawn from the pri- 
vate schools of the Middle West. 

Sandstone Camp, Green Lake, Wis., overlooking the lake, 
has been conduct^ since 1912 by Miss Elva I. Holford, former 
preparatory principal at Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, and Miss 
Esther G. Cochrane (A.B., Wis. TO), of Oak Hall, St. Paul. 
Nme councilors assist them with the thirty-five girls who are 
offered the usual camp ^orts, nature study and handicrafts. 
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EXPLANATION OF TABLES 


Something of the nature and purpose of these comparative 
tables already been alluded to in the Editor^s Foreword 
(page xiv), but some further word of explanation is i>erhaps 
necessary to make the greatly condensed ii^ormation readily 
comprehensible. 

The arrangement imder each classification is geographically 
by states, beginning with Maine and continuing South and 
West, the schools of each state being arranged alphabetically. 
The purpose has been to present the most significant facts about 
each school in tabulated form so that schools of a region and 
a class may readily be compared. 

A blank tabular form with the request that it be filled in 
so far as possible was sent to each school, with notice that 
“a note accompanying this table will explain that where spaces 
are left blank, the school has failed to send the information 
requested.'^ The greater number of schools reimonded promptly, 
often with a wealth of information, from wiiich the relevant 
portions have been selected. 

The information here tabulated is in general as supplied by 
the Head of the School, and where spaces are left bla^, it is 
due to the failure of the school to furnish the information re- 
quested. In future editions it is hoped these tables may be 
made much more complete. 

The schools separately treated in the text in the chapter of 
Historic Schools will be found under their proper classification 
in the table of Boys' Schools or Co-educational Schools. 

The epq>lanatoiy headings at the top of each table, though 
necessarily abbreviated, wiU. be easily understood. All the 
tables give the Name and Location of each school, and its Head 
with the proper title. Head Master, Principal, or President. 
Where such distinction or specification is necessary a further 
indication of the Classification (Class.) of the school is given 
in the second column, as: Boarding (Bdg.); Country Day 
(Co. D); Tutoring (Tut.). 

The Date of Establishment (Est-)^ and the maximum Tuition 
(Tui.), which in the case of boardmg schools includes board, 
are given. In most of the tables there will be found also the 
number of the Faculty (Fac.); the Length of the Course 
(L. of C.); the Enrollment during the current year (Enr. '14); 
the per cent of those who returned from the previous year 
(% ret.); the number of Alumni (Al.); and the number of 
organiz^ Alumni Associations (Al. As.). In the last column 
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are f^iven such Special Features as the school emphasizes, or 
which seem most characteristic of the school. 

In the Table of Boys* Schools an attempt has been made to 
show not only the number of boys entering college during the 
decade IQOO'IO (Ent. col. *00--*10), but also, what is perhaps 
more significant, the number of those who not only entered 
but completed their coUege course and took degrees (Tak. deg. 
'OO-’IO), In justice to the younger schools whose records do 
not extend so far back the adjacent column gives the number 
of boys entering college in the year 1914 (Ent. col. *14) and the 
number of boys taking degrees in 1914 (Tak. deg. *14). 

In the Tables of both Girls* and Boys* Schools it seemed of 
some significance to attempt to give the educational and aca- 
demic associations of which the principal was a member (Head 
Master; member of) and also the academic associations of 
which the school is a member (School; member of), or the col- 
lies to which the school is accredited (School acr. to). 

In the Table of Military Schools are given not only the Date 
of Establishment (Est.) but the Date of Establishment of the 
Military System (Mil. Est.), which is often much later. The 
Hours per week devoted to instruction in Military Theory 
(H. M. Theory) and the Hours per week to Military Drill are 
recorded where known. The classification of the school by 
the U. S. War Department on the basis of the efldciency of its 
military system have been given (Class. XJ. S. War Dept.). 
The War Department annually designates ten ‘‘Honor Schools** 
selected among those of the country for the highest efficiency 
of their military system. Similarly military institutions doing 
work of collegiate grade are given the title “Distinguished Insti- 
tutions** (Dist. Inst.). Other schools whose military system is 
commendable are desimated as in “Class M.** 

In the Tables of Special Schools it has seemed desirable 
to indicate wherever possible the form of Control (Contr.), 
whether the school was a private enterprise, incorporated under 
a board of trustees, or supported by an association. For 
some of the special schools tlie Entrance Requirements (Entr. 
Requirements) and Age Limits (Age L.) established by each 
school are given as well as the Section of the country from 
which the Patronage chiefly comes (Section of Patr.). In the 
Tables of Art and Music Schools are given both the total num- 
ber of the Faculty (Fac.) and the number of the Faculty giving 
Full Time (Fac. F. T.). In the Tables of Efindergarten Training 
Schools the period of Probation (Probation) required before a 
student is accepted for final training is indicated. 

In the Tables of Camps are given the dates of Opening and 
Closing (Opens, Closes), the Fee for the full season (Fee), and, 
where so accepted, for the Half Season (H Sea.), and, where the 
distinction is made, the number separately of Instructors (Instr.) 
and Councilors (Coun.). 
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A(sr. N. E Colls. — Accredited to New England Colleges. 

Affil.— Afiaiiatcd. 

All Colls. Acc. Certs. — ^AU colleges which accept certificates. 

Am As Adv Sd, — ^Amencan Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Am Phil. As — ^Amencan Philolo^cal Association. 

Amer Phys Ed. As — ^American Physical Education Association. 

Ap Des. — ^Applied Design 

As Coll. Sch. So. St. — ^^odation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. 

As Coll. Sch. Mid. St. — ^Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland 

As. Math. Teach. Mid. St. <fe Md — ^Assodation of Teachers of Mathematics 
in the Middle States and Maryland. 

As Mid. St.--As. Coll. Sch. Mid. St. 

Cal As. of T. of Eng. — California Association of Teachers of English. 

C. D. A of A — Camp Directozs Association of America 
Ck. Sch. — Cooking School. 

Class. As. of So. & Mid. St. — Classical Assodation of the Middle West and 
South* 

Cons. — Conservatory. 

Des. — ^Design. 

Do Sc. — ^Domestic Sdence. 

Dra. — ^Dramatic. 

Ec. — ^Economics. 

Elo — Eloquence. 

Harvard T, A — ^Harvard Teachers* Association. 

Hd. Mast. As — ^Head Masters* Association. 

Head Mistr. As. — ^Head Mistresses* Association of the East. 

Head Mistr. As. Mid. W. — ^Head Mistresses* Assodation of the Middle West. 
Ho. Sc. — ^Household Sdence. 

H. Sch. Educ. — ^Hi^h School Education. 

Ind. Art — Industrial Art. 

Ini. Emp. T. A. — Inland Empire Teachers’ Assodation. 

Kind. Tr. — ^Kindergarten Training. 

Man. Tp. — ^M anual Training. 

Math. As. Mid. S. & Md. — ^Mathematical Assodation of the Middle States and 



Mt HoL — ^Mt. Holyoke* 

N. E. A. — ^National Education Association. 

N. E. As. — ^New England Assodation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

N. E. Mod. Lang* As. — ^New England Modem Language Association. 

Norm. — ^Normal. 

No. Cent. As. — ^North Central Assodation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. 
0*iy--Orator:^ 

Penn. Mus.— ^Pennsylvania Museum. 

Ph. Ed. — ^Phsrsioal Education. 

R. C. — ^Roman Catholic. 

Sch. Mast. As. of N.Y. — School Masters* Association of New York. 

Sch. Mast. Cl. of N.Y. — School Masters* Club of New York, 

S. 1^. A.— Southern Educational Association. 

Stanf. — ^Leland Stanford University. 

Tp. Sch. — Training School. 

Vas. — Yassar. 

Vocat. — V ocationaL 
Welles. — W eUesley. 
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Name 

Location 


Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui 

Fac. 

L ofC 

Enr. 

'15 

% 

ret 

mm 

Fannington, Me 

Bdg 

Geohob D Chttbch, A.M. 

Head Master 

Bil 

6 

4--6yrs. 

m 

The Lanier Home School 

Eliot, Me. 

Bdg 

hfr. andMrs Sidney 
Lanieb 

1914 

■ 

■ 

The Holdeness School 

Flymooth, N H. 

Bdg 

Rev. L Websteb, L.H D. 

Rector 

1879 

3500 

6 

Syrs 


PhilUps Exeter Academy 

Exeter, NH. 

Bdg 

Lewis Pbbbt, A B , M A. 

Pnncipal 

1781 

3150 

33 

4yrs 

572 

50% 

St. Paul’s School 

Concord, N H 

Bdg 

Rev. Sam’l S Dbubt, A B. 

Head Master 

1855 

38 

6yis 


The Steams School 

Mt. Vernon, N.H 

Bdg. 

Abthob F Steabns, A.B. 

D 

4 

lOyrs 


Vermont Academy 

Saxtons River, Vt. 

Bdg. 

Dr. Geobqb B Lawson 
H ead Master 

1876 

3450 

10 

6yr8. 

72 

50% 

The Allen School 

West Newton, Mass. 

Bdg 

H. B Gebbb, A.B. 

Head Master 

1853 

3800 

7 


Berkshire School 

Sheffield, Mass 

Bdg. 

Seaveb B. Bock, A B. 

Head Master 

M 

9 

6yrs 

62 

48% 

The Browne and Nichols School 
Cambridge, Mass 

Day 

G H Beownb, A M. 

Rev. W. Reed, A M. 

B 

10 

7yrs 

120 

Chatmpy Hall School 

553 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Day 

Franklin T Kubt 

Principal 

1828 



The Coontry Pay S<^ool for Boys 
of Boston Newton, Mass. 

CoD 

SribletE Eebnr, AB. 

Head Master 

g 

11 

Syrs 

146 

86% 

The Panforth School 

Framingham, Mass. 


James C. Flagg, A.B 

Master 

B 

7 

12yr8 


The PeMeritte School 

815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 

Day 

Edwin DeMebiote, A.B. 

Principal 

B 

3 

20 

20% 

Pttmmer Academy 

Soul^ Byfield, Mass. 

Bdg 

Day 

Cbables S. Ingham, Ph D 
Master 

1763 

3650 

9 

Syrs. 

62 

50% 

The Fay Sdiool 

Southborough, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Waido B Fat 

1866 

3950 

8 

4yr8 


The Fessenden School 

West Newton, Mass. 

Bdg 

Fred. J. Fessenden, A M. 

Head Master 

1903 

1900 

11 

85 

Groton School 

Groton, Mass 

Bdg 

Rev Bndicotp Peabody 
H ead Master 

si 


160 

The Hallock Sdiool 

Great Bardbgton, Mass 

Bdg. 

Gebabd Hallock, A M. 

Head Master 

1908 

3800 

5 

7yrs 



( 270 ) 































































































SCHOOLS 


NEW ENGLAND 


AL 

A1 As. 

B 

Ent 
col '14 
Tak 
deg ’14 

Head Master; member of 

School; member of 

Special Features 

200 

1 

15 

8 

N E. As. 1 

For forty boys. 


■ 

B 


Unconventional, informal eduear 
tion. 


■ 

B 


Diocesan School of N.H. 

4,500 

6 

520 

450 

100 

90 

Hd. Mast. As. 

N E As GoH. and Sch. 

Eminftnt alumm. 


■ 

B 


Episcopal Ghorch School. 


■ 

B 


Prep for Phillips Academy. 

1,000 

5 

100 

80 

14 

12 

N.E. As of Teach of Eng. 

Superb location. Winter qports. 





Gountiy Day School features. 

92 

61 


Hd. Mast. As. 

Bemarksble, healthful location. 

450 

1 

■ 

■ 

N. E. As., Hd. Mast. As. 

Gountiy Day -School features. 


B 

B 


Prep, for Mass. Inst, of Tech. 

33 

1 

33 

13 

N. E A. 






For young boys. 

150 

1 

50 

42 

6 

2 

N E As. 

Lidividual attention. 

600 

1 


6 

5 

N. E. As., Hd. Mast. As. 


600 




For young boys. 


1 



For young boys 












( 271 ) 



















































Location 


The Huntington Sdiooi Day 

Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Lawrence Academy Bdg 

Groton, Mass 


Mr. Legate’s Private Sdliool Day 
66 Beacon St., Boston. Mass. 


The Longwood Country Day CoD 
School Longwood, Mass. 


Middlesex School Bdg 

Concord, Mass 


Mm Brook School Bdg. 

Concord, Mass Day 


Milton Academy Bdg 

Milton, Mass Day 


The Mitchell Military School Bdg. 
BiUeiica, Mass 


Monson Academy Bdg. 

Monson, Mass. Day 


The Mount Hennon SdiooI Bdg. 
Northfield, Mass. 


The Hew School Co.D. 

WeUey Hills, Mass. 


Noble and Greenongh School Day 
100 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


William W. Nolen Tut. 

Cambridge, Mass 


Iba. a. Funner, A.B , A M 1909 25 

Head Master $200 4-7 yrs 


Arthur J. Clough, A.M. 


Egbert L Cummings 


Fredbbicx Winbor 1901 15 115 

Head Master $950 6 yrs 


WxLMOT R. Jones 1911 

Head Master $800 


Franz E. Lane 

Head Master 


Alex H Mitchell, A B. 

Frmcipal 


Hxnr7 F. Dewing 

Principal 




Henrt F. Cutler, A M. 

Principal 


Edmund B. Barton, A.B. 





Phillips Academy Bdg 

Andover, Mass 


Pine Brook School Bdg. 

Worthington, Mass. 


The Powder Point Sch. for Boys Bdg. 
Duzbuiy, Mass. 


Red House Bdg. 

Groton, Mass. 


Rozhuxy Latin School Day 

Roxbury, Mass 


St Mark’s School Bdg. 

SouthboTough, Mass. 


Geo. W. C. Noble, A.M. 

Head Master 


WiLiLAM W. Nolen 

Principal 


E. H. Botsford, A M. 


Alfred E Stearns, A M., 1778 40 
LittJ). Prmcipal $150 < 


Miss R. B. Dickinson 


11 225 

8yrs 




Ralph H. Beabcb, A M. 

Head Master 


Garlbton a. Shaw, A3. 


D. 0. S. Lowell 

Head Master 


8 45 

7 yrs. 605^ 



WiLUAM G Thayer, A.B , 1865 15 140 

AJM[., D.D. 6 yis. 805? 


Edward G. Van Lennep 
Prmcipal 


The Stone School 
59 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 
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Special Features 


Vocational advice. Fhys. Train- 
ing, Y.M.CA facilities. 

Individual attention. 



For young boys. 

Prep, for Harvard. 

Small school for young boys. 

Prep for Harvard. 

For young boys. 

In an dd New England village. 

Moderate tuition. 

Keeps girls 6 yra., boys 12 yrs. 

Harvard Preparatory. 

Tutoring for Harvard College. 

A tutoring school. Personal at- 
tention. 

Eminent alumnL 



900 1250 I 22 N. E. As., Hd. Mast. As. | Episcopal Church Sdiool. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Est. 

Fac. 

Enr. 

*15 

Location 

Title 

Tui 

L ofC 

% 

ret 

Edwin Biyant Treat’s School 
Martha’s Vmoyard, Mass. 

Bdg 

Edwin B. Teeat 




Trinity School 

Lenox, Mass 

Day 

Miss Lippincott 

Principal 




The Unitrersitjr School 

899 Boylston St , Boston, Mass 

Day 

Rest F Curtis, A.B 

E C. Webster, A B ,B D 


2 

4yra 

7 

42% 

Volkmaim School 

415 Newbury St., Boston, Mass 

Day 

A L K VOLKMANN, A B 
Principal 

H 

9 

7 3rrs 

65 

65% 

Wninahain Academy 

WilbrfJiam, Mass 

Bdg. 

GatlordW Douolass 

Head Master 

g 

8 

4yis 

65 

50% 

Williston Seminary 

Easthompton, Mass 

Bdg 

Joseph H. Sawyer, L H D 
Pnncipal 


13 

4yT8 

178 

Worcester Academy 

Worcester, Mass 

Bdg 

D W Abercrombie, LL D 
Pnncipal 

1834 

19 

4yrs 


Ctoyne House School 

Newport, R.I 

Bdg. 

0 W Hunhnqton, a B. 

I^ncipal 

\m 

5 

Syis 

30 

90% 

The Morris Heists School 

Providence, R £ 

Day 

J S. French, A.B , Ph D 
Pnncipal 


10 

12 yrs. 

90 

St. George’s Sdiool 

Middletown, R I 

Bdg. 

Rev J. B. Dimak, AB, 
AM 

m 

16 

6yrs 

128 

The Shepard School 

Wickford, R.L | 

Bdg 

Day 

FbedW Burnham, M a. 

iWcipal 

1914 

4 

Syrs 


The Booth Prep, and Totormg 
School. New Haven, Conn 

Day 

Georqe a. Booth 

Pnncipal 




Bronswick School 

Greenwich, Conn 

Day 

G E Carmichael, A B. 

Head Master 


6 

3-6 yrs 

114 

75% 

The Cheshire School 

Cheshire, Conn 

Bdg. 

Paul Kumpxb 

Head Master 

1794 



The Choate School 

Wallingford, Corm 

Bdg 

Geo C. St. John, A B. 

Head Master 

H, 

15 

6yf8 

|l25 

75% 

Coimecticat Literary Institnte 
SufSeld, Conn 

Bdg. 

Hobart G Truesdell 

Pnncipal 

1833 



The Curtis School 

Brookfield Center, Conn 

Bdg 

F S. Curtis, Ph B 

Prmcipal 

B 

5 

Syrs 

25 

65% 

The Gunnery School 

Washington, Conn. 

Bdg. 

J. C. Brinbmadb, a B. 

Hdfui Master 

B 

8 

60 

70% 

Hamden HuH 

Whitne 3 rv]lle, Coim 

CoD 

John P. Cdhhing, A.B., 
PhD. 

1912 

6 

30 

The Hargrove 

New Haven, Conn 

Bdg. 

PlNCSNET H HaSGROVIS 




The Harstrdffl School 

Norwalk, Conn. 


Carl A. Harstrom, AM., 
PhD 

B 

8 

Syrs. 

24 

40% 

Hopldns Grammar School 

Yale Sta , New Haven, Conn. 

Bdg 

Day 

Arthur B Woodford, 
A.M , Ph D Head Master 

B 

8 

6 yrs. 

70 

60% 
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Head Master, znember of 

School; znember of 



Special Features 


Summer at Martha’s Vineyard. 
Wmter at Helenwood, Tenn. 


Patronized by Lenox colony. 


Small classes. Individual atten* 
tion. 


10 Harv.T.A,N.E.Mod.Lang. I Harvard Preparatory. Individ- 


Five buildings. Scientific and 
Preparatory Department. 


Class, and Scient. Courses. The 
Megaron (club and trophy I'm) . 


Boys have A build boats. Out- 
door innt. camp on sch. gr’ds. 


Phj'Sical training a feature. 


Wonderful location facing sea. 


Special care for physically d^- 
cient. 


Tutoring for Yale. 


Unusually eQuixxment. 


Pzxinunent alumni. 


In a quiet New England village. 


327 

275 

16 

Am. PhiL As., Sch. Mast. As. 


120 

12 

of New York. 

1,586 

138 

14 

8 . 
8 

Ed. Mast. As., N. E. A. 


College Preparatory and Busittfaw 
Courses. 


Dudes and work outside of school. 


Modem equipment. 


Tutonng for Yale. 


Tutoring for Yale. 


Preparatory for Yale. 

























































276 BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui 

Fac. 

L ofC. 

1 

Tbe Hotchkiss School 

Lakeville, Conn 

Bdg 

Huber G Busaussi A.B , 
lattD. 

1891 

$900 

24 

4yi8 

259 

75% 

Kent School 

Kent, Conn. 

Bdg 

Fr£D£bick H Sill, A.B. 

Head Master 

■ 

10 

5 yrs 

WE 

m 

The Kuig School 

Stamford, Conn. 

Bdg 

Day 

K E Reuibice, a B., M S 
Head Master 

1876 

$150 

6 

11 yrs 

72 

78% 

The Loomis Institute 

Wmdsor, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

N. H. Batgheweb, A.M 
Head Master 

1914 

9 

4yr3 

42 

Ponfret School 

Pomfret, Conn 

Bdg 

Rev Wic. Beach Olmsted, 
L H D. Head Master 

g 

11 

6 yrs. 

130 

The Ridge Sdiool 

Washington, Conn 

Bdg 

Day 

Mrs W G. Brinsmadb 

g 

3 

12 

fiidgefield School 

Bidgefield, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Roland G. Mulpobd, A.B , 
Ph.I>. Head Master 


7 

6 yrs. 

39 

54% 

The Rosenbaum Tutoring School 
New Haven, Conn. 






Rozbuxy Tutoring School 

New Haven, Conn 


J. W. Lowbancb 

Director 

■ 



Rumsey Hall 

Cornwall, Conn. 

Bdg. 

L. £[. SCETTTTB, A B., A.M. 

Head Master 




Salisbury School 

Salisbuiy, Conn. 

Bdg 

Rev. Qbo. E. Quailb, M.A. 

iBiil 

la 

7 

6 yrs. 

57 

60% 

The Sanford School 

Redding Ridge, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Daniel S Sanbobd 

Head Master 




Stamford Preparatory Sdiool 

Stamford, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Alfred 0. Robjent 

Director 




The Taft School 

Watertown, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Horace D. Taft, M.A. 

Head Master 

H: 

16 

5 yrs. 

170 

73% 

The Thorpe School of Tutoring 
Stamford, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Edward 0. Thorpe 




Umversily School 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Day 

Vincent C. Peck, A B, 

Head Master 

g 

4 

4 yrs. 

50 

70% 

The Univmsity School 

New Haven, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Georgs L Fox, A.M. 

Principal 




Westminster School 

Sunsbuzy, Conn. 

Bdg. 

W. L. Cushing, A B., A.M. 

1888 

10 

6yr8. 

68 

75% 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


The Adirondack-Florida School 
Rambow Lake, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

L H. Somers, A.B. 

Head Master 

fRBI 

6 

5 yrs. 

27 

70% 

Albany Academy 

Albany, N.Y. 

m 

Henry P. Warren 

Prinripal 

1813 


200 

AUen^Stevenson School for Boys 
50 E. 57th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Francis B Allen, A3. 

R. A. Stevenson, A3. 
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Agriculture, Business, College 
Prep. Coulees. lOO-acre farm. 

Episcopal Church School 

For young boje from 5 to 7 years. 
Home care. Healthful c’try. 

900 feet above the sea. 118 
acres Lake a mile long. 

Tutoring for Yale. 


Tutoring for Yale. 


For young boys only. 


Episcopal Church School. 


A school on a farm. 


New buildings Thorough in- 
struction. 



200 I 25 I Hd. blast. As., N. £ As. I Small classes Tutoring. 


350 76 8 

3 70 6 



Preparatory for Yale. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


100 


Hd. Mast. As. 


Wmter at Cocoanut Grove, Fla 


MihtaiyDnll required. Cavalry 
troop. 


Special attention to physical de- 
velopment. 


















































m 


Name 

Class 

Head (with degreesj 

Est. 

m 


Location 

Title 

Tui 

L ofC 

IB 

The Barnard School 

W. 244th St , N.Y City 

Day 

Wm L Hazen, A B ,LL B 
Head Master 

1886 

■ 

■ 

Bedford School 

Bedford, NY. 

Bdg 

R S CoNOVEB, Jr 

Head Master 


■ 

H 

Berkeley School 

7:M St & W . End Ave , N Y. City 

Bdg 

Day 

M S. H Ungeh, A.B ,A M 
Head Mabter 

1880 

SIOOC 

10 

11 yiB 

120 

60% 

Bovee School 

4 E. 49th St., N.Y City 

Day 

Kate Bovee 


H 


The Brown School of Tutoring 
241 W 75th St . N Y City 

Bdg. 

Day 

F. L. Brown, S B. 

Head Master 

1910 

14 

4 yis 

81 

The Browning School 

W 55th St, N.Y. City 

Day 

John A. Browning, A.B , 
AM 

1887 



The Buckley School for Boys 
696 Madison Ave , N Y. City 

Day 

B Lord Buckley, A B 

Head Master 


7 

8yrs 

30 

90% 

The Carpenter School 

310-312 W End Ave , N.Y. City 

Day 

H M Carpenter 

Head Master 

H 

■ 

■ 

Caacadina School 

Ithaca, NY 

Bdg. 

C. W. Parsbll, a M 

Principal 

1870 

■ 

90 

Christ Church School 

Kingston-onrHudson, N Y. 

Bdg. 

Rev J. Morris Coerr 

Rector 

B 

3 

12yrs 

15 

75% 

Collegiate School 

241 W. 77th St , N.Y City 

Day 

Arthur F Warren 

Head Master 

H 

■ 


Columbia Grammar School 
93dSt.&Cent.Pk.W..Ny City 

Day 

B. H Campbell, A M. 

F. F. Wilson, A.M. 

B 

■ 


The Craven School 

hlattituck, L.I , N Y. 

Bdg. 

C. E Craven, A M , D.D. 

B 

2 

100% 

The Cutler School 

49 E 61st St., N.Y. City 

Day 

A. H Cutler, A.B., Ph D 

1876 

$500 

11 

12yT8. 

H 

The Hatbush School 

Newkirk Ave., Brooklyn, N Y. 

Day 

Dwicht R. Little 

Principal 




Franklin School 

IS W. 89th St, N.Y. City 

Day 

Dr Otto Koenig 

Principal 

1872 



The HacJdey School 

Tanytown, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Walter B Gage, A B. 

Head Master 

1899 


120 ' 

Hamilton institute for Boys 

599 W. End Ave, N.Y. City 


N. A. Shaw, Jr , A B.M A 
Principal 

1892 

10 

85 

Heathcote School 

Harrison, NY. 

Bdg 

Arthur D. Aybauuf, A B. 

m 

H 


The Holbrook School 

Bnarchff Manor, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Dwight Holbrook 

B 

H 

80 

Hoosac Sdhool 

Hoosac, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Rev. Edward B. Tibbits 

■ 

B 


Horace Mann School 

W.246thSt,N.y.City 

Day 

Virgil Prettiman, A.B., ] 
A M , Ph.D. Principal 

a 

B 

250 
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Special Features 

Country Day feature. 

For young boys. 

All-day care of day students. 

For young boys. 

A tutonng school. Individual 
work. 

High-class tutoring sdiool. 


Small classes. Culture of the 
small boy 

Individual attention. Manual 
tnuning. 

Tutoring for Cornell. 


English educational system. 
Special attention to little boys. 


Oldest pnvate school in United 
States. 



Eminent alumni. 




Kindergarten and Elmentaiy 
only. 

Complete courses from Primary 
to College. 

Beautiful situation. Lower sch. 
a half Tyiilft distant. 

College preparation and athletics 
emphasized. 

For young boys. 


Overlooks forty milw of the Hud- 
son. 

Episcopal Church School. 


1 


350 


40 


Hd. Mast. As., As. Mid St. 


Country Day School 15-acre 
playground. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (aith degrees) 

Title 

£st. 

Tui 

Fac. 

L.ofC 

Enr 

’15 

% 

’ ret. 

The Irving School 

35 W.mSt.NY City 

Day 

Lodis D Bat. A B , A M , 
Ph D Head Master 

1890 

$45( 

12 

11 yrs 

80 

75% 

Kelvin School 

331 WwOth St , N.Y City 


G. A. L Dionne, A M 

Head Master 

■ 


15 

Kirmayer School 

34E.C0thSt.,NY.City 

■ 

F H KiaMATEB, S B 


7 

10 yrs 

42 

70% 

The Kohut School for Boys 
Riverdale-on-Hudaon, N.Y. 

Bdg 

CoD 

H. J Ettoel, A.B 

Henby Fbibdeich 

B 



Kyle School 

Imngton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Dr Paul Kyle 

B 



The lake Placid School 

Mirror Lake, lake Placid. N.Y. 


JoBN M Hopkins, A.B. 

1905 

8 

40 

La SaUe Academy 

44 E. 2d St., NY. City 

■ 

Rev BROonsB Abnold 

Principal 

1848 



La Salle Institute 

Troy, NY. 

■ 

BnoxBEBS op the Chbis- 
TiAN Schools 

1853 



Loyola School 

ParkAve.NY City 


Rev David W. Hearn 

Principal 

M 



Mackenzie School 

Monroe, Orange County, N Y. 

B 

Rev. J. C. Mackenzie, A3., 

Ph D. Director 

B 

12 

Byrs 

100 

Massee Country School 

Bronxville, N.Y. j 

Bdg. 

Day 


g 

6 

12yi8 

62 

80% 

The Mountain School 

Allaben,NY 

Bdg. 

£. G. Brown, A B , M D. 

Director 

B 

5 

Syrs 

32 

50% 

New Tod: Prepaxatoxy School 

15 W. 43d St., N.Y, City 


Emil E. Camebbb, M.A , 
LL B Principal 

1888 

$150 

15 

B 

Brooklyn Branch N.Y. Prep. Sch. 
545 Franklin Ave , N.Y. City 


Emil E Camebbb, M A., 
LL B. Principal 

1888 

$150 

15 

H 

Dwight School 

15 W. 43d St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Emil E Camebbb, M.A., 
LL B. Principal 

g 

10-15 

B 

Nichols School [NY. 

Axnheist & Colvin Sts., Buffalo, 

Co.D. 

J. D. Allen, A B , A M. 

Head Master 

H 

11 

6 yrs 

135 

60% 

Pawling School 

Pawhng, N.Y 

Bdg 

F. L Gamage, A.B. 

Head Master 

B 

11 

5 yrs 


Mr. Alfred TV'.Pinneo 

801 Madison Ave., NY. City 

Day 

Alfred W. Pinned 

1914 



Polytechnic Preparatory School 

99 Livingston St , Brooklyn, N Y. 

D^ 

F. R. Lane, A.M., M D. 

Head Master 

1889 

9yrs 

500 

Prospect Heights School 

51 7thAve, Brooklyn, NY 

Day 

Wm K. Lane, A B. 

Principal 

1899 


65 

The Baymond Biordon School 
Highland, Ulster County, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Raymond Riobdon 

]^eEddent 

11 

7 

7 yrs. 

Is" 

85% 

Repfon School 

Tanytown, N.Y, 

Bdg. 

0. C. Roach 

Mrs L. M Henly 

1906 1 








































































MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


m 


Al. 

AI As. 

B 

Ent. 

col. ’14 
Tak. 
deg. ’14 

Head Master; member of 

School; member of 

Special Features 

350 

85 

10 

Sch Mast. As. of N. Y , As. 
Mid St. 

Individual attention. 





Individual attention. 

50 

4 

1 

2 


Individual attention. 





For boys of Jewish families. 





Mihtary Drill a feature. 





Wmter at Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 





R. C. School. 





Military DnlL R. C School. 





R C. School. 

500 

4 

200 

13 

Hd Mast As. 

Summer session. Individual at* 
tention. 

100 

1 

100 

8 

Sch. Mast. As. of N.Y., NJEi.A. 

Small classes. 



2 

Sch. Mast. As of N.y..N.B.A. 
Amer. Phys. £duc. As. 

Open-air living. 

12,000 

500 

50 


Rapid, but thorough ’s^orfc. Pre- 
raratory for R^ents and Col* 
lege. AH under the same con- 
trol. 

5,000 

300 

25 


1.000 

ISO 

20 




22 

5 

Hd Mast. As. Co. D. Schools. 

Country Day features. 

200 

6 

45 

36 

22 

12 

Hd. Mast. As. 

Excdlent equipment. Strong 
faculty. 




Sch.Mast.As.ofN.Y. 

Preparatory. 





Preparatory Department of Poly- 
technic Institute. 





College preparation. 





Out-of-door program daily. lit* 
dividual attention. 


For young boys. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 


Head (with degrees) 

Est 

Pac 

Enr 

’15 

Location 


Title 

Tm 

L. of C. 

% 

ret. 

Riverdale Coimtry School 

Riverdale-on-Hudson, N.Y 

Co.D 

Bdg 

Fsank S. Hackbtt, a B 
Head Master 

1907 

$85C 

10 

1 9 yrs 

80 

70% 

RiYerriew Academy 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Bdg 

Cnm^ENT C Gaines, A.B., 
AM.,BL,LLD 

1836 

■ 

i 

Roger Ascham School 

White Plains, NY. 

Day 

Mrs Joseph Allen 

1910 

■ 

i 

Rugby School 

Syracuse, N Y 


Frank R Sheridan, A B. 

Director 


■ 


St. Ann’s Academy 

153 E. 76th St, N.Y. City 

Bdg. 

Day 

Brother Dacianus 

Director 

1892 

675 

20 

4 yrs 

340 

68% 

The St. Bernard’s School 

111 E 60th St . N.Y. City 

Day 

Mr Jones 




St Paul’s School 

GaidenCity, N.Y 

Bdg 

Day 

Walter R. Marsh, A.B. 

Head Master 

B 

10 

6 yrs. 

130 

Somes School 

Aurora, N.Y. 


Albert Somes, A B 




The Stone School 

ComwaU-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Q 

Altan E Dtterr, A.B. 

Head Master 

1867 

1800 

10 

9 yrs. 

70 

72% 

The Sturgis Sdiool 

Ithaca, N.Y. 

Bdg 

Day 

CoNT Sturgis, A B 

m 



Trinity School 

139 W. OlstSt.NY.City 

1 

Rev Lawrence T. Cole, 
PhD.,DD. 

Q 

20 

4yrs 

305 

75% 

Westchester Academy 

White Plains, N.Y. 

■ 

Mr. & Mrs. C. Wollmann 

1913 



Woodland School for Boys 

PhoBoicia, N Y. 

Bdg 

Erwin Spink, A B. 

Head Master 


4 

8yrs 

18 

75% 

Blair Academy 

Blairstown, N.J. 

Bdg 

Day 

JohnC. Sharps, A.B ,A M., 
D D. Principal 

1848 



Carteret Academy 

Orange, N J. 

Bdg 

Day 

C. A. Mead, A B 

0 A. Beverstock, A B. 

m 

10 yrs 

70 

Kingsley School 

Essex Fells, N J. 

Bdg 

Day 

J. R. Campbell, M A. 

H 



The lawrencerille School 

LawrenceviUe, N.J. 


Rev. S. J. MacPherson 

Head Master 

1884 

20 

400 

Mr. Leal’s School for Boys 

Plainfield. N J. 

Day 

John Leal 

Principal 

m 

■ 


Montclair Academy 

Montclair, N.J. 

m 

J. G. MacVicar, a M 

Head Master 

5 

■ 

180 

Morris Academy 

Momstown, N.J. 

Day 

Harry W. Landpbab 

Principal 

vm 

6 yrs. 

50 

Morristown School 

Momstown, N.J 

Bdg. 

Day 

F. C. Woodman, A.B. 

Head Master 

1898 


75 

Newark Academy 

Newark, N J 

Day 

W. Parrand, A,B , A.M. 

Head Master 

1792 
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Special Features 



For young boys. 


450 53 13 Sch. Mast As of N Y.» Hd. I For young bons Fine and 


6 Mast As 


healthful location. 


Episcopal Church School 


Frovu^ fw^ltoys aw^^ls 


As Math Teach. Mid. St. & In CatablK L500 feet elevation. 
Md. Home life. 315 acres 
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BOYS* SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui 

Fac. 

L.ofC, 

Enr. 

*15 

% 

ret. 

Ne'ffouui School 

Hackensack, N J 

Bdg 

J. A. Locke, A M., LL D 
Head Master 

1900 

■ 

60 

The Peddle Ihstitate 

Hightstown, N J. 

Bdg 

R. W. SWBETlAND, A M. 

Head Master 

H 

18 

4yrs. 

325 

60% 

The Pennington School 

Trenton, N.J. 

Bdg 

Day 

Fbank MacDanibl, D D 
Head Master 




Pingiy School 

EIijiabeth,NJ. 

Day 

David Magib, Jr 

Head Master 

1861 



Piinceton Preparatory School 
Princeton, NJ. 

Bdg. 

John B Fine, A B. 

Head Master 

1876 


60 

The Princeton Sommer School 
Pnnceton, N J. 

Bdg 

C. R Mobet, a M 

Pnncipal 

1891 

8 

10 wks 

90 

Rntgers Prefatory School 

New Brunswick, N J. 

Bdg 

Day 

Wm P. Kelly, A M 

Head Master 

1766 

$525 

7 

6yr8 

84 

65% 

Stevens School 

Hoboken, N J. 

Day 

Feank L. Sevenoak, A.M 

1870 


300 

Sommit Academy 

Summit, NJ. 

Bdg. 

Day 

JA2I1ES Heard, A M 

Principal 

m 

3 

lOyrs. 



Day 

William H. Klapp 

Head Master 

1785 


250 

Allentovn Preparatory School 
Allentown, Pa 

Bdg 

Day 

F. G Sigman, a B , a M 

■ 


130 

Bellefonte Academy 

Bellefonte, Pa. 

Bdg 

Day 

James R. Hughes, A.M. 

Head Master 

1805 


n 

Bethlehem Preparatory School 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bdg. 

H A Fobbing, B S 

Head Master 

1878 

$450 

10 

4 yrs 


Brown College-Prep. School 

Broad & Cherry Sts , Phila., Pa. 

Day 

Alonzo Brown 

George J Brown 



200' 

The Cedarcroft School 

Kennett ^uare. Pa. 

Bdg 

Jesse B. PRilips, A M. 

Head Master 



40 

Chestnut Hill Academy 

Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

J. L. Patterson 

Head Master 

1861 


200 

Conway Ball 

Carhsle, Pa. 

Bdg 

Day 

W.A Hutchinson, Fed D. 

Head Master 

1783 



De lancey School 

1420 Fii^ St , Philadelphia. Pa. 

Day 

Coleman P. Brown, A B. 

Head Master 

1877 


240 

Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Bdg 

Day 

T. G. Helms, A B., A.M, 

ES9 

1^ 

12 

4 yrs. 

200 

53% 

George H. Thurston School 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Day 

WiLLEAM B. Church 

Head Master 

1908 



Germantown Academy 

Germantown, Pa 

Day 

WiLUAM Kershaw 




Hiaxnsbnrg Academy 

Harrisburg, Pa 

Co.D. 

Arthur E. Brown 

Head Master 

1786 

12 

4 yrs. 

■ 
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Special Features 


Fine athletic equipment. 

Literary', athletic, musical organ- 
izations 

Preparatory for Princeton. 
Tutoiing school 

Country location. New donm- 
tones. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui 

Fac. 

L.ofC 

1 

The EaTeifoxd School 

Haverford, Pa. 

Bdg 

CoD 

Edwin M. Wilson, A.B , 
AM. Head Master 

1884 

8850 

20 

lOyrs 

fl 

The Hill School 

Pottstown, Pa 

Bdg i 

Dwight R Mhigs 

Head Master 

1851 


375 

TCigirimitiirtaB Spnngs School 

Saltsburg, Pa 

Bdg 1 
Day 1 

A. W Wilson, Jr. 

1890 


200 

Maher Preparatoiy School 

827 Witherspoon BldgMPhda.»Pe- 

Day 

J F M!abes, LL B , M S. 




Maplewood Institute 

Concordville, Pa 

Bdg 

J. C Shobtudge, A.B. 

Prmcipal 

1863 



The Mercersburg Acadeiny 

Mercersburg, Pa. j 

Bdg 

W'm Mann Irvine, LL D. 

Head Master 

1836 

8530 

41 

444 

50% 

Nazareth Hall , _ 

Nazareth, Pa 

Bdg 

Rev S J. Blum 

Head Master 

1759 

B 


StLdee’s Sdiool 

Wayne, Pa. j 

Bdg 

ChablesH Stroitt, AM. 

Head Master 

1863 

B 

100 

Shady Side Academy 

Ellsworth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Day 

Luther B. Adams, A B 

Principal 

1883 

8205 

15 

6yrs 

193 

65% 

The Spiers Junior School 

Devon, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mabk H C Spiers, B S 
Head Master 

1914 

6yr8. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Swarthniore, Pa 

Bdg. 

Day 

A E. Tomlinson, B S. 

Head Master 


15 

12yrs 

140 

60% 

The Westtown Boarding School 
Westtown, Pa. 

Bdg 

William F. Wiceersham 

1799 



The William Penn Charter Sch. 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Day 

Richard M. Jones, LL D. 

Head Master 


19 

Oyrs. 

350 

76% 

Yeates School 

Lancaster, Fa. 

Bdg 

J. H SCHWACKB 

Head Master 

1857 

■ 


The Army and Navy Prep. Sch. 
4105 Conn. Ave., Wash., D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

E. Swayelt 

■ 

B 

70 

Emerson Institute 

1740 P St., N.W., Wadi., D.C 

Day 

Winslow H. Randolph 

1852 

B 

120 

Georgetown Preparatory School 
37th * 0 Sts., N.W , Wash., D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

A. J Donlon, D.D. 


21 

127 

St. Albans 

Wadnngton. D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

E. L. Gregg 

Head Master 

m 


100 

Boys* Latin Sdiool 

1020 Brevard, Baltimore, Md. 

Day 

Jambs A. Dunham 

Principal 



90 

Calvert School 

2 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 

Day 

V. M. Hillter, A.B. 

Head Master 

1897 



iKPBiSii 

Co.D. 

Frank W. Pine 

Head Master 

1897 



The Jefferson School for Boys 
Baltimore, Md. 

Co.D 

William Tappan 

1904 
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Special Features 


Proximity to Haverford College. 


Unusual success of boys m col- 
lie. Prominent alumm. 

Beautiful grounds 



Democratic. Modification of 
Pnnceton preceptorial system. 

Under Moravian control Mili* 
taiy discipline smce Civil War. 

Situated in the open country. 

In residence section. Athletic 
field 

Early educational training. 

Proximity to Swarthmore College. 

For members of Society of 
Friends only 

Historical associations. 

Episcopal Church School Over 
100 acres of field and stream. 

Prep, for IT. S. Naval and Mili< 
tary Academies. 

Nitht classes. 

R. C. School. 















































BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Est 

Fac, 

9 

Location 

Title 

Tui 

L.ofC 

Q 

Hilton Academy 

310 W. Hoffmann St., Balt., Md 

Day 


1847 

■ 

■ 

Mount St Joseph’s College 
Frederick Ave., Baltunore, Md 

Bdg 

Day 

XaTEBUN BsOTHEltS 

1876 

■ 

150 

Mt Vernon Collegiate Institate 
210 W. Madison St , Balt , Md 

Day 

Dr. W. Rbdb, a M , D D. 

1884 

$150 

7 

5 yrs 

57 

25% 

St James School 

St. James P.O., Wash Co., Md 

1 

A H ONDEBnON’E, A.B 

Head Master 


6 

6yr8 

45 

75% 

The Tome School 

Port Deposit, Md. 

i 

TEOMA.S S. Baser, Ph D. 

Director 

1889 



The tJnirersity School for Boys 
1901 N. Charles St., Balt., Md. 

Bdg 

Day 

W. S. Marston 

Head Master 

1880 


125 


SOUTHERN STATES 


The Chamherlayne School 

Richmond, Va 

CoD. 

C 6 Chaeberlatne, A B., 
Ph D. Head Master 

1911 

$200 

5 

9 yrs 

74 

80% 



Hampden Wilson 

Pnncipal 

1865 


90 

The Danville School 

Danville, Va. 

Q 

Wm. Holmes Davis, A.B. 

Head Master 


6 

4 yrs 

95 

66% 

The £]^scopal High School 

Alexandria, Va. 

Day 

A. R. Hoxton 

Pnncipal 

1839 


170 

The Hassanntten Academy 

Woodstock, Va. 

Bdg. 

H. J. Bencsoff, a B , A.M. 

Head Master 

H 

10 

100 

75% 

Metre’s TTniversity School 

Richmond, Va. 


John P. McGxtibb 

Prmmpal 

1865 


200 

Hoifolk Academy 

Norfolk, Va 


J F. Blackwell 

1804 

6 

7yrs 

100 

Randol^-Hacon Academy 

Bedford City, Va. 

Bdg 

E. StTMTER Smith 

Principal 

m 

9 

5yre 

199 

42% 

Randolph-Macon Academy 

Front Royal, Va 

Bdg. 

C. L Melton 

Pnncipal 

5 

10 


Richmond Academy 

Richmond, Va. 

Day 

W. L. Princb 

Dean 

B 


150 

^enandoah Collegiate Institate 
Dayton, Va. 

Bdg. 

J. H RinsBOBH 

General Manager 

1875 


600 

Sttyvesant Sdiool 

Warrenton, Va 

Bdg. 

Edwin B Kino 

Head Master 

1912 



Woodbeny Forest School 

Woodbeny Forest, Va. 

Bdg, 

J. C. Walker, A.M. 

Head Master 

1889 

$524 

10 

5 yrs. 

105 

65% 

The Asheville School 

Asheville, N C. 

Bdg 

N M. Anderson 

C. A. Mitchell 


12 

6yrs 

B 

Bine Ridge School for Boys 

Hendersonville, N.C. 

Bdg. 

J. R. Samdifer, a B. 

Head Master 

1 
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Al. 

A1 As 

B 

Ent. 

col. ’14 
Tak. 
deg ’14 

Head Master, member of 

School, member of 

Special Features 



1 


Night sessions. Summer term. 



■ 


K. C. SchooL 

600 

115 

91 

14 

7 


Essentially a tutoring school. 

1 

50 

4 

5 

Hd. Mast As 

Home life. 





Magnificent equipment. 

524 






SOUTHERN STATES 


20 



As. Hd. Mast, of (k> D. Sch. 

Individual attention. 


B 




22 

1 

B 

As. Coll. Sch. So St. 

Preparatory work emphasized. 


B 

Bj 

As.OoIl. Sch So St. 

Diocesan School of Yiiginia and 
West Virguua. 

169 

1 

72 

8 

As. Coll. Sch. So. St. 

English, Classical, Scientific, Mu- 
deal. 



■ 

As. CoU. Sch. So. St. 

Old-time day “Fitting School ” 



B 



2,027 


56 

38 

As. ColL Sch So. St., Hd 
Mast. As. 

Frepuatoiy for Randolph-Idacon 
CoUege. 




As. CoU. Sch. So. St. 

Frepsratoiy for Randolph-Macon 
CoUege. 





Largely preparatory for Rich- 
mond CoUege. 





Music Department emphasized. 





Indindual attention. 

500 

2 



As. CoU. Sch. So. St., Hd. 
Mast. As. 

Honor system administered by 
students. 

260 



As. CoU Sch. So. St. 

On 700-acre estate. Splendid 
climate. Modem equipment. 


Individual attention. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui 

Fac. 

L ofC 

Enr. 

’If 

% 

ret. 

The Collegiate Institute 

Mount Pleasant, N C 

Bdg 

G F McAlijstbs 

Principal 

1864 

■ 

100 

The Fleet School 

Highland Lake, Flat Hock, N.C 


J Seddon Fleet 

Pnncipal 

1914 

$60G 


27 

Mariesfeld Open-air School tor 
Boys Samarcand, N C. 

Bdg 

Dr C H. Hendebson 

1914 



Oak Ridge Institute 

Oak Ridge, N C 


J A Holt 

M H Hour 

1852 

$215 


246 

Trinity Park School 

Durham, N.C. 

Bdg 

Wm. W. Pbble, a B. 

1898 


160 " 

Wofford College Fitting School 
Spartanburg. S C. 

Bdg 

A W Horton, A B. 

Head Master 

1887 

$103 


200 

Academy of Richmond County 
Augusta, Ga. 

Day 

Geo. P Butler 

Prmcipal 

1783 

5yrs 


Gibson-Mercer Institute 

Boiiman, Ga 

i 

J P. Cash 

Principal 

1892 

■ 

150 

The Beam Academy 

Cave Spnng, Ga 

i 

W. H McDaniel, BS. 

President 

1838 

■ 

■ 

Locust Grove Institute 

Locust Grove, Ga. 

Bdg 

Day 

Claddb Gray, A B 

Prmcipal 

1894 

■ 

200 

Peacock School 

Arianta, Ga 

g| 

D C Peacock 

J. E. Peacock 

1898 

$125 

6 

8yrs. 

100 

Reinhardt College 

Waleska, Ga. 

Bdg 

H C. SaABF, AB 

President 


10 

12yT8 

330 

Sparks Collegiate Institute 

Sparks, Ga. 

Bdg. 

Rev. A. W. Rees 

President 

H 



Young L. G. Harris College 

Young Hams, Ga. 

Bdg 

Rev. J. A Sharp, A B 

President 

1887 

12 

6yrs 

55 

The Academy of Rollins Collie 
Winter Park, lla. 

Bdg 


M 

4yrs 

80 

The Barnes School 

Montgomery, Ala. 

E 

J. M. Barnes 

E. R. Barnes 


7 yrs 

50 

Chamberlain Hunt Academy 

Port Gibson, Miss. 

i 

W. G Martin, B S. 

President 


6 

4yrs 

HO 

50% 

Isidore Newman Manual Tr. Sch. 

New Orleans, La. 


C. C. Henson 

Principal 

1903 

24 

400 

Meridian College 

Meridian, Miss. 

Bdg. 

John W. Beeson 

Malcolbi a. Beeson 



330 

Rugby Academy 

New Orleans, La. 

Bdg 

Day 

W. B. Walls 

Prmcipal 

1894 


no 

Austin Academy 

Austin, Tex. 


WlLUAM S. RlX 

Pxindpal 

1895 


50 

Garden Academy 

San Antonio, Tex. 


Rev. A. W. S. Garden 

n 

4 yrs. 

30 
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Special Features 


Maintained by Evangelical Lu 
theran Church. 

Boy Scout movement used ai 
basis of disciphne and recieat’n 


Educational expenence of Dr 
Henderson. Individ, attention 



Preparatory Department of Trin 
ity College. 


Largely preparatory for Wofford 
College. 

Military DnlL 


Under Baptist auspices. Admit! 
girls. 

Admits girls. Under Baptist 
auspices. 

Admits girls. 


Small classes. Individual atten- 
tion. 

Military Drill required of all boys. 
Girls adxrutted. 

Methodist Episcopal School 
Co-educationaL 

Under Methodist control. 


Co-educational 


Self-help Department. 


Co-educational Kindergarten 
Elementary, and High School 

Co-educationaL 


Mihtary Dnll required. 


Preparatory for Univ. of Texas. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

Fac 

L.ofC 

Enr 

’15 

% 

ret. 

TtfareTifiiT Training School 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Bdg 

Day 


1903 


60 

San Antonio Academy 

San Antonio, Tex. 

■ 

W. W. Bon»ubant 

Prmcipal 


■ 

■ 

San IBIarcos Baptist Academy 
San Marcos, Tex. 

■ 

T G Barris 

President 

1906 

7 yrs 

250 

The Country Day School 

Louisville, Kiy. 

CoD, 

Wm. Davenport, A M. 

Head Master 

1912 

9yrs 


Cumberland College 

Wiluamsburg, Ej. 

■ 

E E Wood, A M 

President 

1888 


450 

Louisville Training School 

Beechmont, Ky. 

li 

W. H Pritchett, AM 

Head Master 

1889 

9yrs 

50 

Vanderbilt Training School 

Elkton, Ky. 

Bdg. 

W P. Mathews, A B. 

W. 0. Batts, A B 


4 

fiyrs 

92 

60% 

Castle Heights School 

Lebanon, Tenn 

Bdg 

L L Rice, Ph D. 

Head Master 

s 

10 

4yrs 

220 

The Fit^erald and Clarice School 
TuUahoma, Tenn. 

Bdg 

Day 

W. S PiTZGERAIJ), A.B. 

W L. Clares, A B. 

1904 

S125 

4 

4yr8 

90 

55% 

Grandview Normal Institute 

Grandview, Tenn. 

Bdg. 

Baticond a. Fowlbb 

Principal 

1884 


150 

The Massey School 

Pulaski, Tenn. 

Bdg. 

Feux M Masset 

Head Master 

B 

4yis 

61% 

The McCallie School 

Missionaiy Badge, Tenn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

S J & J F. McCalub 

B 



The McTyeire School 

McKemde, Tenn. 

Bdg 

Day 

Jaiubs A Robins, A.B. 

Prmcipal 


4yrs 

65 

Montgomery Bell Academy 

Nashville, Tenn 

Bdg 

CoD 

Isaac Ball, A M 

Head Master 

1867 

6yi8 

90 

The Morgan School 

Fayetteville, Term 

Bdg. 

R E. Morgan 

Prmcipal 

1899 



Peoples-Tucker School 

Springfield, Tenn. 

Bdg. 

J. A Peoples, LL B. 


4 

4yra 

76 

60% 

Piice-Webb School 

Lewisburg, Tenn 

Day 

E T Price 

Ftmcipal 



100 

IJnivermly School 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


J. R. Batlob, Jr. 

Principal 

■ 

■ 


The Uhivefsity Sdiool 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Day 

E S.WEIITS 

J.W S.Ehea 

1893 

8yrs 

130 

The XTniversiiy Sdiool 

West End Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Day 

C B Wallace 

Principal 

1886 


100 

The Webb School 

Bell Buclde, Tenn 

Bdg. 

W. R , J. M., E. R. Webb, 
Jr. 

1870 

4yrs 

250 
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1 I I I I tention. 

Coeducational. 

At foot of lookout Mountain. 


Thorough college preparation. 



College Preparatory. Large and 
prominent body of alumni. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Class 

Hoad (with degrees) 

Est 

Fac 

s 

Location 

Title 

Tui 

L ofC 

H 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Columbus Academy 

Columbus, Ohio 

CoD 

F P R. Van Sykel, A.B. 

Head Master 

1911 

$250 



Doane Academy 

Granville, Ohio 


H R Hundley, A B , A M 
Pnncipal 

$90 

10 

4 yrs 

150 

50% 

Fxanklm School 

2833 May St., Cinn , Ohio 

Day 

3 obefs E White, A B. 

G S. Sykes, A B 

■ 

12yrs 

100 

Oberlin Academy 

Oberhn, Ohio 

Bdg 

John F Peck, A M 

Pnncipal 

1833 


300 

St Mary’s College 

Da 3 rton, Ohio 

Bdg. 

Rev B P. O'Reilly, D D 

B 

37 

8 yrs 

11 

TJuiTersity School 

Avondale, Cinn , Ohio 


W.E SnLWBLL,AB 

Head Master 

1903 

18 

190 

TTniversity School 

Hough A 71st St , Cleve., Ohio 

Bdg 

Day 

HabryA Petebs, AB 

Pnncipal 

B 

25 

12 yrs 

270 

85% 

Wooster Academy 

Wooster, Ohio 

Bdg 

W.E Paintee 

Principal 




Central Academy 

Plainfield, Ind 


SiHON N. Hester 

Principal 

1878 



Howe Sdiool 

Howe, Ind 

Bdg 

John H McKenzie, D D. 

Rector 

B 

20 

6yre 

212 

63% 

Interlaken School 

Rolling Prairie, Ind 

Bdg. 

Dr Edwabd a. Rumelt 
P resident 

B 


100 

Marion Normal Inshtute 

Marion, Ind 

1 

Lawrence V Jackson 




The Hniversily of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind 

i 

Rev. John Cavanaugh 



1,050 

Calvin Collie 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

E 


1876 


175 

Detroit University School 

16 Elmwood Ave , Detr., Mich. 

Bdg 

Day 

Frederick E Searle 

Pnncipal 

m 

14 

12 yrs 

130 

70% 

Ferris Mstiiate 

Big Rapids, Ind 

Bdg 

William N. Ferris 

Pnncipal 

1 ^ 


1,350 


I Bdg 

H S. Stewart 

Pnncipal 

1873 


120 

Boys’ Chicago latm Sdiool 

18 E. Division St , Chicago, HI. 


R P. Bates 

Head Master 

1894 



Bradley Polytechnic Institate 

Peoria, HI. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Theodore C. Burgess 

Director 

1897 


1,100 

Dakota-for-Boys 

Dakota, HI. 

Bdg. 

W, H. Wyler 

1913 


50 

Elgin Academy 

Elgin, HL 

Bdg 

Day 

H M. Buckley, A.B , A M. 

Principal 

m 

7 

Byrs 

50 
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Head Master; member of 

School; member of 


Special Features 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 





Preparatory for Harvard and 
Yale largely. 

Co-educationaL Largely pre- 
paratory for Oberhn College. 

College of Engbaeering (1910). 


Co-educational. 


College^ Preparatory. Manual 
tramingt phj^cal training. 

Preparatory Department of 
Wooster Coll. Co-educatVl. 

Co-educational. Under control 
of Friends’ Church. 

Preparatory for Eastern colleges 
largely. 



School plant bmlt by boys. On 
70O-acre farm. 

Normal School, Junior College, 
and Academy. 

Large R. C. School. St. Ed- 
vraxd’s Hall for Gram. Grades 

Co-educational School of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. 

Physical training College Pre- 
paratory. 

parti)^^. Co-e£Sti(^ 
Free Methodist. Co-educational. 


Thorou^ college preparation. 


Horological Department. 


All -the -year -round open-air 
school for young boys 


2,000 


No. Cent. As. 


Co-educational. 
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BOYS* SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est 

Tin 

Fac 

L of C 

Enr 

’15 

% 

ret 

Evanston Academy 

Evanston, 111 

Bdg 

Day 

N W Helm, A B , A M. 

Principal 


20 

) 4yrs 

380 

50% 

The Francis W. Parker School 
Webster Ave , Chi , 111 

Day 

Floba. J Cook 

Pnneipal 




Grand Praine Senunaiy 

Onarga, 111. 

Bdg 

Day 

Hubert Phillips, A.B 

President 

1863 

$54 

10 

t 4yrs 

no 

59% 

The Harvard School for Boys 
Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, 111 

Day 

John J Schobingbb 

Prmcipal 

1867 

12yrs 


Lake Forest Academy 

Lake Forest, III 

Bdg. 

Day 

John Wayne Richabds 
Head Master 

1857 


85 

Northwestern College Academy 
Naperville, lU 

Bdg 

C. J. Attig, a B 

Prmcipal 

g 

6 

4yrs 

83 

57% 

St. Albans School 

Knoxville, HI. 

Bdg 

Ldcien F Semnett, A M 
Head Master 

m 

Oyrs 

60 

St. Patrick’s Academy 

Momence, 111 

Bdg. 

Sisters op Sacbeo Heart 
OP Mart 


■ 

■ 

The Shnrtleff Academy 

Alton, 111. 


George M. Potter 

President 

1827 

■ 

36 

Southern Collegiate Inst. Acad 
Albion, III 


F B Hines 

Pnneipal 

1891 

■ 


Thomas Arnold School 

1302 N. State St , Chicago, HI 

Day 

Dr John Stuart White 
Head Master 

1912 

$300 

7 

9 yrs. 

36 

60% 

Todd Seminary 

Woodstock, HI. 

g 

Noble Eill^ Ph B 

Phncipal 

s 

O 

'd 

75 

66% 

The University High School 

58m St., Chicago, IlL 


Franklin W. Johnson 

Prmcipal 

1903 

40 


University School 

Dearborn Ave , Chicago, 111. 


Walter E Kqhr 

Harry N. Eussell 




Evansville Sem’y and Junior Col. 

Evansville, Wis 

Bdg 

Day 

EichabdE Blbws, Ph.D 
President 

1855 

$48 

9 

6yr8 

200 

The Galahad School 

Hudson, Wis 

Bdg. 

T W. McQuabeib 

1905 

4yi8. 


German-Engbsh Academy 

558 Broadway, hLl., Wis. 

Day 

Max Gbiebbch 

Director 


■ 

200 

Keewatin Academy 

Frame du Chien, Wis. 

Bdg. 

James H Kendbigan 

5 

■ 


Wayland Academy 

Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Bdg 

Edwin P. Brown, A B 

Prmcipal 

1855 

$300 

13 

4yi3 

L40 

m 

The Blake School 

Minneapolis, Mum. 

CoD. 

Charles B Newton 

Head Master 

1 


L66 

Pillsbury Academy 

Owatonna, Minn 

Bdg 

Milo B Price, Ph D. ] 

Prmcipal 

1877 : 

15 J 

4yi8. 

■ 

St. Paul Academy i 

St. Paul, Mum. 

Co.D. 

John De Q Briggs ] 

Head Master 

g| 


60 
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A1 


Head Master, member of 

Al.As. 

Tak deg. Tak 
'OO-’IO deg ’14 

School, member of 

1 


Special Features 



No. Cent. As , Hd. Mast As 

Equipment Location. Co-edu- 
cational. 


Co-educational. 

No. Cent As 

Preparatory to Northwestern 


Univ. Co-educational 
College Preparatory. 

College Preparatoiy. 

Tkree house dormitories. 

No. Cent. As., Miss. Val Hist Excellent lifalhiy and laboratory 
As facilities 




Episcopal. 

R. C. School for young boys. 

Prep. Dept of Shurtleff College. 
Co-educational. Baptist 

Congregational. 

Three sessions — Play, Recita- 
tions, Study. 

For young boys. 

On Univ. of Chicago Grounds. 
Co-educationaL 

College Preparatory. 

Free Methodist. Co-educational. 

Manual industrial training. 

Normal School. Co-educational 

Wmter at St. Augustine, Fla. 
Tutoring school. 


51 

13 

No. Cent. As. 

40 

11 



Small school. Baptist. Co-edu- 
cational. 















































298 BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Est. 

Fac. 

Enr. 

'15 

LocaUon 

Title 

TuL 

L.ofC. 

% 

ret. 

Jewell Latlieraa College 

Jewell, la. 

Bdg. 

K. 0. BlTTRBIli 

President 

1893 

4yis 


Monungside Academy 

Sioux City, la. 


E. A Bboww, a B , A M. 

Principal 

1894 

■ 

125 

Penn College Academy 

Oskaloosa, la. 

Day 

Ceables L. Covfin 

Principal 

1864 

■ 

170 . 

Salt Lake Collette Institute 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Bdg. 

Day 

Dr. H. W. Rehbrd 

Principal 


■ 

100 

Weber Academy 

Ogden, Utah 

Bdg 

Day 

Jaess L. Babebr, a B 

Principal 

B 

23 

6yrs 

446 

St Stephen’s Sdiiol 

Colorado Springs, Col. 

Bdg. 

Day 

RALfS E. Bootsby 

B 


25 

Ottawa University Academy 

Ottawa, £an. 

■ 

Silas E Pbice 

Principal 

1885 

4yre. 

100 

Southwestern Academy 

Winfield, Kan. 

■ 

Abthub L. Sxiczbl 

Principal 

1885 

■ 

70 

Washbum Academy 

Topeka, Kan 


Wilson C. Wheeler 

Prmcipal 

1865 

■ 


The Countxy Bay School 

Kansas City, Mo 


Ralph Hoffmann 

Head Master 

H 

8 

Syra 

78 

76% 

David Panfcen, Jr., Sch. of Mech. 
Trades St. Louis, Mo. 


Lewis Gustafson 

Superintendent 

B 

2yi8 

800 

The Manual Training Sdiool 
Wash. Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 


WlLUAM R. ViCKBOT 

Prmcipal 

1879 

4yi8 

150 

The Piindida 

Pnncipia Park, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs MabtK. Moboan 

Prmcipal 

1898 


200 

Smith Academy 

Van Veeien Aye , St. Louis, Mo 

Day 

Pbanx Hamseeb 

Principal 

1884 


200 

The University School for Boys 
365 N. Boyle Ave , St. Louis, Mo 

Day 

Fbanxun Kean, A B. 





PACIFIC COAST STATES 


De Koven School 

South Tacoma, Wash. 

Bdg. 

Day 

X>E Los S PULFORD, A.M. 

J. R. Eden, AJB. 

W| 

4yrs. 

40 

Bouston School for Boys 

Spokane, Wash 

Bdg. 

Day 

E. F. Strong 

Piinrapal 



50 

Seattle Seminary and College 
Seattle, Wash. 


Alehanper Beers 

President 


4yis 

200 

Mt Angel College and Seminary 
Mt. Angel, Ore. 

Bdg. 

Benedictine Fathers 

1887 

■ 

70 

.Evans School for Bora 

Mesa, Aiiz 


H. David Evans 


n 

20 

Belmont School 

Belmont, CaL 

Bdg. 

W. T Reid 

Head Master 

1885 

$900 

1$ 

8yrs. 

100 
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Special Features 


Co-educationaL 

Methodist Ei^opaL Co-edaca- 
l^onal. 

Prep. Dept, of Penn. College. 


Co-ed. Presbyterian. Prep. 
Dept, of Westminster College. 



Small Episcopal School. 

Baptist. 

Co-educational. Prep. Dept, of 
Southwestern College. 

Congre^tionalist. Co-educa- 
tional. 

New buddings. 22 acres. 

For men and boys over 14. 

For boys over 14. 

Christian Smence School. Mili- 
tary dnll. 

Prep Department of Washington 
Univ. 

Small Preparatory SchooL 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 
































3IHI BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

1 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

91 


1 

Boone’s Merstly School 

Bcriceley, Cal 

Bdg. 

Benjamin Weed 

Head Master 

1 

■ 

70 

The Deane School 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

1^1 

Joes H Dam, Jr 

Prmcipal 

1911 

■ 

40 ' 

The EQcks School 

Santa Barbara, Cal 

Day 

RME£6oni,AM 

Prmcipal 

1 

4 

lOyts 

25 

72% 

Loidsboig College 

Lotdsbuig, Cal 

Bdg 

W F Eugued 

Principal 


I 

50 

Manianita Hall 

Palo Alto, Cal 

11 

W A Shedd 

Head Master 

1893 

■ 

60 

Moateztuna Momitam Ranch 
S4 Los Gatos, Cal. 

Bdg 

E A Roosas, AB 

Principal 

1 

7 

4yis 

50 

60% 

The Potter School 

PaoficAve, San Fran, Cal 

Day 

GeobgeS Poitbs,AB 
Head Master 

i 

11 

125 

Santa Barbara School 

&nta Barbara, Cal 

Bdg. 


i 

6yi8 

20 

Thacher School for Boys 

Noidhof[,Cal 

■ 

Seebiuk D Tebcebb 

Head Master 

H 

12 


Thnop Academy 

Pasadena, Cal 

1 

CabuionE Ddbueu, 
Prmcipal 

! 

9 

9 

Trimly School 

846 Stanyon St , San Fran., Gal 

Day 

Leon H Rogeb 

Principal 

i 

■i 

9 

Twin Oaks Banch School 

San Marcos, Cal 

Bdg. 

LeONABI) A. JOBDAN 

Prmcipal 


5 

15 

13tt Meisity School 
Califoni]aSt,SanFran,Cal 

Day 


1867 
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MILITARY 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


Name 

Location 

Head (with degrees and mil- 
itary qualifications) 

Title 

Contr. 

Mil 

Est. 

Est. 

Tui. 

Fac. 

L ofC 

H M. 
Theory 

Dnll 

Clason Point Militaxy Acadenv 
(Bronx) N Y. City. NY 

Bev. Bboxeeb EnsroMn 

Principal 

i 

1883 

$350 

■ 


The Manlius Schools 

Manhus, N Y 

Gen. Wm. Vebbeck 

President 

■ 


19 

Gyrs 


Mohegan Lake School [N Y. 
Mohogan Lake, Westchester Co. 

A. £ LnmEB, A M. 

C. E. Smith, A.M. 

■ 

1880 

$650 

8 

4 yis 


Mt. Pleasant Academy 

Ossining. N Y. 

C. F. Bbtoib, A.B , A-M 
Principal 

Tnis. 

m 

5 yrs 


New York Mihtary Academy 
ComwaU<K>n-Hudson, N Y- 

Col S. C. Joi^s, C £. 

Superintendent 

Inc 

9 

24 

4 yrs 

2 hrs 

1 hr. 

The PeekdEffl Mihtaiy Acad- 
emy PeekskiU, N Y 

J C Bitcheb, AM. 

C A Robinson, Ph D. 


9 

12 

4 yrs 

4his 

St John’s School 

Ossining, N.Y. 

Rev W. A. Rannet, A M., 
Pd B. Principal 


9 



Bordentown Militaxy Inshtute 
Bordentown, N J. 

Rev. T. H. Landon,^A.M., 
D.D. Principal 


9 

15 


New Jersey Mihtaiy^radmy 

Maj C. M Duncan 

Principal 


9 

8 

6 yrs 


Pennsylvania Military College 
Chester, Pa. 

Col. C. E. Htatx 

President 

Trus. 

1858 

9 

4yTs 


Wenonah Militaxy Academy 
Wenonah, Pa. 


Trus. 

9 

11 


Bnarley Hall Militaxy Academy 
PoolesviUe, Md 

S. J Lodoe 

Supexmtendent 


B 

4 

8 JTS 


Charlotte Hall School [Md 
Charlotte Hall, St Mary’s Co 

Maj. G. M. Thomas. A M. 

Principal 

Trus 

1850 

1796 

$180 

6 

4H hrs. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Augusta Militaxy Academy 

Fort DejSance, Va, 

T. J. & C. S. Rolbeb, Jr. 

Prmcipals 


$340 

8 


Fishbume Militaxy Academy 
Waynesboro, Va. 

Maj M H. Eudoins 

Principal 


9 

6 


Fork Union Mflitaxy Academy 
Fork Uiuon, Va. 

C. W. Habdt 

President 

1903 

1897 



The Shenandoah Valley Acad- 
emy Wmchester, Va 

B. M. Roszel, AJB , Ph D. 

Principal 

Trus. 

1895 

$375 

5 


Staunton Militaiy Academy 
Staunton, Va 

CoL W. G. Kabub, Ph.D. 

Principal 


9 

18 

5 yrs. 
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SCHOOLS 

MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


Enr. ’15 

%ret 

No 

ColL 

Class. U. S. War Dept. 

School acr. to 

Special Features and Equipment 




R. C. School 



Honor Sch., 1904-14 

Cavalry Branch. Two schools: Prep, 
and Young Boys. 




Small daases. 




Junior Department. 

226 

72% 

12-25 

Honor Sch , *14 

All Colls. Acc. Certs. 

Cavalry, Infantry, and Band. Pine 
Athlftflft Field Gymnasium. 

168 

75% 

15 

All Colls Acc. Certs. 

Two schools: Prep, and Young B(^. 
Complete athletic and physicm equip. 




Separate School for Younger Boys. 




Strong faculty. 




Freehold MiL Sdi. for Younger Boys. 




Prep. Dept, fits for College. 




U. 8. Army QfElcer detailed. 




New Barracks and Gym. 

84 

94% 



Business and Classical Courses. 


SOUTHERN STATES 





125 acres with large campus. 








Under Baptist auspices. 








U. S. Army Officer detailed. 
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MILITARY SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Head (with degrees and mil- 
itary qualifications) 

Title 

Contr. 

Mil 

Bst. 

Bst. 

Tui 

Fac. 

L ofC 

H M. 
Theory 

Drill 

Virgmia Militazy Institute 

Lexington, Va 



1835 

■ 

B 

Greenbrier Presbyterial Mili- 
tary Sch. Lewisburg, W Va 

Col H B Moore, A M 

Principal 



8 

7 yrs 


The Bingham School 

Asheville, N C. 

Col R Bingham 

Supenntendent 


1793 



The Bingham Sch. at Mebane 
Mebane, N C 

Col P. L. Gray 

President 


1897 



Homer MQitary School 

Charlotte, N C 

J C Horner 

Principal 


1851 



Bailey Military Institute 

Greenwood, S C 

Col F N K. Bailey 

President 





The Citadel 

Charleston, S C 

Col 0. J Bond 

Supenntendent 


1842 



Porter Military Academy 

Charleston, S C 

Rev. Walter Mitchell 
R ector 

True 

1890 

B 

15 

4yr8 

Ihr 

4 hn 

Georgia Mflitaxy Academy 

CoUege Park, Ga. 

Col J C Woodward 

President 

■ 

H 

B 


Georgia Militazy College 

MilledgeviTle, Ga 

Col 0 R. Horton 

President 

i 

1879 

B 


Gordon Institute 

Bamesville, Ga. 

B, T Holmes 

President 

1890 

1862 

B 


Riverside Mditaxy Academy 
Gainesville, Ga 

Sandy Beaver 

President 

Pnv 

1908 

3370 

10 

6 hrs 
12hr8 

Flonda MQitaiy Academy 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Col G W. Hulvbt 

Supermtendent 


3376 



The University Military School 
Mobile, Ala 

J. T. Wright 

Principal 

Pnv 

1893 

1893 

3180 

6 

5 yis 

2 hrs. 

4 hrs 

Gulf Coast Mihtazy Academy 
Gulfport, Miss 

Col J. G Hardy 

Col R. B. McGehee 


1912 



Jefferson Military College 

Washington, Miss 

Col R. A Burton 

Supenntendent 

Trus 

1829 

1802 

3261 

8 

4yTS 

Ihr 

5 hrs 

Amarillo Militazy Academy 
Amarillo, Tex 

B G Lowrbt, LLH 

President 

1913 

■ 

B 


The Peacock Military CoUege 
Sian Antonio, Tex 

Wesley Peacock 

||H 

m 

B 


West Texas MiUtary Academy 
Alamo Heights, Tex. 

J. F. Howard, A B. 

Principal 


■ 

B! 


Kentucky Military Institute 
Lyndon, Ky 

Col. C. W. Fowler 

Superintendent 

Inc 

1845 

B 

13 

6-7 yrs 

4 hrs. 

5 hrs. 

The Columbia Military Acad. 

Columbia, Tenn 

Col 0. C. Hulvey 

President 


B 



Sewanee Military Academy 
Sewanee, Tenn 

Col D G. Gravens 

Head Master 


1908 
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Enr ’15 

No 

Coll 

Class U S War Dept. 


Special Features and Equipment 

% ret. 

School acr. to 




Organiz«i like West Point. U. S. 
Army OiSIcer detailed. 

Religious instruction and influence. 

U S. Army Officer detailed. Oldest 
Boys' School in the South. 



Army Officer as Prof, of Mil Sc. and 
Tactics. 

Modeled on West Point. 



160 


540 


260 


167 



Small classes, mdividual attention. 
Outdocxr sports all the year round. 

U S Army Officer detailed. 

U. S. Army Officm* detailed. Co-edu- 
cational. 

Co-educational. 

Class Summer Naval School on lake. U. S. 


65% 




130 

110 10 
75% 


Army Officer detailed. 

New building and eqmpment. 

A small school. Does substantial prep 
work. 

Much out-of-door work and deep. 

Eminent graduates. Location, equip- 
Southem Univs. ment. 
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MILITARY SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Head (with degrees and mil- 
it^ qualifications) 

Title 

Contr. 

MU. 

Rst 

Est. 

Tui 

Fac. 

L.ofC. 

H.M. 

Theory 

Drill 

Tennessee Military Institate 
Sweetwater, Term. 

Col O.C Holyby 

President 






NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Miami Hilitaiy Institate 

Gennantown, Ohio 

Col 0 G.Bbown 

President 


IB 



Ohio Military Institote 

College Hill, Cmn , Ohio 

Col A M. HBNSSA.W 


B 



CulTer Academy 

Culver, Ind. 

Col L, Gignilliat 

Superintendent 


1894 



Morgan Park Academy 

Morgan Park, HI 

H. D. Abells 

Principal 

Trus 

1892 



Horthwestem Militaiy Acad. 

Highland Park, HL 

Col E P. Davidson 

Superintendent 

! 

m 



Rock River Militaxy Academy 
Dixon, Ilf. 

Mai. E B Floyd 

Commandant 

i 

■ 



Western Militaiy Academy 
Alton, HI 

Col. A. M. Jackson 

Superintendent 

Inc. 

1892 


18 

7yia 

3hrs 

fihrs. 

Racine College 

Racine, Wis 

Rev W F. SsEBO 

Warden and Head Master 

Tms. 

1899 

s 

12 

6yts 

Ihr. 

4 his. 

St John’s Military Academy 
Delafield, Wis 

Rev S T. Sbjythb 

Inc. 

1886 

H 

22 

4yTB 

Ihr 

6-7hre. 

College of St Thomas 

St. Paul, Minn 

Rev. H. Moynisan 

President 


1885 



Shattuck School 

Faribault, Minn 

Rev. J. Dobbin 

1913 

1867 



Kemper MHitaiy School 

BoonviUe, Mo. 

Col, T. A Johnston 

Superintendent 


1844 



Missouri Militaxy Academy 
Mexico, Mo 

Col. W. R. Kohb 

President 


1889 



St Charles MHitaiy Academy 
St. Charles, Mo. 

Col. H. F. Wameb 

President 


1831 



TTmv»sity Militaxy Academy 
Columbia, Mo 

Col. J B. Welch 





Wentworth MHitaxy Academy 
Lexmgton, Mo 

Col. Sanpfobd Sellbbs 

Trus. 

1881 


13 

Shis. 

6hi% 

St John’s Militaxy School 
Salina, Kan 

Rev M. B.Stbwabt 

Principal 





Kearney MHitaxy Academy 
Kearney, Neb. 

Rev. R. B H. Bell 

Rector 

] 

1892 



New Mmdco Military Institute 
Roswell, N.M. 

CoL J. W, Wilson 

Supenntendent 

] 

L898 
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Enr* *15 

No. 

CoU. 

Claes. TJ. S. War Dept. 

Special Features and Equipment 

%iet. 

School acr. to 





n. S. Army Officer detailed. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 





College Prep, and Buaneas. 




A small school Upper and lower 
schools. 

40(^500 


Honor Sch., 1906-14 

Complete Equip. Strong faculty. 
Cavahy, ArUllety, Mil. Engineering. 




Individual attention. 




At Lake Geneva, Wis , part of year. 
Naval as well as Mihtary Training. 


i 



207 

60% 

25 

Class “M” 

No. Cent. As. 

Eqmpment. Faculty. Buildings. 

97 

63% 

m 

No. Cent. As. 

Modified Mihtaiy Systran. 

230 

75% 

20-25 

Honor Sch. 

No. Cent. As. 

Episcopal. 

700 



R. C. College Prep. School 




Youngra boys in separate school 



Honor Sch , 1614 

Hig^ School, Man. Tr., Commercial, 
and Grammar School Depts. 




Small school. 

70 







Home school for thirty boys. 

160 

40% 

18 

Honor Sch.« 1914 

No. C^t.As. 

Individual attention. 


■ 


Separate dept, for younger boys. 


■ 


Only Military Sdiool in Nebraska. 

185 

■ 

Dist. Inst. 

At altitude of 3,700 feet. 
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MILITARY SCHOOLS 


Name 

Head (with degrees and mil- 
itary qualifications) 

Contr 

Mil 

Est. 

Fac. 

■ 

Location 

Title 

Est 

Tm 

L.ofC 



THE PACIFIC COAST 


Hill Military Academy 

Portlaiid, Ore. 

Dr J W. Hill 

1 

1902 



Califoxnia Militaiy Academy 
Los Angeles, Cal 

N W. Beick 

Principal 

1 

B 



The Hazrard School 

Ixis Angeles, Cal 

Rev. R. B. Gooden 

Head Master 

Trus. 

H 



EQtdicock Mihtaiy Academy 
San Rafael, Cal 

R W Sheber 

President 

■ 

1878 



Los Angeles Militazy Academy 
Los Angeles, Cal 

W. J. Bailet 

Prmcipal 

i 

1895 



Mt Tamalpais Military Acad. 

San Rafael, Cal 

Rev. A. Crosby 

Inc 


12 

4yT8 

2hr3 

Shra 

Page Militazy Academy 

Los Angeles. Cal. 

R. A Gibbs 

Inc 

1908 

H 

16 

Syrs 

None 

3hrs 

St. Matthew’s Militazy School 
Burlingame, Cal. 

Rev. W. A. Brewer 

Rector 

1866 

■ 

15 

4yTO 

Ihr 

5 hrs. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


GIRLS’ 


Name 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Est 

Fao. 

Location 

Title 

Tm 

L of a 

Hie WaToflete School 

Portland, Me. 

Day 

Miss CmsFiELD, Miss Lowell 
Pnnapals 



Motint St. Maty Seminaiy 

Manchester, N H. 

Bdg. 

SiSTBBB OF MeBCT 

1860 


Bohinson Senunaiy 

Exeter, N.H. 

Day 

Habuln M Bisbee, a B , a M. 

Principal 

1867 

S40 

15 

Syrs. 

St School 

Concord, N.H. 

Bdg 

Day 

Isabel M.Pabes 

1885 

4yx8. 

Bishop TToptrina TTall 

Burlington, Vt 

Bdg 

Day 

Ellen S. Oodbn, Ph D 

Principal 

1888 

S550 

8 

4yT8 

FarweU Hall 

Wells River, Vt. 

Bdg. 

Mrs Z G. Rollins 

Principal 



Abbot Academy 

Andover, Mass. 

g 

Bebtha. Ballet, S B 

Principal 

1829 

$600 

19 

5 yra 

Academy of Notre Dame 

Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


SisTEB Bebnabinb Mabie 

^perior 



The Misses Allen School 

West Newton, Mass 

Bdg. 

Day 

Luct E. Allen, A B. 

Principal 

1904 

$750 

6 

4r-5 yrs. 

The Bancroft Sdhool 

Worcester, Mass. 

Day 

Fbanx a. Robson, A B., A M., 
Head Master 


11 

4 yrs. 

Bradford Acaden^ 

Bradford, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Lauba. a. Enott, A.M. 

Principal 

1803 

$600 

17 

6 yrs. 

The Brimmer School 

Brumner St., Boston, Mass. 

Day 

Mabel H. CuMMuras 

Principal 

1914 


The Bxookaeld Sdiool 

North BrooUddkl, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Helen and Mabion Cooke, A B. 

1914 


The Mary A. Bomham School 
Northampton, Mass. 

Bdg 

Day 

Helen E. Thompson, AJB. 


20 

The Cambridge Sdiool for Girls 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Bdg 

Day 

Riteh Colt 

Head Mistress 

9 

15 

5 yrs. 

Miss Capen’s Sdiool 

Northampton, Mass.* 

Bdg. 

Day 

Bessie T. Capen 

Prmcipal 

1877 

$800 

28 

Miss Chamberh^e’s Sdiool for 
Giris Fenway, Boston, Mass. 

Bdg 

Day 

C. J. Chambbblatne 

1892 


lOss Church’s School 

6 Gloucester St , Boston, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Maby E. Chubcs 

Principal 

1900 


The Concord School for Girls 
Concord, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mablannna WOODHUl.1* A.B , 
AM. 

1897 

$225 

10 
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SCHOOLS 


NEW ENGLAND 


Ear. '14 

%ret 

A1 

A1.AS 

Principal; member of 

School acr to 

Departments and Special Features 




Only Private Girls* School in Maine. 




A large R. C School. 

327 

89% 

564 

2 

N. E. A , N E As. 

Domestic Arts Course Coll -trained 
faculty. 16 acres of school ground. 




Diocesan School of New Hampshire 

18 

75 % 

1 


Small classes. Prepares for college or 
life. Outdoor life, wmter and sum*r. 




College Preparatory and Vocational. 
Temporarily closed 1914-15. 

145 

50 % 

4.000 

Head Mistr. As , N. E. As. 

Acr. N. E. Colls. 

Modem buildings Outdoor life. 

Athletic Fields. Household Science. 




E. 0. School. 

41 

75% 

150 

1 


College Preparatory. 

31 



Elementary. College Preparatory. 
New school building. 

145 



Oldest school m N E. for high» educ of 
women. Col. Prep , Gen’l & Vocat. 




New school building Montessori De- 
partment. 




Open-air school 

60 

50% 

800 

1 

N.E. As , N. E. Mod Lang As . 
Yassar, Smith, Wellesley 

College Prep. Course Physical culture. 
Unusual medical advantages. 

110 

75% 

550 

1 

Head Mistr. As. 

Separate residence. Art, health, gym- 
nastics emphasized. 

155 

40% 

2,500 

N. B. As. 

Preparatory for Smith and General. 

35 



New building in the Fenway. 




Greneral, College Preparatory, and 
Domestic Science Courses 

48 



Art Department. College prepara- 
^ tion. Physical training 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tm 

Fac. 

L ofC. 

The Cartis-Peabody School 

507 Beacon St , Boston, Mass 

Day 

Elizabeth Curtis 

Lucy G Peabody 



Dana Hall 

Wellesley, Mass 

Bdg 

Day 

Helen Temple Cooee 

Pnncipal 

1881 

3850 

50 

7 yrs. 

The Elms [Mass. 

141-149 High St , Springfield, 

Day 

Charlotte W Poster 


10 

Miss Faulkner’s House of Edu- 
cation Dedham, Mass 

Bdg 

Day 

Mias Faulkner 

$1000 

5 yrs. 

Miss Gmld and Miss Evans’ Sch. 
29 Fairfield St , Boston, Maas 

Day 

Fannie C Guild 

Jeannib Evans 

1911 


Miss HalPs Sdiool 

Pittsfield, Mass 

Bdg 

Day 

Mira H Hall 

Principal 

$1200 


Miss Haskell’s School for Girls 
314 Marlboro St . Boston, Mass 

Day 

Mary E Haskell, A B. 

Principal 

1890 

$350 

11 

8 yrs. 

Hathaway House 

Milton, Mass. 

Bdg 


1901 


House in the Pmes 

Norton, Mass 

Bdg 

Gertrude E Cornish 

Prmcipal 

1912 

$1000 

11 

I<asell Seinmaiy 

Auburndale, Mass 

Bdg 

Guy M Winslow, Ph D 

Principal 

1851 

$750 

27 

4 yrs. 

The MacDuffie Sdiool 

Springfield, Mass 

Bdg 

Day 

John MacDupfie, Ph D. 

Mrs MacDuppib, AB 

1890 

$800 

16 

6 yrs. 

Maiycliff Academy 

Arlington Heights, Mass 

Bdg, 

Sisters op GhbistianEducat’n 

1913 


The Misses May’s School 

339 Marlboro St , Boston, Mass 

Day 

Mary C S May 

Pnncipal 

■ 


Miss McClintoidc’s School 

4 Arlington St., Boston, Mass 

Bdg 

Day 

Mary L McCuntock 

Pnncipal 

i 


Mount Ida Sdiiool 

Newton, Mass 

Bdg 

Day 

George F Jewett, A B , A M 
Pnncipal 

$750 

20 

4 yrs. 

Horthfidd Seminary 

East Northfield, Mass 

Bdg 

Chab E Dickerson, M S 

Pnncipal 

1879 

$135 

50 

4 yrs. 

Qouuy Mansion School 

Wollaston, Mass 

Bdg 

Day 

Mrs. H. M. Willard 

Pnncipal 

1895 

$800 

13 

4 yrs 

Resthaven 

Mendon, Mass. 

Bdg 

Catherine R. Seabury 

1912 

$900 

a 

Rogers Hall 

Lowell, Mass 

Bdg. 

Day 

Olivb S. Parsons 

Prmcipal 

$800 


The Sea Pines Home School 
Brewster, Mass. 

Bdg 

Rev. Thomas Bickford 

Pnncipal 

1907 


Standish Manor Sdiool 

Halifax, Mass. 

Bdg 

Ellen C. Dresser 

Prmcipal 

1911 


Walnut Hill School 

Natick, Mass. 

Bdg 

Day 

Charlotte H. Conant, B A. 
Florence Bigelow, M.A. 

SI 

Kw 

17 

4 yrs. 




















































































NEW ENGLAND 


3i; 


Enr ’14 

Al. 

Pnncipal, member of 

% reti 

A1 As 

School acr to 



2,000 

7 

Head Mistr As 

AUCoUs Acc Certs. 

600 

Head Mistr. As 



69 601 N E A.Hami^T.A. 

75% 1 AUCoUs. Acc Certs 



Departments and Special Feature* 


Outdoor study. 


Academic work under specialists. Art 
Music, Domestic Science 

Combmation of country life and cii^ 
life. Small classes. 

Makes specialty of prep for Biyi 
Mawr 

College preparation. 


On 45 acres of land, 1,000 feet above 
sea level. 

College Preparatory and Finishing 
History of Art studied in museums. 

Girls’ Department of Milton Academy 


Domestic Science and Arts emphasized 
Ertensive grounds and athletic fields 

Boating, swimming, riding pmphftaized 


School of Housecraft in a separate 
bldg. Italian and Spanish Course. 

R. C. School. 


Study of Frendi emphasized. Strong 
faculty. 

College Preparatory. Arts and Crafts. 


Music, Domestic Science, and Athlet- 
ics onphaidzed. 


634 810 Am As. Adv. Sd,, N. E. As., 

70% 1 N.KPhysAs. 



Athletic fields Artificial lake Lab- 
oratory, Art Room, Gymnasium. 

130 acres in woodland and farm. lim- 
ited to 12 pupils. 

In an old Colonial Mansion. 

Faces the sea. 

Home School for backward ^Is. 


600 

Head Mistr As. 

Entirely CoUege Preparatory. 40acTeE 

1 

AU CoUs. Acc. Certs. 

of grounds. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui 

Fac. 

. L.ofC. 

The Waltham School for Girls 
Waltham, Mass 


GeOBGE B BEA.MA.N, Ph D 

Prmcipal 

1860 


The Weston School 

Weston, Mass. 

Bdg 

Mrs.E Mathews-Richabdson, 
A B Principal 

1906 


Whiting Hall 

So. Sudbury, Mass 

Bdg 

E C. Whiting, B.A , B D. 

Principal 


8 ^ 

> 5 yrs. 

Whittier School 

Merrimac, Mass 

Bdg 

Day 

Mr. & Mrs. Wm Russell 

Pnncipals 

H 

11 

4yrs 

The Winsor Sdiool 

Pilgrim Hd , Boston, Mass 

Day 

Mary P Winsor 

$32£ 

33 ~ 

Syrs 

The Berkeley Sdiool for Girls 
Newport, R I 


Mrs. S. E Balch 

Rosalie M Mayer 

1914 


The Misses Bronson’s Home and 
Day School ]^vidence, R.I. 

Day 

C. C. Bronson 

1897 


Lincoln School 

Providence, R.I. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Prances Lucas, A.B. 

Prmcipal 

1884 


Tolethorpe 

Newport, R I. 

Bdg 

Day 

S. Alice Browne, A B 

E K. Simes-Nowell 

1914 


The Mary C. Wheeler Town and 
Country Sch. Providence, R,I. 

Bdg 

Day 

Mary C. Wheeler 

Principal 

1889 

$1100 

18 

The Catherine Aiken School 
Stamford, Conn 

Bdg 

Day 

Harriet B. Dbvan 

I^cipal 

1868 


The Campbell Sdiool 

Wmdsor, Conn 

Bdg 

Day 

A. H. Campbell, Ph.D , A M 
Plincipal 

1903 

$600 

9 

4yrs 

The CourtUmd School 

Bridgeport, Conn 

Day 

MaryJ. Miner 

Pnncipal 

1891 


The 1^ Sdiool for Schools 

Greenwich, Conn 

Bdg 

Day 

A H. Ely, A.B. 

E L Ely 

$1000 

15 

4yTs 

The Gateway 

New Haven, Conn. 

Bdg 

Day 

Alice E Reynolds 

Pnncii>al 

1912 

$800 

16 

4 yrs. 

Greenwidi Academy 

Greenwich, Conn 

Day 

Walter A. Waterman, A B 
Principal 

H 

17 

Syrs- 

TTillaidft 

Norwalk, Conn 



1883 

$750 

9 

12 yrs. 

Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s 
Sdiool Thompson, Conn. 

Bdg 

Malvina A. Hows 

Mary L. Marot 

1905 


logleside School 

New Milford, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Edith Tewksbury 

Plindpal 

1892 

$1000 

15 

Syrs. 

Miss Low & Miss Heywood’s Sch. 

Stamford, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Miss Low 

Miss Hetwood 

1883 

$900 

9 yrs. 

Hie Oxford School 

Hartford, Conn. 

a 

Mart E. Martin : 

Principal 

L90S 

$600 


The Phelps Sdiool 

Wallingford, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Florence M. Feck j 

AmcB E Feck 

L905 

$600 

6 















































































NEW ENGLAND 


315 


Enr. ’14 Al. Pnncipal, member of 



Departments and Special Features 


Swedenborgian. 


Outdoor hfe. Open-air classes. 


Home life emphasized. 


College preparation. 


Unexcelled equipment. Strong fac- 
ulty 


Montesson Class. Music, Art, Lan- 
guages 


Outdoor life Manual Training, House- 
hold Arts. 


Upper and Lo^er School. 


Art Department emphasized. 


Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Sci- 
ence. 


50 1,200 Head Mistr. As. New school bldgs. Athletic fields (25 

50% 1 Vassar, N. £. Colls acres). 


Music, Art, Archery, Horseback, Golf, 
etc. 


Sch Alast. Cl. of N. Y. Good equipment 

Math As. Mid. St & Md 


College-trained faculty. Small classes. 
Vassar, N. E. Colls Much outdoor life. 


Strong faculty. 



74 116 

74% 1 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Till 

Fac, 

L. of C. 

Miss Porter’s School 

Farmington, Conn 

Bdg 

Mrs. Robbbi P. 

1844 


Sosematy Hall 

Greenwich, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Cabozine Binrrz-llESS, Ph D. 
Mast E. Lowmoes 

1890 

81100 

20 

Syrs 

St Margaret’s School 

Waterbury, Conn 

Bdg. 

Day 

Emilt G. Mombo, a M. 

Principal 

1875 


Westover 

Middlebury, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Mabt B. Hillabd 

1909 

81200 

27 

Wheeler School 

North Stonington, Conn 

Bdg 

Day 

Botal a. Moobe, a B 

Prmcipal 



Wykeham Rise 

Washington. Conn. 

Bdg. 

Fannie E Davies 


13 

5yw, 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
N.y. Cily 



1847 


Albany Academy for Girls 

Albany, N.Y. 

Day 

Esteeb L Cau? 

Prmcipal 

1814 

8600 

18 

11 yrs. 

Alenin Preparatory School 

15 W. 86th St., N.Y. City 

HQ 

Blanche Hibsch 

Gbace Ehpfsb 


20 

MissBangs & Miss Whiton’s Sdi. 
Rjverdale Ave., N.Y, Chty 

Bdg 

Day 

Lois A. Bangs 

Miss Whiton 

1890 


The Barnard School for Girls 
421-423 W. 148th St., N.Y City 

Day 

... 

Theo. E Lyon, B.S. 

Wh. L. Hazen, a B., LL D. 

1896 

8300 

10 

4 yrs. 

The Benjamin School for Girls 
Eiverade Drive, N.Y, City 

Bdg 

Day 

Mrs M C. Benjamin, A.B, 
AM. 

1905 


The Bennett School for Girls 
MiUbrook, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

May F. Bennett 

Principal 

81250 

13 

6 yrs. 

The Beikieley Ihstitate 

183 Lincoln PL, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Day 

H W. Callahan, A3., Ph D. 

Principal 

1886 

24 

Brantwood Hall 

Bronzville, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Masy T. Maine, A.B. 

Principal 

1905 


The Brearley School 

60 E. 61st St., N.Y. City 

m 


1884 

8450 

8yis. 

The BnarcM Sdi. for Little Girls 
Bnarchff Manor, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Mis. F. S. Mabshall 

1908 


The Brooklyn Heights Seminary 
18 Pierrepont St.« Brooklyn, N Y. 

Day 

Ellen Yale Stevens, Ph B. 

Prmcipal 

1851 

8225 

17 

5yis 

The Buffalo Seminary 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

Day 

L. GEBTBTtoS Angell, A.B. 

Principal 

Eli 

Km 

13 

5 yrs. 

Cathedral School of St Maxy 
Garden City, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mibiam a. Bytbl, A.B. 

Principal 

1877 

8750 

17 

4 yrs. 


Day 

MabzaB Chapin 

8500 
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Enr T4 

A1 

Pnncipal, member of 

%ret 

A1 As. 

School acr. to 



Departments and Special Features 

Traditions AlnmnaR. 

Self-government. Much athletics. 
Episcopal Church School 



MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 
R. C. School 

College Preparatory. 



190 300 College Preparatory. 

85% 1 Smith, Welles , Vassar, etc. 


Exclusively for Jewish girls. College 
Preparatory emphasized 

Outdoor country life. Fully equipped 



For girls under fifteen. 

160 527 Head Mistr. As. Open-air school on roof. Montesaori 

55% 1 Smith, Vassar, Welles , Mt. Hoi. Department. 



125 112 Head Mistr. As., Harv. T. A. Much outdoor life. 

1 


Bojra m Eindeigarten and Primary 
Grades. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

Fac. 

L ofC 

The Cbailion School 

646 Park Ave , N Y City 

Day 

Emily H Welch, A B. 

Principal 

1905 

$400 

24 

4-5 yrs. 

Mrs. Isabel D. Coates 

228W.72dSt,NY.City 

Day 

Mrs. I. D Coates 



The Comstock School for Girls 
52E.72dSt.NY.City 

Day 

Lydia D. Day 

Principal 

1862 


The Davidsburg School 

114 W 85th St., NY. City 

Day 

Estelle B Davidsbubg 



De Lancey School [City 

West End Ave. & 98th St , N.Y. 

Day 

Amelia De Lancey 

Principal 

1876 


Mrs. Dow*s School 

Bnarchflf Manor, N Y 

Bdg. 

Mrs. Maey E. Dow 

Principal 

1902 

$1100 


Drew Semmaxy 

Carmel, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

R J Tebvorrow, a M , D D. 

1866 

$400 

11 

4yr8 

Emma Willard School 

Troy, N.Y. 

Bdg 

Day 

Eliza Kellab, Ph B 

Principal 

1814 

6 yrs. 

Miss Fawcett & Miss Hodge Sdi. 
for Girls 127 B 61st St , N Y. City j 

Bdg 

Day 

Miss Fawcett 

Miss Hodge 



The Finch School 

61 E 77th Si, N.Y City 

Day 

Mrs. J. F. COSGBAVE 

Prindpal 

1900 


The Frankliii School 

Park Si, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Day 

Bebtha a. Keyes, A B. 

Head Mistress 

1893 

$276 

20 

7 yiB 

The Gardner School 

607 Fifth Ave. N.Y, City 

Bdg. 

Louise Elunge 

M £ Mabland 

1857 


Glen Eden 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Bdg 

Fbed’kM Townsend, P hD 
Director 

1900 

$600 

14 

6yT8 

The Graham School 

42 Kveraide Dnve, N Y City 

Bdg 

Day 

Howabd D Mines, A B 

Principal 

1816 

$1000 

15 

6yra 

The Halstead School 

Yonkers, N Y, 

Day 

Mary S Jenkins 

Principal 

1874 


Hamilton Institate for Girls 

601 West End Ave . N Y City 


Mrs N. A. Shaw, Jr 

Prmcipal 

1903 


Mrs. Hazen*s School for Girls 
Pelham Manor, N Y. 

Bdg 

Day 

Mrs J. C Hazbn 

Prmcipal 

1889 

$900 


Heathcote Hall 

Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Bdg 

Day 

The Misses Lockwood 

1886 ^ 

16 

Miss Hopkins* School for Girls 
112 E. 64th Si. N.Y. City 

Day 

Emma B. Hopkxnb, B.S. 



The Knox School 

Tanytown, NY. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. £. R. Hodghton, A B. 

Prmcipal 

1904 

$1000 

6yrs 

Ladydiff Academy 

Highland Falls, NY 

Bdg 

SisTEB M. Margaret 



The Lady Jane Grey School 

Binghamton, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Mrs. Jane G Hyde 

Principal 

1883 
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320 GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

Fac. 

L of C 

Miss Lake’s School 

47 W. 55th St , N.Y. City 

Day 

Hsnbibtta. Lake 



The Leete School 

17 E 60th St, NY. City 

■ 

Gsables a. Lebte, M.A , Ph D 
Principal 


14 

12yT8 

The Manor School 

Larchmont Manor, N.Y 

Bdg. 

Day 

MabyE Hull 

Gbace Huntington 



Maxymount 

Tarrytown, N.Y 

Bdg 

Rbugious of the Sacbed 
Heart of Mart 



Miss Mason’s School 

Tanytown, N.Y 

Bdg 

C. E Mason, LL.M. 

1895 

81000 

37 

6yxs 

The Misses Masters School 

Dobbs Feny, NY. 

Bdg. 

Day 

The Misses Masters 

Principals 

1877 


Miss McKee’s School for Girls 
152W.72dSt,N.Y City 

Bdg. 

Day 

Donauda McFee, A.B , Fh D 
Principal 

1895 

81000 


Mrs. Randall Mclver’s School 

30 E 57th St.. N.Y City 

Day 

Mis B McIveb 

Principal 

■ 


The Misses Metcalfs School for 
Girls Tanytown, N.Y 

Bdg 

Day 

Helen Metcalf 

i 


New York Collegiate Lastitate 
345 West End Ave., N.Y. City 

Day 

Mart Schoonmaker 

1888 

8350 

13 yrs 

Oaksmere, Mrs. Merrill’s School 
for Girls Mamaroneck, N Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

W. E. Merrill, A B., Ph.D. 

Pnncipal 

1906 


The Ossinittg School 

Osaaning, N Y 

Bdg 

Day 

Clara C. Fuller 

Martha J. Naramorb 

1879 


The Packer Collegiate lostitate 
Brooklyn Heigiits, N.Y. 

Day 

EnwARD J. Goodwin, A.B. 

Principal 

1854 

50 

The Park School IN.Y. 

Mam St & Jewett Ave., Buffalo, 

Day 

Miss Lewis 

Principal 



Putnam Hall 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Ellen C Bartlett, A B. 

Principal 



The Rayson School for Girls 
164-168 W. 75th St , N.Y. City 

Bdg 

Day 

Clara I. Colburne, A.B. 
Martha K. Humperet, A B. 

1895 


Riverside Schocd. 

879 West End Ave , N.Y. City 

EjH 

Marion A. Lighthzpb 

Paulinb W. Sbarpb, A3. 

1907 

8265 

14 

13yra 

Rye Seminary 

Bye, N.Y. 

Bdg 

Day 

Mrs. S. J Life 

The Misses Stowe 

1870 

8800 

16 

St Agaffia 

553 West End Ave , N.Y. City 

Day 

Emma G. Sebbinq, A.M. 

Prindipal 

1898 

23 

St Agnes School 

Albany. N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Matilda Gray 

Principal 

1870 


St Faith’s School 

Saratoga Springs. N.Y. 

Bdg 

Bev. C. H. Plum, A B. 

Bector 

1890 

8275 

11 

4 VTS. 

St Mary’s School 

Pedcdan,NY. 

Bdg. 

Sisters of St. Mast 
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Enr.’M 

Al. 

Principal, member of 

% ret. 

A1.AS 

School acr. to 



Departments and Special Features 


Small school. 

College Preparatory, Household Arts. 

Special adTaatages in Music and Lan- 
guages. 

R. C. School 

College Preparatory. Open-air school- 
rooms. 



Strict discipline. Honor system of 
go^'emment. 

Special dasses 

College preparation and physical cult- 
ure. 

College Preparatory. 

On Long Island Sound, facing the sea. 
Swimming and water sports. 

College Preparatory, General, Voca- 
tional 



Little boys taken through fourth year 
of the Elementary School 

College Preparatory. 


Episcopal Church School 
Episcopal Churdi School 
Episcopal Church School 


R. C. School 







































322 GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est 

Tui 

Fac 

L.ofC 

ScoTiUe Sdiool 

2042 Fifth Ave , N.Y City 

Bdg. 

Day 

Helen M. Scoville 

Principal 

1899 


The Scudder School for Girls 

59 W. 96th St., N.Y. City 

Bdg 

Day 

Myeon T. Scuddbb, a B , a M. 

Principal 


15 

6yis 

The Semple School 

241 Central Pk. W.. N.Y. City 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. T. D. Semple 

Principal 

1898 


The Spence Sdiool for Girls 

30 W. 66th St, NY City 

Bdg 

Day 

CiABA B Spence, A B 

1892 


TJrsuline Academy 

Middletown, N.Y. 

Bdg 

Ubsulinb Nuns 

1886 

$250 

10 

4yrB 

TJrsuline Academy [City 

1032 Gr. Concourse Ave , N Y 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mother M Loretta 



The Vdtin School 

160W.74thSt,N.Y.City 

Day 

MUe. Louise Veltin 

Principal 

1886 


YTallcourt 

Aurora, Lake Cayuga, N.Y. 

Bdg 

Mrs. A G. Tatloh, A B. 

Principal 



Miss Louise F. Wickham 

338 Leaangton Ave-, N.Y City 

Day 

L F. Wickham 

1893 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 
Orange, N J 

Bdg. 

Day 

Lucie C Beard 

Principal 

1892 


Calhoun-Chamberlain School 

Red Bank, N. J 

Bdg 

Miss Calhoun 

Miss Chamberlain 



Catenary Collegiate Institute 
Hackettstown, N.J 

Bdg 

Jonathan M Meeker, D D , 

Ph D. President 

1866 

$500 

20 

4yT8 

Dearbom-Morgan School 

Orange, N J. 

Day 

Carounb R. Clark 

George Shelley 

1868 


D^nght School for Girls 

Englewood, N J. 

Bdg 

Day 

Euphemia Creighton 

Ellen W. Farrar 

■ 


Ferens School 

Tenafly, N J. 

Bdg 

Day 

The Misses Ferens 

■ 


The Hartridge Sdiool 

Plainfield, NJ 

Bdg 

Day 

EmelynB Hartridge 

Principal 

1903 


Ivy Hall School 

Bridgeton, N J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Miss Macdonald 
h£ssFiNN 

1861 


Kent Place 

Summit, N.J. 

Bdg 

Day 

Sarah W. Paul, A3. 

Principal 

1894 

$900 

25 

12 yrs 

The Lakewood Sdiool for Girls 
Lakewood, N.J. 

Bdg 

Day 

Edith Samson 

Principal 

1910 


Monteith Sdiool 

South Orange, N J. 

Bdg 

Day 

The Misses Monteith 

1903 


The Newark Seminaiy 

Newark, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Aijna F. Whitmore 

Principal 

1881 


Old Orchard School 

Leoma, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Anna G. Noyes, B Sc. 

Principal 

1912 
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Al. 



Al. 

Prmcipal, member of 

Al.As 

School acr. to 


125 400 N. E A. 

75% 


Departments and Special Features 


Hig^ School and Secretanal 




R. C. School Outdoor Gym, Juve> 
mle and College Preparatory Depts. 

R C School 

Study of French emphasized. 

Dancing, boating, tennis, hockey, 
track work 

Special classes. 

Art, Music, Languages. 

Country School. Strong faculty. 



Music, Art, Expression. Farm of 160 
acres, lake, etc. 


Large day school. Boys through fifth 
gi^e. 



For young girls. Little boys in day 
school. 

Fully equipped Gymnasium. 


Music emphafflzed. 


160 


207 HeadMistr.As. 


Three bldgs Small classes. Athletic 


23 I Smith, Vassor, etc. | fields. Vocational studies. 

College-trained faculty. 

For young girls especially 



For a few very young children. 
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GIRLS* SCHOOLS 


- 

Name 

Gass. 

Head (with degrees) 

Est. 

Fac. 

Location 

Title 

Tui 

L of C. 

St. Maxj’s Hall 

Burlington, N J. 

Bdg 

Day 

Mrs J. Fbabnlet 

Principal 

1837 


Vail-Deane School 

Elizabeth, N JT 

Day 

LaitbaA Vail 

Head Mistress 

1870 

$200 

14 

5yr8. 

Miss Ethel Walker’s Sch. for Girls 
Lakewood, N.J. 

Bdg 

Day 

Eisel M. Walkeb, A M. 

1911 


Academy of Notre Dame 

W. Eittenhouse Sq , Phila , Pa. 

Day 

SiSTEB SuPBBXOB 



The Agnes Irwin School 

2011 De lancey PL, Phila , Pa. 

Day 


1870 

$250 


The Baldwm School 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Bdg 

Day 

Jani L. Bbownbll, a B , a M. 

1880 

$1000 


Beechwood 

Jenkintown, Pa 

Bdg 

Day 

M H. Rbasbb, Ph D. 

President 

1911 

$400 

30 

The Birmingham School 

Birmingham, Pa. 

Bdg 

Alvan B. Gbieb 

President 

1857 

$500 


Bishopthorpe Manor 

South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Claude N. Wyant 

1868 

$530 

12 

6yrs. 

Miss Cowles’ Sdiool 

HoUidaysburg, Pa. 

Bdg 

Day 

Emma M. Cowles, A B , Ph.B. 

Head 

1911 

$750 

15 

Darlington Seminary 

West Chester, Pa 

Bdg 

Day 

MaBY E. CHaMBSBS, A M. 

Principal 

1851 

$450 


The Devon Sdiool 

Devon, Pa. 

Bdg 

Day 

Emma R. HATtTtAi^ 

Principal 



Dilworfh Hall 

Woodland Rd , Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Janst L Brownlee 

Principal 

$455 


Miss Hills’ School 

1808 Spruce St , Phila , Pa. 

Day 

Elizabeth H. Lyman 

Principal 

1893 

$250 


The Holman School for Girls 
2204; Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Day 

Elizabeth W. Bbaley, A3. 

Principal 

1900 

$250 

12 

12yrs 

The Misses Kirk’s School 

Bryn Mawr, Pa 

Bdg. 

Abby Kibh 

Sophia Ena: 

1890 

$800 


The Lankenau Sdiool 

2200 S. College Ave., Phila., Fa 

Bdg. 

Dfty 

Rev. E. F. Baghmann 

Principal 

1891 

$300 

18 

Dr. Mary B. Leeds 

1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 

Day 

Dr. Maby B. Leeds 



Linden Hall Seminaxy 

Lititz, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Rev. E. S. Haoen 

Principal 

1746 

$400 

20 

Miss Marshall’s Sdiool 

Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa 

Bdg. 

Day 

TCMTlfA S. MAHHWATrT, 

1895 

$700 


The Mary Lyon Sdiool 

Swarthmore, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

H. M. Cbist, A.B. 

F. L. Cbist, A.B. 

1913 

$700 

20 

4yrs 

Moravian Sem. & CoL for Women 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Rev. John H. Clbwell, Ph.D 
President 

1742 
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Enr. ’14 

%ret 

A1 

AI As 

Principal, member of 

School acr. to 

Departments and Special Features 

70 

700 


Abundant outdoor life. 

111 

87% 

283 

1 

Head Mistr. As. 

Special grounding m elementary work. 

35 







lattle boysinEl^entaiy Department 

200 



Through College Preparation 




Preparatory for Bryn Mawr. 

300 



Music, Art, Kindergarten Training, 
Secretarial Work. 

76 



Beautiful location. 

49 

1 

Wellesley, Smith, etc. 

Music, Art, Arts and Crafts, Domestic 
Science, etc. 

101 

23 

N E A. 

Vassar, Smith, etc. 

Well-equipped Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool 


400 




B 



109 

1 


Preparatory Dept, of Penmiylvania 
College. Special courses in Music. 


B 


Complete courses from Primary to Col- 
lege. 

60 

95% 

140 

1 

Smith, Vassar, Wellesley 

Special work in English, Crafts, Do- 
mestic Science. 




Individual attention. 

100 



Lutheran. 




Small school. 

80 



Moravian School. 

100 




75 

95% 

4 

Vassar, Smith, etc. 

Outdoor class-rooms, 8-acre campus. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 

230 

8.000 


Traditions. Eminent Alumnse. 
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Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est 

Tui 

Fac. 

L ofC. 

Ogontz School 

OgontaSoh P.O., Pa 

Bdg. 

Day 

A A. SU!FHERLaMl> 

Principal 

1850 

$1200 


Penn Hall 

Chambersburg, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Fbane S. Maoill, a M. 

Principal 

1906 

$425 

12 

4 yis 

Miss Sayward’s School 

Overbrook, Pa. 

Bdg. 

S. Janet Satwabd 

Principal 

1892 

$850 


The Misses Shipley’s School 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

H. T., E. A , and E. M. Shipley 

1893 

$1100 


The Shippen School for Girls 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Day 

Emilt R. Undebhill, A B 

Principal 

1908 

$140 

12 

Springside 

Chestnut Hill, Pa 

Day 

Mrs. Chapman 

Miss Jones 

1879 

$1000 


Thurston Preparatory Sdiool 

6601 Fifth Ave., Kttsbur^, Pa 

Bdg. 

Day 

Auce M. Thurston 

1887 

$800 


Walnut Lane School 

Germantown, Pa. 

Bdg 

S. Edna Johnston, A B. 

Principal 

1857 

$700 


Wadiington Seminary 

Washington, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mary McCurdy 

Principal 

1835 

$400 


The Wlnchesttf Sdiool 

4721 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Day 

Miss Mitchell 



Miss Wright’s School 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Lila M. Wright 

1902 

$1200 


Academy of the Holy Cross 
Connecticut Ave., Wash., D C. 

Bdg. 

Day 


■ 


Belcourt Seminary 

13th & Guard Sts., Wash., D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. M. B. Somervell 

Principal 

■ 

6 yis 

Bristol School for Girls 

Mmtwood PI , Washington, D.C. 


Auce a. Bristol 

1904 

$1000 


Chevy Chase Seminary 

Washington, D.C. 

Bdg. 

Yxrgil Barker 

Principal 

1902 

$700 


The Colonial School for Girls 
Connecticut Ave., Wash., D.C. 

Bdg 

Day 

Charlotte G. Everett 

Principal 

$1000 


The Misses Eastman’s Sdiool 
17th St, N.W., Wash, D.C. 

Day 

A. H , M. T , & M. M Eastman 

$700 


Fairmont Seminary 

Columbia Hgts., Wash., D.C. 

Bdg 

Arthur Bamsey 

Principal 



Gunston 

Florida Ave , Wash., D C 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. B. R. Mason 

Principal 

1892 

$800 

24 

Holton-Arms School 

2125 S St , Washington, D C 

Day 

Jessie M. Hom^on 

1901 

13 

12yrs. 

Irwin Hdl 

Columbia Ed., Wash., D C. 


Sarah I Mattingly 



Miss Madeira’s Sdiool 

lAXt. CU. T\ /I 

Bdg 

Lucy Madeira, A.B. 

1906^ 
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Al. 

Pnncipal; member of 

A1 As. 

School acr. to 



Departments and Special Features 


Art, P^chobgy, Ethics. Family life. 


Depts of Music and Domestic Science. 
Wellesley, Vassar, etc. Month of IVlay spent at seashore. 


Little bojns admitted to Elementary 
Department. 


Thorou^ college preparation. Strong 
faculty. 


Fme Gymnasium First-class Domes- 
tic Science equipment. 


Home atmosphere 


Strong faculty. 


Advanced Course of two years. 


Thorou^ academic work. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr. 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross. 


Two years of college work. 


Music, Art, Domestic Science. 


Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, Domestic Arts. 



As. Coll. Sch Mid St. College Preparatory and Cultural 

Wellesley, Smith, Yassar Coumes. 


College-trained faculty. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tm 

Fac. 

L.ofC 

Madison TTflll 

R St , N W., Washington, D C. 

Bdg 

Day 

Prof. & Mrs G. P. Winston 
Prmcipals 

$700 


Martha Washington Seminary 
Connecticut Ave , Wash , D C 


Edwabd W. Thompson 

Principal 



Mount Vernon Seminary 

M & nth Sts., Wash., D.C i 

Bdg 1 

£li2l/lbete J. Somers 

ADBiia G Henslet 

1875 

$1100 


National Cathedral School 

Mt. St Alban, Wash , D C 

Bdg 

Jessie C. McDonald, M S 

Pnncipal 

1900 

$850 


National Park Seminary 

Washington, D C 

Bdg 

John I Cassedt 

Principal 

1894 

$800 


St Mar^^ef s Bdg. & Day Sch. 
Cahfomia Ave , Wash , D 0 

Bdg 

Day 

SabaE Lippincott 

Susan C Baker 

1896 

$500 


The Misses Timlow’s Bdg. & Day 
Sch.forGirls Washington, D C 

Bdg. 

The Misses Timlow 

1904 


Washington College 

Washington, D C. 

Bdg 

Day 

F Menbpee 

President 

1895 


Washington Seminary 

2103 S St., Washington, D C. 

Bdg 

Day 

Mrs G. T, Smallwood 
i Mis. W A. WiUBUR 

1893 

$800 


The Arundell School 

1102 N. Charles St., Balt., Md. 

Day 

Elizabeth A. Carroll, A3. 

Head Mistress 

1900 

$200 

13 

11 y«. 

Bryn Mawr School for Girls 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 

Day 

Edith Hamiupon, A.B , A.M 

1885 


Garrison Forest School 

Gamson, Md 

CoD 

Mart M. Livingston 

Head Mistress 

1900 

$200 

13 

llyrs 

The Girls’ Latin School 

1217 St. Paul St, Balt, Md 

Bdg 

Day 

N. M Wilmot, a B. 

Head Mistress 

1890 

$176 

14 

12 yrs. 

The Hannah More Academy 
Beisterstown, Md 

Bdg 

Day 

Anna L Lawrence 

Principal 

1832 


Hood College Preparatory Dept 
Freden^, Md 

Bdg. 

Day 

Joseph H: Apple, Ph D 

President 

1893 

$300 

6 

4 yrs. 

Mount de Sales Acad, of the 
Visitation Catonsville, Md 

Bdg. 

Day 


1852 


Mt St Agnes Col. & High Sch. 
Mt Washington, Md, 

Bdg. 

Day 


1867 

$314 


Notre Dame Prepmtoxy School 
Roland Fk , Baltimore, Md 

Bdg 

Day 

Sisters ot Notre Dame 

$400 


"Oldfield’s” 

Glencoe, Md. 

Bdg. 

A. G. McCulloh 

Rev. D. McCulloh 

IS!m 

IQ 


Roland Park Country School 
Roland Park, Md 

Day 

Nanna D. Dushame 

$175 


St Timothy’s School for Girls 
Catonsville, Md. 

Bdg 

Day 

Jane R Heath 

Louisa M Fowler 

1882 
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Enr ’14 

%ret 

Al. 

Al.As. 

Principal, member of 

School acr. to 

Departments and Special Features 


■ 


Home and social life. 


■ 


Advanced courses. 

95 

■ 


Two years of college work. High 
standards. 


175 


Episcopal. 

250 



Music, Art, Domestic Science, Secre- 
tarial Work, Busmess Law. 

60 











Thorou^ work. Lit^raiy Course. 
Modem Language Gooise. 





100 

800 

1 

Wellesley, Smith, Vassar 

Athletic field and playground. 

225 



Afternoon study and ca^^cise under 
supervision Thorough Coll Prep. 


300 

1 

Smith, Vassar, etc. 

College Prep and GeneraL Athletic 
fidid and playground. 

115 

80% 

500 

1 

Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, etc. 

Beautiful home. 

80 



Episcopal Diocesan School 



N.E.A., S.Ed A,As.Coll.Sch. 
Mid St. 

Preparatory Department will separate 
from the coll^ in 1915. 

50 



Conducted by the Sisters of the Visi- 
tation. 

120 




200 



Connected with Notre Dame College. 

40 



Outdoor hfe 




Playground Department and Primary 
School. 


100 


500 


Simple, wholesome atmosphere 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 



Head (with degrees) 


Est. 

Fac 

Location 

Class. 


Title 

Tui 

L of C. 



SOUTHERN STATES 


The Blackstooe School for Girls 
Blackstone, Va. 

Bdg 

Day 

Dr Jaios Cannon, Jr 

Principal 

1895 


The Chatham Episco^ Ihstitote 
Chatham, Va 

Bdg. 

Day 

Euzabbth M. Wims, B.P. 

Principal 

1892 

12 

Dandxidge HaH 

Bichmond, Va. 


Sabah D. Moobb 

Principal 

8600 


Fauquier Institute for Girls and 
Young Ladies Warrenton, Va. 

Bdg 

Day 

Nelub V Butler 

Pnncipal 

1860 


Fort Loudoun Seminary 

Winchester, Va 

Bdg 

Day 

Kathebine R Glass 

President 

1905 

8300 


Hollins College 

Hollins, Va. 

Bdg. 

Mattt L. Cocke 

President 

1843 

i 


LeaChe-Wood Seminary 

Norfolk. Va. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Agnes D West 

Principal 

B 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 

Staimton, Va. 

Bdg. 

Day 

E C.WB1MAB 

Principal 

1842 

8350 

4yrs. 

Sandoljh-Macon Institute 

Danville, Va, 

Bdg 

Day 

Chables G. Evans, A.M. 

Principal 

1898 

8300 

21 

12yrs 

Koanoke Institute 

Danville, Va. 

Bdg. 

W. W. RavEES, A.B , A.M 

President 

1859 

8200 

19 

4yrs 

St. Anne’s School 

Charlottesville, Va 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mabt H. Du Val 

Principal 

1910 

8300 

20 

Sonihem Female College 

Petersburg, Va. 

Bdg. 

Abxeub E Davis, A.M. 

President 

1863 

8300 


Southern Seminazy 

Buena Vista, Va. 

Bdg 

Rev. E. H Rowe 

Rev. J. S. Engus, A.M. 

1867 

8295 


Stuart Hall 

Staunton, Va. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Jane C. Howaed 

Principal 

1843 


Stdlins CoUege-Conservatory 

Bristol, Va. 

Bdg. 

Dr. W. S. Nbighboes, A M 

President 

1869 

8275 


Sweet Briar College for Women 
Sweet Briar, Va. 

Bdg. 

Mabt K Benedict, Ph.D. 

1900 


Viigiiua (^1. for Young Women 
Roanoke, Va. 

Bdg. 

Mattie P. Habbis 

President 

1893 

6yis. 


Bdg. 

Day 

H. G Noitsingeb 
; President 

H 


WtrUand Seminary 

Oak Grove, Va. 

Bdg, 

Day 

Mrs. Wm. D. WiBT 

Principal 

B 

5 

Syis. 

lewishurg Sem. & Cons, of Mus. 

, Lewishurg, W. Va. 

Bdg 

Day 

R. C. SoMHEBVILLE, A.M. 

1812 

8255 


St. Hilda’s Hall 

Charlestown, W. Va. 

Bdg 

Maria P. Duval 

Pruudpal 

1915 

8100 
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Al. 

Principal; member of 

%ret. 

Al. As 

School aer. to 


Departments and Special Features 


SOUTHERN STATES 



College Preparatoiy. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, and Business Courses. 

For little girls. Number limited to 
twelve 

Limited home school. 


Fme location in Shenandoah Valley. 


Junior College Course for those coming 
to college unprepared 

Outdoor study all winter. 


Unsurpassed climate. Modem equip- 
ment. 

Music, Art, E:q)ression. College Fre- 
Vassar, etc. paratory. 



Junior College, Conservatory, and Do- 
mestic Science. 

College preparation. Music, Art, 
Modem Languages emphasized. 

Mve buildings, Gymnasium. Social 
training. 

In Blue Bidge Mountains. College 
Preparatory. 

Diocesan School of Vir^nia. 


Fine and healthful location. Music 
emphasized. 

On 3,000-acre estate. Strong Music 
Department. 

Strong faculty. Beautifully located. 


Prep and Junior College. Music a 
specialty. 

College Prep, and Grammar Grades 


In AUe^emes, 2,300 ft 
Variety of courses. 


CoHe^ Preparatory. Music a spe- 


cialty. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Est. 

Fac. 

Location 

Title 

Tui 

L ofC 

Stephenson Seminaxy 

Charlestown, W. Va. 

Bdg 

Mrs.C N Campbell 

Principal 

1892 


Asheville School for Girls 

Ashe-wUe, N.C. 


Elizabeth K Fobd 

Principal 



Fassifem 

Hendersonville, N C 

Bdg 

Eate C. Shipp 



James Sprtmt Institute 

KcnansviUe, N C. 


Rev J E L.WmECOPP 

Prmcipal 



Mont Edgecombe 

Rocky Mt., N C. 


Dr and Mrs. Merceb 

$800 


Mount Amoena Sexmnaiy 

Mount Pleasant, N G. 

Bdg 

Day 

Rev R A Goodman 

President 

1869 


Ashley Hah 

Charleston, S C. 

Bdg 

Day 

Mary V. McBeb, A B., A.M 
Principal 

1909 

$400 

14 

Syrs. 

Brenan College 

Gainesville, Ga 

1 


1878 


Columbus Semmaiy 

Columbus, Ga. 

i 

Rosa B Snyder, S B 


9 

4yrs 

Imcj Cobb Insttute 

Athens, Ga 

Bdg 

Miss Gerdinb 

Miss Brumby 

1858 

$390 


Pape School 

Savannah, Ga. 

Day 

Nina A Pape 

Principal 

1901 

$125 

13 

12yr8 

Shorter Academy 

Rome, Ga. 

Bdg 

Day 


1877 

Syrs. 

Washington Seminary 

Atlanta, Ga 

Bdg 

Day 

L, D. Scott 

Emma B. Scott 

1878 

$500 

22 

4yr3 

Miss Woodbeny’s Sdiool 

Atlanta, Ga 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rosa Woodbbrry 

1908 


tkt Cathedral Sdiool 

Orlando, Fla. 

Bdg 

Day 

Rev Roderick P. Cobb 

Principal 

1900 


Fbxida Open Air School 

Cedar luver, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mis Lanodon Casein 

Principal 

1914 


Miss Xeheau’s Bdg. & Day Sch. 
for Girls Gainesville, Fla. 

Bdg 

Day 


1875 

12yTs 

Stanton Col for Girls and Toung 
Ladies Natchez, Miss 

Bdg. 

Mis H. P. Todd 

President 

1894 

. 

Bamilton Cohege 

Lexington, Ey 


E. W. McDiabmid, A.M. 

President 

1869 

$85 

28 

6yis. 

Logan College 

Russellville, Ky. 

i 



6yr8 

Madison Institute 

Richmond, Hy. 

g; 

D. B. Cassidy 

Prmcipal 

1856 


Haxareth Academy 

Nazareth, Ey. 

Bdg 

Sisters op Charity 

1812 
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Principal, member of 

School aer. to 

Departments and Special Features 

60 



Presbyterian School. 





60 


As. Coll. Sch So St 





Presbyterian School 




Country home school Limited num- 
ber. 

70 



Lutheran School. 

96 

80% 


Smith, Vassar, & So Colls. 

Outdoor hfe throu^ the year 




Prep. Course for girls over fourteen. 

95 

75% 

30 

1 

South. Educ. As. 

College Preparatory. 

250 



College Prep and General Gymnar 
HiiiTn anti swimmmg-pool 

90 

90% 

1 

As. Coll Sch So. St. 

Vassar and So Colls. 

College Prep Larp playgrounds. 
Self-govt. Jumor Civic League. 

90 



Prep. Department of Shorter College. 

321 

78% 

375 

1 

As. CoU. Sch. So St. 

College Preparatory. Small classes. 




College Preparatory. Grammar School 
Department. 

90 



Episcopal Church School Music, Art, 
Elocution, Physical Culture 

22 



College Preparatory. 

60 



Diocesan School of Florida. 

90 




265 

50% 

824 

Vassar, Smith, etc. 

School and Junior College Course. 




Junior College. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion. 

80 




100 



R. C Institution. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 


Est 

Fac 

Location 


Title 

Tui 

L ofC 

Science HiU School 

Shelbyville, Ky. 

Bdg 

Mrs W T. POTNTER 

Principal 

j 

1825 ' 
$360 

I 


Semple Collegiate School 

Louisville, Ky 

Day 

Lucy Baibd, A B. 

Prmcipal 

1893 

12 

Carson and Nevrman College 
JeSersoa City, Term 


J M Burnett 

President 

1851 

4 yrs 

Coltunbia Institate 

Columbia, Term. 

Bdg 

Rev W. B Capers 

President 

1835 

4yrB 

Girls* Preparafoiy School 

Chattanooga, Term 


Grace £ McCallie 

Prmcipal 



Martin Col. and Cons of Music 
Pulaski, Tenu 

Bdg 

Day 

W T Wynn, A B 

President 

1870 

S300 

19 

6 yrs. 

St. Catherme’s School for Girls 
Bohvar, Tenn 


Mr. Ware 

Prmcipal 


4 5-18. 

St. Mary’s Sdiool 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Bdg 

Helena Loomis 

M H. Paou 

1874 


Sweehyater Seminary 

Sueetwater, Tenn. 

Bdg 

Mr and Mrs. W. S Woodward 
P nncipals 


4 yrs 

Ward-Belmont 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Bdg 

Day 

J D. Blanton 

President 

1912 

$500 

60 

Cyrs 

£1 Paso School for Girls 

El Paso, Tex. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Ora W L Slater 

Olga E Tafel 

1910 

9 yrs 

The Whitis School 

Austin, Tex. 

Bdg 

Day 

Mart Whitis 

Prmcipal 

1900 



NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


BarthoIomewoChfton School 

Clifton, Cinn., Ohio 

Bdg. 

Day 

B.A Ely, AM. 

M F. Smith 

1874 


The Columbus School for Girls 
Parsons PI , Columbus, Ohio 

Bdg 

Day 

Aucs Gladden, A.B. 

Grace L Jones, A B, 

1898 

$600 

30 

Earcourt Place School for Girls 
Gambler, Ohio 

Bdg. 

Rev. J Streibebt, Ph D. 

Regent 

1888 

$500 

10 

6yra 

Hathaway-Brown School 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Dav 

Mart E. Raymond 

Principal 

1876 

$175 

24 

4 yrs. 

The H. Thane MiUer Sdhool 

Avondale, Cum , Ohio 

Bdg 

Day 

Mrs. H T Miller 

1866 


Laurel School 

10001 Euclid Ave., Cleve., Ohio 

Day 

Mis a E. Lyman 

Head Mistress 

1898 


Oakhurst 

Walnut Hills, Cinn , Ohio 

Day 

Helen F. Kendrick 

1892 


Our Lady of Lourdes Academy 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sister M. Superior 

Superior 

H 

7 

4y2s. 

The Smead School for Girls 

Toledo, Ohio 

Bdg 

Day 

Robe Anderson, A B. 

Elsie G. Anderson 

1884 

$550 

12 

4 yrs 

























































































INUKIU tiJb^INiKAL 




Enr ’14 

% ret 

Al. 

A1 As 

Pnncipal, member of 

School acr. to 

Departments and Special Features 

140 



College Preparatory. Strong Music 
Department. 



i 

CoUege-tramed faculty. 

200 



Co-educational. 




Oldest chartered institution for the 
education of women in the South. 

80 


As Coll Sch So. St 

Preparatory and finishing. 

210 

80% 

325 

1 

South Educ. As. 

Wellesley, Wesleyan, etc. 

Modem equipment. 

60 

■ 


Episcopal School. 

100 

■ 


Episcopal School. 

90 

■ 


Admits boys. 

653 

65% 


Smith, Wellesley, Vassar, etc 

College Preparatory. Strong Music 
Department. 




College-trained faculty. 

130 





NORTH CENTRAL STATES 



450 


Strong faculty 

.257 


Head Mistr. As. Mid W. 
Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, etc 

College preparation. Strong faculty. 

35 

50% 

322 

1 

Wellesley, Vassar, etc. 

Domestic Science and Art. 

250 

95% 

349 

1 


Eindergarten through High School. 

50 

■ 



300 

■ 






College preparation Music and Art 
empha^ed 

220 

80% 

125 

3 


R. C. School. Music and Art empha- 
sized. 

90 

85% 

300 

1 

No. Cent. As No Cent. Colls. 

Art and Music. Strong faculty. 
Large grounds. 













































336 GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

Fac 

L. of C. 

XJrsuline Academy 

St. Martin, Ohio 

Bdg. 

Sister Monica 

Directress 

1845 

$300 

16 

12 yrs. 

Elfflluixst 

Connersville, Ind 

Bdg. 

I B Cresslbr, a B 

Caroline L. Sumner 

1909 


Girls* Classical School 

Indianapolis, Ind 


Anna F Weaver, A M 

1882 


Miss landers* School for Girls 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Bdg. 

JiTiiA E Landers 

Pnncipal 

1912 


St. Mai 7 *s College and Academy 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

Bdg 

Sisters op the Holt Cross 

1855 


Tudor HaU School for Girls 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Day 

Fredonia Allen 

Pnncipal 

1902 


Akeley Hall 

Grand Haven, Mich 

Bdg. 

Susan A. Yerebs 

Pnncipal 



The Liggett Sdiools 

73 Stuuson PI., Detroit, Mich. 

Day 

Misses Liggett 

Head Mistresses 

1878 


St Mai 7 *s College and Academy 
Monroe, Mich. 

Bdg. 

Day 


1845 


Acad, of the Illinois Women’s 
CoH Jacksonville, 111. 


Joseph B,. Barker 

1846 


Boyesen School 

4961 L^e Ave , Chi , HI 

Bdg. 

Day 

Augusta Botbsbn 

Principal 



Brooks School 

Ashland Boulevard, Chi , HI. 

Day 

Epfie a. Gardner 

Principal 

1890 

$200 

10 

4 yrs. 

The Chicago Institute 

Chicago, HI. 

Day 




Chicago Latin School for Girls 

59 Scott St., Chu, 111. 

Day 

Mabel S Vickery 

President 

188$ 


Evanston Classical School 

Evanston, HI. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mis Aucb Gove 

Principal 

1904 


The Faulkner School for Girls 
Dorchester Ave , Chi , 111. 

Day 

Elizabeth Faulkner 

Wm 

24 

4-5 yrs 

Feny Hall 

Lake Forest, HI. 

Bdg. 

D^ 

Miriam Converse 

Act*g Pnndpal 

1869 


Frances Shimer School 

Mt. Carroll, HI. 

■ 

Rev W. P. McKee 

Dean 

1853 

$400 


Gmieseo Collegiate Institute 

Geneseo, HI. 

■ 

N W. Thornton, A M. 

Principal 

1884 


Girton School for Girls 

Winnetka, HI. 

Bdg 

Day 

Francis K. Cooke 

Pnncipal 

1898 

$800 

22 

4 yrs. 

Jennings Seminazy 

Aurora, HI. 

Bdg. 

Bertha A. Barber, B S 

Principal 

1859 

$225 

12 

4yi8 

The Kenuwod-Loring School 

4600 Ellis Ave., Chi., HL 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs S. D. Loring 

Helen D. Loring 

1876 

$800 

16 
















































































NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


337 


Enr. '14 

%ret 

AL 

A1.AS. 

Principal, member of 

School acr. to 

Departments and Special Features 

50 

400 

1 

Cath Univ,OhioSt TTniv. 

Known as ''School of the Brown 
County TJrsulines ” R. C. School. 

24 



In an old mansion on a farm. Lim- 
ited to 24 pupils. 




Emdergarten Department. 




Protestant Episcopal School. 

350 



R C School 

160 



. . 




Small Episcopal SchooL 

400 



Strong faculty and equipment. 

180 

450 


R. 0. School. 




Methodist. College Preparatory. • 




Christian Science School. 

65 



Boys in Lower School. Man. Tram., 
Physical Culture. 




Prep. School of Chicago Univ. 




standard of scholar^ip. 




Small School. 

00 

o 

27 

1 

Smith, Vassar, etc. 

Strong faculty and equipment. 

100 



Prep School and Junior College. 

140 

■ 


Affil. with TJniy. of Chicago. Modem 
equipment. 

100 

■ 


Co-educationaL Department of Music 
emphasized. 

*70% 

219 

1 

Smith, Vassar, etc. 

line equipment. Out-of-door sports 
emphasized. 

121 

60% 

1 

No. Cent As. 

Spec. Courses in Mudo and Elocution 


176 


Individual attention. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est 

Tui 

Fac 

L. of C. 

Lake View Institute 

442 Wellington Ave , Chi , 111. 

Bdg 

Day 

SabajsA Anablb 



Monticello Semmaxy 

Godfrey, III. 

Bdg. 

Mabtina C. Ebicesoit 

Pnncipal 

1835 


St. Anne’s Academy 

St. Anne, 111 

Bdg. 

Day 

Sisters ov Conqrbg. of Notre 
Dame 



St. Mary’s 

Knoxvflle, HI. 


Charles W Teffinger 

Emma Howard 

1868 


Starrett School for Girls 

47th St , Chi , HI 

Day 

Mis. H E. Starrett 

Pnncipal 



Stevan School for Girls 

4313 Drezel Boulevard. Chi , HI 

■1 

Bdg 

Day 

Mrs L. M. Wilson, A B. 

1890 

$700 

8 

4yK 

Waterman Hall 

Sycamore, 111 ' 

Bdg. 

Rev. B F Fleetwood 

Rector 

1888 


Grafton WaH 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Bdg. 

B. T. Rogers, A M. 

Warden 

1894 

$100 

18 

8 

HiUerest School 

Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Bdg. 

Sadie M. Davison 

Pnncipal 

1911 


Kemper Hall 

Kenosha, Wis. 

Bdg 

Mother M. Clare 



Milwaukee-Howner Seminary 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bdg 

Day 

Ellen C Sabin, A.M. 

President 

1895 


The Acad, of Albert Lea College 
Albert Lea, Minn. 

■ 

Gertrude S. Eingsiand 

Dean 

1884 

4yr8. 

Bethldkem Academy 

Faribault, Minn. 

1 




College of St. Catherine 

St. Paul, Minn 

■ 

Sisters of St. Joseph 

1905 


Graham 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bdg, 

Day 

Euzabbth Carse 

Principal 

1900 


Miss Loomis’ School 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Day 

Annie J. Looios 

Pimcipal 



Lutheran Ladies’ Seminary 

Bed Wing, Mum. 


Rev. Hans Alien 

1892 


Oak Hah 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. C. E. Backus 

Principal 

1885 

$600 


St. Mary’s HiEdl 

Faribault, Mum. 

Bdg 

Caeounb W. Eells 

Principal 

1866 


Stanley Hah 

Pleasant Ave., Minn , Minn. 

Bdg 

Day 

OiiivB A. Evers 

* Principal 

1890 

$700 

27 

4yi8. 

'1^ Sancta Sdiokstica CoUege, 
Acad.,&Prep.Sch. Duluth, Minn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rt. Rev. J. McColbxc 

1892 


Oak Grove Lutheran Ladies’ 
Seminary Fargo, N.D. 

Bdg 


1906 














































































NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


66 ^ 




New buildings. Modem equipment. 


Pnmaiy, Preparatory, and Collegiate. 


High academic standard. 


R. C. School. Offers equivalent of 
High School and College Courses. 


Boys in lower grades. 


Departmmit of Music emphasized. 
Largely Scandmaviaii. 


Strong chuidi influence. 


N. E. A. Music and Art emphasized School of 

Wellesley, Yassar, etc. Home Economics, Fme Arts, etc. 


Largely Scandinavian. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui 

Pac. 

L. of C. 

AH Saiats School 

Sioux Falls, S D. 

Bdg 

Helen S Peabody 

Prmcipal 

1885 


St Katiienzie’s 

Davenport, la 


SiSTEB EbtHEB 

Sister Superior 

1884 

$500 

20 

15 yrs. 

lAiss Barstow’s Sdiool 

Westport Ave., Kans City, Mo 

Bdg 

Day 

Mart L. C. Babstow 



Bbrdin College and Conserv^iy 
Mexico, Mo. 

Bdg. 

JohnW Million 

President 

1873 


Hosmer Hall 

Wash. Boulevard, St Louis, Mo. 

Bdg 

Day 

Louise McNaib 

Prmcipal 

1884 


Lenox Hall 

Umv City, St Louis, Mo. 

Bdg 

Day 

Mrs M. L. Thomas 



Lindenwood 

St. Charles, Mo 

Bdg. 

Day 

John L. Hoemxr, D D 

President 

1831 

$500 

15 

4 yrs. 

Mary Instttttte 

Lake & McP Aves , St Louis, Mo. 

Day 

Edmund H Sears, A B. 

Principal 

1850 


Stephens Junior College 

Columbia, Mo. 


James M. Wood 

Head Master 

1856 


William Woods College 

I^ton, Mo. 

Bdg 

J. L Garvin, a M., B D. 

President 

1890 

$350 

24 

6 yrs. 

Brownell BbLIl 

10th St , Omaha, Neb. 

Bdg 

Day 

Euhsemia Johnson 

Principal 

1863 

$550 

24 

7 yrs 

Wolcott School 

Denver, Col. 

Bdg. 

Day 

J D. S Rigqs 

1898 



PACIFIC COAST STATES 


The Annie Wright Seminary 

Tacoma, Wash. 


Adelaide Preston 

Principal 

1884 


Brunot Ball 

Spokane, Wash. 

Bdg 

Day 

JuuA P Bailey 

Principal 

1895 

$500 

15 

4yra. 

St Paul's School for Girls 

Walla Walla, Wash 

Bdg. 

Day 

Nettie M. Galbraith 

Principal 

1872 

1 


St Margaret's Ball 

Boise, Idaho 

Bdg. 

Day 

Leonora Cox, B.S. 

Principal 

1892 


Hew Jersey Academy 

Logan, Utah 

Bdg 


1878 

7 yrs. 

Rowland Ball 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Georgiana Humphreys 

Prmcipal 

1880 

$500 

17 

4 yrs 

Angeles Vista School 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Bdg 

Day 

Ethelwyn Wing 

1908 


The Bi^op’s Schools 

San Diego A La Jolla, Cal. 

Bdg 

Day 

Carolyn Macadam 

Act*g Principal 

1910 


Miss Burke's School for Girls 
Broderick St , San Fran., Cal 

Day 

Katharine Burke 

Principal 



























































































PACIFIC COAST STATES 




Ear. ’14 

%ret 

Al. 

Al. As 

Principal, member of 

School acr. to 

Departments and Special Features 

100 

■ 


Episcopal. 

110 

80% 

200 

1 

Smith, Vaasar, etc. 

Music emphasized 

150 




200 



College-trained faculty. 

75 



College preparation. Strong faculty. 





126 

30% 

509 

No. Cent. As. Smith, Vas , etc. 

College-trained faculty. New Gym- 
nasium and Conservatory of Music. 

400 

m 


College Preparatory. 

225 

m 


Prep. School and Junior Cdlege. 

177 

43% 

392 

1 

No Cent. As. 

School of Art, Music, Expression, Home 
Economics. 

106 

67% 

279 

1 

No Cent. As. 

Episcopal. Junior, Academic, and Post- 
graduate Departments. 




College preparation emphasized. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 


100 



College Preparatory and Intermediate 
Courses 

75 

50% 

85 

1 

Ini. Emp. T. A. 

Smith, Vassar, etc. 

Music, Art, Gymnastics 


■ 


Episcopal. 

125 

■ 


Episcopal 

60 

■ 



125 

65% 

164 

Yassar, Smith, etc 

Strong specialized faculty. 

50 





EpisoopaL Day School at San Diego. 
Boarding Sdiool at La Jolla. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Eat. 

Tui. 

Fac. 

LofC. 

CastOleja School 

Palo Alto, Cal 

Bds 

Day 

Mary I. Locket, A.B. 

Principal 

1907 

$1000 

23 

Doiutttican College 

San Hafael, Gal. 


Sisters or Domuhcak Order 

B 


Gills* Collegiate School 

Los Angeles, Cal 

Bdg. 

Day 

Auce K. Parsoits 

Jeanne W Dennen 

9 

23 

6yrs. 

Tfamlin SchOOl 

Pacific Ave , San Fran., Cal. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Sarah D. Eahun 

Principal 


■ 

Miss Eaxkefs School 

Palo Alto, Cal. 

i 

Catherine Hareeb 

Pnncipal 

H 

14 

4yr8. 

Miss Head’s School 

Berkeley, Cal. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mart E. Wilson 

Pnncipal 

9 

28 

4yT8 

The HoUprood Sch. for Girls 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Bdg. 

Sophie 8 Hooan 

E Antoinette Ely 



The Horton School 

Oakland, Cal. 

Day 

Sabah W. Horton 

Pnncipal 

1884 


Hnntizigtoii Hall 

South Pasadena, Cal 

Bdg 

Florence Hanad 

President 



The Marlborough 

W. 23d St., Los Angeles, Cal 

Bdg 

Day 

Grace Wiisishire 

Pnncipal 

1889 



Bdg 

Day 

Elizabeth L. Mcrison 



The Orton School 

Pasadena, Cal 


Anna B Orton 

Pnncipal 

1890 

fiyis. 

Miss Ransom and Miss Bridges’ 
Sch. for Girls Piedmont, Cal 

Bdg. 

Day 

Marion Ransom 

Edite Bridges 

1906 

20 

The Watson School 

Berkeley, Cal 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs C. L. Watson 

190$ 


Westlake School for Girls 
Alvarado St , Los Angeles, Cal. 

Bdg 

Day 

Frederica H de Laguna 
Jessica S, Vance 

















































PACIFIC COAST STATES 


343 


Al. Pnncipal, member of 
A1 As School acr to 

91 Cal. As ofT of Eng 

1 Smith, Vassar, etc 

I R. C School. School of Music. 
344 

2 Smith, Vassar, etc 


1 Stanford, Vassar, etc. 

310 

1 Univ of Cal , Stanford, etc. 

I Recitations outdoors 






Techmcal School School of Music. 
College-trained faculty. 

Bo 3 i^ in Elementary Department 


Montessori Department. Music 
Strong faculty. 

Four buildings. Music Department. 
Strong facidty. 



Departments and Special Features 


Four new buildings. Beautiful 
grounds 



































CO-EDUCATIONAL 


NEW ENGLAND 


Name 


Head (with degrees) 

Est. 

L. of C. 

Location 


Title 

Tui 

Control 

Bervidc Academy 

South Berwick, Me. 

Bdg 

Day 

T. F. Downey 

Head Master 

1791 

4 yia. 

Cobum Classical Institute 

Watervilie, Me. 

Bdg 

Day 

D T Habthobn, a M 

Principal 

1829 

S45 

4 yrs. 

Bd ofTrus 

Foxcioft Academy 

Foxcroft, Me. 

Day 

1 

G W. Cole, A B 

Principal 

1823 

4 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus 

Fxyeburg Academy 

Fryeburg, Me 


RrooLBY C Clark 

Principal 

1792 

4 yrs. 

Hebron Academy 

Hebron, Me. 

Bdg 

W E Saboemt 

Prmcipal 

1804 

Bd. of This. 

Lincoln Academy 

New Castle, Me. 

Bdg 

Day 

G H. Labbabee 

Principal 

1805 

4yTs 

Maine Central Institute 

Pittsfield, Me. 

Bdg. 

S. B. Oldhau, A.B. 

Principal 

1866 

S30 

4yiB 

Bd. of Trus. 

The Maine Wesleyan Senunaxy 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 

Bdg. 

Day 

J 0. Newton, A B. 

1825 


Nortii Taimoutii Academy 

Yarmouth, Me. 

Bdg 

Day 

J 0 Hall, Jr., A.B. 

Fdncipal 

1814 

<250 

4 yrs 

Bd of This 

Oak Grove Seminary 

Vassalboro, Me. 

Bdg. 

L T. Jones, A.M , Ph D. 

Principal 

1850 

<230 

Bd. of Trus. 

Westbrook Seminary 

Portland, Me 

Bdg. 

Day 

C. P. Quimbt, a B , a M. 

President 

1831 

4 yrs. 

UniveTsalist 

Colby Academy 

New London, N H. 

Bdg. 

Day 

J 0. Welluan, AB 

Principal 

1837 


Kimball Union Academy 

Menden, N.H. 

Bdg. 

C. A. Tbact, B.L. 

Principal 

1813 

<275 

4 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus 

New Ipswich Appleton Acade^ 
New Ipswich, N H 

Day 


1789 


Proctor Academy 

Andover, N.H. 

Bdg. 

Day 

F. T. Clayton, A.M. 

Principal 

1881 

<250 


Sanborn Seminary 

Kizigston, N H. 

Bdg 

Day 

Z. WiLus Kemp, Ph.D. 

Principal 

1888 

<40 

Bd. of Trus. 

Tilton Seminary 

Tilton, N.H. 

Bdg 

Day 

Geo L. Plimpton 

Principal 

1845 


Montpefier Seminary 

Montpelier, Vt. 

Bdg 

Day 

Rev. John W. Hatch 

Principal 

1832 

4 yrs 

St Johnsbnry Academy 

St. Johnsbuxy, Vt. 

Bdg. 

Day 

M. G Benedict 

Principal 

1843 

1 
















































































SCHOOLS 


NEW ENGLAND 


Faculty 

Enrollment 

Special Features 

Men 

Women 

m 

Girls 



90 

mall 


3 

5 

62 

50 

Fine new athletic field Location. 





On banks of Piscataquis River. 



130 

mall 




250 

mall 

Largely preparatory for Colby College. 






4 

7 

113 

108 

Inter-scholastic athletics. Debating, Normal Train- 
ing, Domestic Science 





Large farm. Agricultural Course. 

2 

2 

18 

26 

Fine new laboratory. Agricultural Course. 

3 

4 

36' 

35 

Close to Marne’s forests. New Gymnasium. 


■ 

120 

mall 

Notable alumni. 


■ 



Separate department for young boys. 

5 

4 

70 

60 

Healthful location. New Dormitory and Gymnasium. 



■ 

■ 




■ 

■ 

**Self-boardiiig Plan” for pujuls of limited means. 

2 

6 

60 

39 

New Dormitory for Girls. College-tramed faculty. 





Seven buildingB Separate building for young boys. 



170 

mall 

College preparation emphasized. 

! 





College preparation emphasized. 




















































346 CO-EDUCA.TIONAL SCHOOLS 


Name 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Est. 

L.ofC 

Location 

Title 

Tui. 

Control 

Troy Cosfer^ce Academy 

Poultney, Vt. 

Bdg 

C. L. Leonard, A B , D D 
Prmcipal 

1834 

$350 

4yrs. 

Bd ofTrus 

The Bockingham School 

2 Buck, n., Cambridge, Mass 

Day 

K M Thompson, A B 

Principal 


Incoip 

The Chestnut Hill Sdbiool 

Chestnut HiU, hlass 

Day 

Martha A Cushman 

Head Mistress 

1893 j 
$225 


Cushing Academy 

AshSumham, Mass 

Bdg 

Day 

H S CowHLL, AM. 

Principal 

1875 


Dean Academy 

Franklin, Mass 

Bdg 

A. W Peibce, Lit D. 

Head Master 

1865 

$350 

4 yrs 

Bd. of Trus. 

Derby Academy 

Hingham, Mass. 

Day 

Mrs Marita M Burdbtt 
Principal 

1784 

$39 


Miss Fierce’s School 

Brookhne, Mass. 

m 

JuuA B. Park, A B 

Prmcipal 

1887 


Thayer Academy 

Braintree, Mass. 

Day 

Wm. Gaulaoheb 

Head Master 

1877 


The East Greenwich Academy 
East Greenwich, E I 

Bdg 

Sam W. Irwin, S.T B 

1802 

Bd. of Trus 

The Moses Brown School 

I’rovideiice, R.I. 

Day 

Seth K Giffobd, Ph D 
Pnncipal 

1784 


The Gilbert School 

Wmsted, Conn. 

Day 

Walter D Hood 

Principal 

1895 


Norwich Free Academy 

Norwich, Conn. 

Day 





MtOOLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


Adelphi Academy 

Lafeyette Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Day 


1863 

$180 

13 yrs 

Incorp. 

The Cazenom Seminary 

Cazenovia, N.Y 

Bdg 

Day 

0 D Skinner, A B., D.D. 

President 

1824 

$350 

4 yrs 

Bd. of Trus 

The Cook Academy 

Montour Falls, N.Y 

Bdg 

Day 

Emil Hanes, A.B 

Prmcipal 

1872 

$400 

4yrs 

Baptist 

Country Home School 

Chappaqua, N.Y 

Bdg 

Mrs. J. Coz, B L , D.Sc. 

Directress 

1910 

$400 

Pnvate 

Ethical Culture School 

Central Park West, N.Y. City 

Day 

Franklin C. Lewis, M A 
Superintendent 

1878 

$300 

dsna 

Incorp. 

Friends Academy 

Locust VaDey, L I., N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Nelson A Jackson, A B. 

Principal 

1876 


Friends School 

Schennerhom St., Brooklyn,N Y 

Day 

■IIIIIIIH 

1867 

$200 

13 yrs 

Bd ofTrus. 

Friends Seminaiy 

226 E. 16th St, N.Y. City 

Day 

E. B. Rawson, B.S ,Pd.M. 

Pnncipal 

1861 

$250 

4yrs 

Bd ofTrus 

Genesee Wesleyan Academy 

Lima, NY. 

Bdg 

Day 

Rev E. D Shepard 

President 

1832 
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Enrollment 

Special Features 

Men 


Boys 

Girls 

5 

12 

175 

175 

Modem equipment. Strong faculty. 

13 

mall 

118 

mall 

For young ^Is and boys. 

9 

mall 

76 

mall 

Prep, for Secondary Schools. 





Six modem buildings. 

8 

10 

130 

no 

Domestic Science Course. Swimming-pool. 





In a fine old buildmg. 



94 

in all 

For young boys and girls. 



120 

m all 




ISO 

mail 

Military Drill, Athletics. College Prep , Commercial, 
Music Courses 





Separate Department for young boys. 



270 

mall 

Private high school 



600 


Low tuition. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


12 

35 

320 



5 

S 

71 

79 

CoUege-tramed faculty. 

6 

■ 

72 


Girls admitted as day students only. Mihtary Drill. 

1 

2 

4 

6 

Home atmosphere. Outdoor freedom. 

16 

51 

286 

451 

Open-air Department. Kecreation Field with Out- 
door Gymnasium Eqmpment. 



100 

mall 

College Preparatory and General. 

17 

2 

120 

88 

New building. Eleven outdoor class-rooms on roof. 

3 

13 

74 

76 




200 

in all 

College preparation emphasized. 








































































348 CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui 

■ 

Hartwick Senunaxy 

Hartwick, N.Y. 

Bdg 

Day 

J.G Travbb 

Prmcipal 

1 

Lutheran 

The Oahwood Seminary 

Umon Springs, Cayuga, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Wai/tek H Wood 

Principal 

1796 

«275 

Friends 

Palmer Institute 

Lakemont, Yates Co,, N.Y 

Bdg 

Day 

M SUMMEBBELL 

President 

1839 

$275 


Staten Island Academy 

New Brighton, L L, N.Y 

Day 

Fbank R. Page 

Head Master 


Bd. of Trus. 

Hasbrouck Institute 

Jersey City, N.J 


C C Stimbts, AM. 

Principal 

1856 


Hoboken Academy 

Hoboken, N J 

Day 

Wm C Raymond 

Prmcipal 

1860 


Short Hills School 

Short Hills, N J. 


H F. Twitchbll 



The Spiiung School 

South Orange, N J. 

Day 

HabribtM SnNiNG,AM. 

Prmcipal 

1900 


Abington Friends School 

Jeukmtown, Pa. 

Day 

Mrs. L L Kellogg 

Prmcipal 

1887 

$300 


The Easton Academy 

Easton, Pa. 

Day 

Samuel R. Paiub: 

Prmcipal 

1884 


Friends Central School 

15th & Pace Sts., Phila., Pa 

Day 

W. Elmbb Barbett 

Prmcipal 



Friends’ Select Sdiool 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Day 

W.W Haviland 

Principal 

1832 


George School 

Bucks Co , Pa 

Bdg 

Gio A Walton, A M. 

Principal 

1893 

$450 

5yrs. 

Germantown Friends Sdiool 

Germantown, Pa 

Day 

Stanley R Yarnali^ A M 
Prmcipal 

1845 

$175 

12yrs 

Bd of Dir 

Keystone Academy 

Factoiyville, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Benj. F. Thomas, A M. 

Prmcipal 

1868 

$300 


The New Bloomfield Academy 
New Bloomfield, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

D. C. WiLUBD, A B 

Prmcipal 

1838 


Perldomen Seminary 

Pennsburg, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Rev 0 S. Kbibbel, A M , 

D D. Prmcipal 

1875 

$400 


'Williamsport Dickinson Sem’y 
Williamsport, Pa 

Day 

Rev B. C. CoNNEB, D D. 

President 

1848 

$350 


Sidwells’ Friends School 

1811 1 St , Wasliii^on, D C. 

Day 

Thomas A Sidwell, A M. 
Frances H Sidwell, A B. 

1883 

$200 

12yr8. 

Blue Fidge (Meg^Ai^deiz^^ 


Rev P. H Bowman, A.B 
President 

1899 

$185 
















































































MffiDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


349 


Faculty 

Enrollment 

Special Features 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 





Course m Lutheran Theology. 



80 

mall 

College preparation emphasized. 



60 

mall 

Fine location. 

5 

IS 

120 

128 

Complete equipment. Bey Scout and Camp Fire 
movement uUhzed 



200 

in all 

College preparatory. 



100 

mall 

From kmdergarten to college preparation. 



100 

in all 




■ 

■ 

Individual attention. 



■ 


College preparation. 



150 

mall 




700 

in all 

Ijargely girls. 



100 

200 

Large Elementary Department. 

26 

mall 

246 

mall 

Modem eqmpment. Athletics supervised by faculty 

7 

21 

193 

242 

Large library. Five buildings. 





Mountamous location. 



160 

mall 

1 

Busmess. Normal. Music. Junior Dept, empha- 
sized. 



■ 

■ 

Small classes. 



■ 

■ 

College preparation. ' Wide range of courses. 

18 

mall 

247 

mall 

Playground and Country Club House. 

12 


49 

34 

Agnculture Busmess. Music. Art. 




















































NEW ENGLAND 


MUSIC 


Name 

Location 

Head (trdning) 

Title 

Est 

Tui 

Fac. 

Fac 

F.T. 

m 

L.ofC. 

A1 

Faelten Pianoforte School 

Cabl Faeltbn 

1897 

13 

600 

4yTs. 

30 Hnntmgton Ave , Boston, Mass 

Director 


10 

700 

154 

N. £* Conservatory of Music 

George W. Chadwick 

1853 

125 


4yr8 

Huntington Ave , Boston, Mass. 

Director 


123 


1,401 

The Hew Haven School of Music 

Haroid Hum 


6 

160 


New Haven, Conn. 

Director 

Hi 

6 




MIDDLE STATES AND MARYUND 


Tlie Am. Inst «t Applied Mu^ 
212 W. 59th St, NY City 

Kate S Chittenden 


29 

400 


Brooklyn Academy of Mus. Art 
549 Greene Ave , Brooklyn, N Y. 

R.W Connor 

Director 



I 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 
Potsdam, N Y. 

Julia £. Crane 

Principal 

H 

8 



The Elinor Comstock Sch. of Mus. 
1000 Madison Ave , N Y City 

Eijnor Comstock 

Principal 

H 

9 

■ 


The Inst, of Mus. Art of N.Y. 

120 Claremont Ave , N.Y City 

Frank Damrosch, Mus D. 

Director 

1905 

$250 

67 

IS 

605 

498 

3yrs. 

336 

The Ithaca Cons, of Music 

Ithaca, N.Y, 

W G. Egbert, Mus M. 

President 

m 

28 

24 

550 

350 

4yrs 

226 

MoUenhauer Cons, of Music 

73 Invingston St„ Brooklyn, N Y 

Henrt Mollbnhaueb 

Director 

1868 

■ 

I 


The Nat. Cons, of Mus. of Am. 
126 W. 79th St, N.Y. City 

Mis J M Thurber 

President 

1385 

1 

■ 


New York College of Music 
128E.58thSt,NY.aty 

Carl Hein 

President 

1878 

42 

500 

2yis. 

The von Bnde School of Music 
44 W 85th St, NY, City 

Herwege von Ende 

Director 


19 



Combs Bnsd St Cons, of Ho^ 
1327 8. Broad St, Plula, Pa. 

Gilbert B Combs 

Director 

1885 

m 

1,500 


Philadelphia Musical Academy 
1617 Spruce St , Phila , Pa. 

Bichabd Zeckwer 

Director 

1870 

29 



Peahody Cons, of Mus. of Balt. 
Chailes St^ Baltimore, Md. 

Harold Bandolfe 

Director 

w 

m 

60 

1,300 



- * 

.... 


ie 

































































SCHOOLS 


NEW ENGLAND 


Section of Fatr. 

Control 

Entr. Eeqtuiements 

Age limits 

Special Features 

Boston and New England 


Careful supervision. The Director 
originator of Faelten System. 

Widespread 


Orchestra. School of Grand Opera 

Bd. of Trustees 


Breadth of Musical Training. 

New Haven and Vicinity 


An Incorporated Mutual Association 
of Music Teachers 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 




Strong faculty. 





! 

Personal attention. limited to 65 



Academic study also. 

Umted States 

Trustees 

15-30 yis 

Orchestra, Band, Chorus. Strong 
faculty. 

United States 

Corporation 


Four buildmgs m center nf city A 
N.Y. State registered school 






Chartered by special act of Congress. 

Widespread 


Same training as foremost European 
conservatories. 



Strong in Piano and Violin Depts. 
Eminent faculty. 



Reciprocal relations with Umveisity 
of Pennsylvania. 



Practical and Theoretical Music by 
Class System. 



Oldest endowed institution of its 
kmd. 



A Resident Music School. 


081 ) 
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MUSIC SCHOOLS 


Name 


Head (traming) 


Est. 

Fac. 

Enr 

L. of C. 


Location 


Title 

Tui 

Fac. 
F. T. 

F.T 

Al. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Binxunghajii Cons* of Music 

Binoingham, Ala. 

Mr and Mis W Gussen 
D irectors 

1895 

$160 

7 

145 


Jodson College 

Marion, Ala. 

Edwabd L. Fowebs 

Director 

1838 


160 


Gainesville Cons, of Music 

Gainesville, Fla. 

J OscAB Miller 

Director 

1912 

$150 

3 

3 

65 

4yrs 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Cittcumati Cons, of Music 

Highland Ave., Cum., Ohio 

BERom Baur 

Directress 

■ 

60 



The College of Mus. of Cincumati 
Elm St., Cum., Oluo 

A. J. Gantvooet 

Manager 

1878 




Dana’s Musical Institute 

Warren, Ohio 

Wm. H. Dana, F.C M 

President 

1869 

12 

9 

152 

100 

4yr8. 

264 

Obeilin Conservatory of Music 
Oberhn, Ohio 

C. W. Morrison, Mus.D. 

Duector 

1865 

$569 

35 

550 

400 

4 yis 

300 

The Toledo Cons, of Music 

Toledo, Ohio 

Bradford Mills, B.M. 

Director 

OH 


676 


In^anapolis Cons, of Music 

N. Mendian St., Ind., Ind 

Edqar M. Cawlbt 

Director 

1897 




Detroit Conservatory of Munc 
Detroit, Mich 

F.L.York,AM 

Director 

1874 

m 

1,300 


The University School of Music 
Ann Arbor, Midb 

A. A. Stanley, A.M. 

1880 

$180 

s 

KS9 

4yrs. 

450 

American Conservatory of Music 
304 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 

J. J Hattstaedt 

President 

1886 

77 

43 

2,000 


'Rfiati Conservatorv 

SOON Clark a, Chicago, 111. 

£ M Bradley 

Director 





Chicuo Musical College 

624 S. Mich Blvd , Chicago, HI 

Dr. F. ZiBGFiEU) 

President 

1867 

75 

2,000 


Columhia School of Music 

509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, HI 

Clare 0. Heed 

Director 

■ 


1 


The Cosmopohtan Sdi. of Music 
Audit. Bldg , Chicago, HI. 

Mrs W. S. Bracken 

President 


s 

1 

3 yrs 

Hadley Sdiool of Music 

431 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 111. 

Grant Hadley 

Director 


■ 

■ 


Enox Conservatory of Music 

Galesburg, HI. 

W. F. Bentley, Mus D. 

Director 

1883 


230 


School 

624 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, HL 

Dr. Juan C. Maclean 

President 

1908 




The M. W. Chase Sch. of Muacal 
Alts 410 Mich. Ave., Chi., 111. 

Mary Wood Chase 


28 





















































Widespread 

N W. Ohio, Mich., Ind. 




Strong faculty. 


6yis. 



Teachers’ Training Dept. Elocu- 
tion and Languages as wdl as Music. 

Chorus, Band, Orchestra. Dormito- 
ries for men and women 


H Sch Educ. Affiliated with Oberlin College. laige 

Student Orchestra. 


Normal Training for Teachers em- 
phasized 

Dormitory for resident students. 


Strong faculty. Dormitories. Com- 
plete Academic Department. 

Affiliated with Uniy. of Michigan. 
Chorus and Orchestra. 

Normal Training School. School of 
Espression. Orchestra. 



Widespread 


Corporation 


Children’s Classes, 
ccrt Pianists. 


Training Con- 
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MUSIC SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Head (training) 

Title 

Est 

Tai. 

Pac 

Fac 

F.T 

1 

Lotc. 

Al 

The Sch. of Mas. of N* W. Mv. 

Evanston, 111 

P C LutkiNjMusD 

Dean 

1891 

36 

24 

620 

2-4 yrs 

The Sherwood Music School 

410 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, 111 

OnoBQiA Kobeb 

President 

1910 

1 

■ 


The Tech. Norm. Sch. of Chicago 
3207 Mich. Blvd , Cbcago, lU 


1911 



1-3 yis 

Lawrence Cons, of Music 

Appleton, Wia. 

Fbedebick V Evans 

Dean 

1863 

1 



Minneapolis School of Music 

42 8th St , S Minn., Minn 

Wm H Ponuttb 

Director 

1907 

50 

1,300 


The Northwestern Cons ofMus. 
806 Nicollet Ave., Mmn., Minn 

OuvB A. Evbbs 

President 

1 

40 

H 


Bes Moines Gol.| Cons, of Mas. 

Bes Moines, la 

M L Babtlbtt 

Director 

1 


M 

4 yrs. 

Drake lJniv,i Cons, of Music. 

Des Moines, la 

Holmes Cowper 

Dean 

1881 


500 


Beethoven Cons, of Music 

Taylor St, St, Louis, Mo. 

Bboteebs Epstein 

Directors 



1 


School of Pianoforte Playing 

722 Kansas Ave , Topeka, Kan. 

Annie M. P. Bundt 

Director 

1901 


1 


The University Sdiool of Music 
Lmcoln, Neb, 

WiLLABD Kimball, Mus B. 

Director 

Mm 

35 

34 

B 

4 yrs 

207 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 


Col. of fhePadfic, Cons.of Music 
San Jose, Cal. 

Wasren D. Allen 

Director 

B 

11 

4 

125 

75 

4 yrs. 

Oakland Conservatory of Music 
Oakland, Cal 

Apolph Gbegobt 

Director 

1891 

■ 

■ 


Univ. of So. Cal» Col of Music 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

W E. Soele, AB. 

Dean 

H 

12 

150 

4yis 

90 

Yon Stein Academy 

S. Hill St, Los Angeles, Cal. 

H C. Von Stein 

President 

■ 

■ 

400 




























































Section of Patr. Entr. Requirements 

Contrdi Age limits 


Special Features 


Middle West H Sch Educ 

Bd of Trustees 



Neb. and No. Cent. St. I H. Sch. Eduo. 


A Professional Music Scbool. Sum- 
mer School 


Normal Course, Dramatic Art. 


Prep, to teaching Art, Music, Domestic 
Science, Physical Education, etc. 


Department of Lawrence College. 
Dormitones for women. 


Oratory and Dramatic Art also. 


Summer School. Evening classes. 
Norm. Course. Art and Expression 


Special work for teachers. 


Elocution Courses. 


Strong faculty Normal Course. 
Student Band and Orchestra. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 


Pacific Choral Society. Course in 
Public School Music 





























NEW ENGLAND 


ART 


Name 

Head (with degrees) 

Est 

Fac. 

Endow. 

Location 

Title 

Tui 

F.T 

Control 

Commonwealth Art Colony 

Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

Asa. Q. RAimAu.. B.S. 

Director 

11 

10 

Corporation 

Fenway School of Elostration 
Fenway Studios, Boston, Mass. 

SusAK B. Phillips 

Director 

■ 

■ 


Lowthoipe Sdu of L’scape Arch, 
for Women Groton, Maas. 

Geoboiaka J. Saiuibbs 

1901 

■ 


Hew Sch. of Bes. and lUastration 
248 Boylston St., Boston, Maas. 


1911 

6 


Sch. of Fine Arts, Crafts, and Dec. 
Des. 90 Westland Ave, Boston 

Kaosebine B Child 

Director 

1914 

$110 



Sch. of the Mnseum of Fine Arts 
Huntington Ave , Boston, Mass. 

Alice F Bkooes 

Hugeb Eluott 

1876 

$125 

16 


Sdi. of the Worcester Art Museum 
Worcester, Mass- 

H. Stuabt Michie 

Director 


■ 


Sch. of the Art Soc. of Hartford 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. G. G. Williams 

President 

1877 

2 

Bd ofMgrs 

Yale School of Fine Arts 

New Haven, Conn 


1864 

$180 

24 

4 

$150,250 

Corp.ofYale 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


The Albaz^ School of Fine Arts 
Albany, N.Y. 

Edith Vest, B.S. 

Director 

[ffBW 

6 

Bd. of Dir 

The Art Sch. of the Ettucal 

Cult Sch. Central Pk. W., N.Y. 

Iebnb Wbib, B.P A 

Director 

1913 

$300 

12 

Bd ofContr 

The Art Students’ L’gue of N.Y. 
215 W. 57th St., N.Y. City 

H H. NlSBiTF 

President 

1875 


Bd ofContr. 

Chautauqua Summer Sch. of Arts 
and Crafts Chautauqua, N.Y. 

Royal B. Faenum 

Director 

1903 

12 


Cooper TTnion 

Thud Ave. & 8th St., N.Y. City 

C R. Riceabdb 

Director 

1859 

Vxee 

38 

2 

Bd. of Trufi 

Nat Acad, of Des., Free Schools 
109th St., N.Y City 

A A. Weiitman 

1825 

Free 



N.Y. Sch. of Ap. Des. for Women 
160 Lexington Ave , N Y. (Dity 

Frank Tiltobd 

President 

1892 

$75 

11 


N.Y. Sch. of Fine and Applied Art 
2237 Broadway, fLY. City 

Fbane a Pabsons 

President 

1909 


Bd ofEeg’ts 

Piatt Institute 

Byerson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Fbed. B. Pbatt, MA. 

Principal 

1887 




( 356 ) 





























































SCHOOLS 

NEW ENGLAND 


L ofC 

Enrollment 

Special Features 

Win 

Sum. 

Eve. 




200 


About 300 colonists come to cottages for study or rest 
and recreation. 


125 



Training-school for Illustrators. 

2yz8. 






200 



Practical side emphasized. 

4yra 

40 



Practical side of Art emphasized. 


230 



Eminent instructors. 19 Scholarships. 

3yis 

120 


75 

Special faculties in Design and the Grafts. 


60 



Scholarships. 

4yrs. 

125 



Valuable Art collections. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


3yis. 

75-100 


i 

1 

1 

Normal Teachers’ Course. 

2yxs 

10 

■ 

■ 

For those wishing to specialize in Art. 


1,500 

■ 

■ 

Excdlent work turned out. Two Summer Schools 
Yn5>.int.ftin«»A- 


■■ 

280 

B 


4yr8. 



1,603 

Museum for the Arts of Decoration. 







600 



Practical instruction in Arts and Crafts. 


800 



Summer S^sion at Port Jefferson, L I. 


1,000 



Normal Courses m Art emphasized Scholarships. 


(3S7) 







































358 ART SCHOOLS 


Name 

Head (with degrees) 

Est. 

Fac. 

Endow 

Location 

Title 

Tui 

F. T. 

Control 

Skidmore School of Arts 

Saratoga Springs, NY. 

E. V. COLBTJBN, B S 

1910 

$80 



Syracuse Univ. Col. of Fme Arts 
Syracuse, N Y 

G. A Paeor, Mus D 

Dean 

1873 

$120 

9 

Tnis. of Umv 

Penn. Acad, of Fine Arts 

Broad St., PhOa , Pa 

John T. Lewis 

Director 

1805 

$80 

12 


Phila. Sch. of Design for Women 
Broad St . Phila , Pa 

Euilt Sabtain 

Prmcipal 

1844 

■ 


Sch.of Ind. Artof theP^in. Mus. 
Broad & Pme Sts., Pbila , Pa 

LesueW Miller 

Prmcipal 

1876 

$80 

1 

Bd ofTrus 

Corcoran School of Art 

17th St , Washington, D C. 

Edmund C. Messer 

Principal 

1875 

Free 

i, 


Sdis. of Art & Deidgn of MdJnst 
Mt. Roval Ave , Baltimore, Md 

John M. Carter 

President 

1848 


Bd of Mgrs 


SOUTHERN STATES 


H. Sophie Newcomb Mem. Coll. 

B. Woodward 

1887 

8 

$3,250,000 

for Women New Orleans, La. 

Director 

$45 

8 

Bd. of Adm 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Art Academy of Cindnnati 

Cincmnati, Ohio 

J. H Gest 

Director 



Bd. of Trus. 

Cleveland School of Art 

Jumper Rd , Cleveland, Ohio 

GeoroiaL Norton 

Director 

1882 

$70 

20 

5 

$200,000 

Bd. of Trus. 

Columbus Art School 

492 B. Broad St , Col , Ohio 

JuMUS Goir, Jr. 

Director 

1879 




J. L Shearer, M.A. 

President 

1828 

$100 


Bd. of Trus 

The Art Sch. of the John Henon 
Art Inst Indianapolis, Ind 

Harold H Brown 

Director 

1902 



Munde Normal Institute 

Munde, Ind. 

Eva Sinclair 

Director 




Sch. of Des. of Detroit Museum 
of Art Detroit, Mich. 

Geo T. Hamiuton 

Director 

1911 

$60 

8 

5 

Bd. of Trus, 

The School of Fine Arts 

Detroit, Mich. 

John P. Wicibr 

Director 

1895 

$100 

3 


The Art Institute of Chicago 

Lake Front, Cihicago, III. 

Theo. J. Keane 

Director 

1879 



Chici^ Academy of Fme Arts 

81 E. Madison St., Chicago, 111 

Carl N, Wbrntz 

Director 

1903 



Chicago Sch. of Ap. and Norm. 
Art S Mich. Ave , Chicago, 111 

EmmaM Church 

1908 



College of Industrial Art 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

M. W. Shackbleoed 

Director 

1903 



































































L ofC. 


Enrollxnent 


Special Features 



Win 

Sum. 

Eve 


4 yrs. 

150 




4yrs. 

195 



Extra Course m Normal Arts. 


300 



Scholarships Strong faculty. 





Oldest School of Industrial Art in America. 


1,200 



Summer and Textile Schools. School of Apphed Art. 


150 



Individual instruction 


150 


900 

Work in glass, pottery, leather, wood, etc., empha- 
sized. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


4 yrs. 

153 



Art Department. Pottery and other crafts empha- 





sized. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 



400 



Summer School. Two-year Course for Teachers. 

4 yrs. 

275 

■ 

123 

Pictorial Art, Decorative Design, Sculpture, Normal 
Art, Illustrating, Ceramics, and Cartooning. 


175 

■ 



1-6 yrs 

235 

21 

172 

Large studio and laboratory fadlities. 


125 

■ 

■ 

Summer School. 


175 

■ 

■ 

Art Department. 

4 yrs. 

99 

■ 


Close affiliation with pubhc schools. 

3-5 yiB. 

177 

37 

105 

Drawing, Pamting, Illustration. 


900 

500 

1,000 

Saturday classes. Splendid equipment. 


750 

■ 

B 

Success in Vocational Art Training. 


340 

B 

B 

Strong faculty. 

4 yrs. 

50 


B 

Pine Arts Department. 




























































360 


ART SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

m 

Endow. 1 

Control j 

Minneapolis School of Art 

201 E. 24th St . Minn , Mmn. 

Joseph Bbece, A B 

Director 

1886 

$68 

10 

Corporation 

The St. Paul Inst. School of Art 
The Anditonum, St. Paul, Mmn. 

Lee W. Zeiqleb 

Director 

1895 

$50 

B 

' 1 

Bd of This. { 

r.iiTimitngB Art School 

Des Moines, la. 

C. A. CUMMIHOS 

Director 

■ 



Brake TJuirarsity 

Des Moines, la. 

Helen E. Gabdneb 

i 

B 


Washington Universitv 

St. Louis, Mo. 

E. H. WUBBPEL 

Director 

1874 

$75 

11 

2 

$50,000 

Corporation 

VniTersify of Xlansas 

Lawrence, Kan. 

Wm a. Ghepeith 

1875 

$60 

B 

St Bd of Adxn. 

The Fine Arts Acad, of Denver 
E. 18th Ave., Denver, Col. 

Abigail Holuan 

Direotor 

1912 

$125 

B 

1 

Private j 

PACIFIC COAST STATES 

California Sch. of Arts and Crafts 
Alston Way, Berkeley, Cal. 

F. H. Meybb, A.B. 

Director 

1907 

$96 

17 

Private 

California School of Design 
California St., San Fran., Cal 

Pedeo J. Lbmos 

Acting Director 

1874 

1 

The Cannel Sunnner Sch. of Art 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal. 

C. P. Townsley 

Director 

1914 

Los Angeles Sch. of Art and Des. 
6th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

L. E. Gabden-Macleod 

Director 

1887 

The Sti(kney Memorial Sch. of 
Fine Arts Pasadena, Cal. 

C.P. Townsley 

Director 

1914 














































PACIFIC COAST STATES 


361 


L. of C. 

Enrollment 

Special Features 


Wm 

Sum. 

Eve 


3 yrs. 

97 

59 

85 

New binlding. Scholarships. 


160 



Evening and Saturday Classes 


40 








School of Drawing and Pamting. 

4 yrs. 

200 



School of Fine Arts Department. 

4 yrs 

93 



Summer School. WeH-equipped Ceramic Labora- 
tory. 


50 


12 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 

3 yrs. 

295 

112 

46 

Three buildings. 


220 



Affil with Univ. of Cahfomia. Summer Course 



100 


William, M. Chase, Instructor. Landscape and out- 
door portrait pamting. 


150 



Summer SchooL 


40 



Special class in painting from landscape throu^out 
winter. 






























KINDERGARTEN 


NEW ENGLAND 


Name 

Location 

Head (traintn£d 

Title 

Bst. 

Tui 

Pac 

Fac. 

F.T 

Bnr. 

L. of C. 

AL 

Emdergarten Nonnal School 

319 Marlboro St , Bostoo, Mass 

TT a-butim* NiBli 

Principal 

1906 

8 


2yrs, 

Leslev Normal Sdiool 

29 Everett St., Ciambndge, Mass. 

Mrs. B. L. WOLFABD 

Principal 


14 

10-12 

75 

2yts. 

Perry Kindergarten Norm. Sch. 
18 Huntington Are., Boston, Nlasa 

Mrs. A M PaBBT 

Principal 

s 

6 

1 

48 

2 yrs. 
200 

Miss Wheelock’s Kind. Tr. Sch. 
110 Eiverway, Boston, Maas- 

IiPCT Whbblock 

Prmcipal 

m 

13 


2yxB 

Conn. Fioebel Norm. Emd. Pri. 
Tr. Sch. Bridgeport. Conn. 

Mabt C. Mills 

Principal 

1899 





Pannib a. Smith 

Principal 

mg 

7 


2 yrs 

200 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


The Ethical Cnltoxe School 
Central Park West, N Y. City 

C. <r. Tnacr, E.C S. 

1878 

3115 

12 

1 

76 

2yi8. 

500 

The Froebel League 

112 E 71st St., N.Y. City 

Mrs M. B. B. LAKGZETTEiL 
Director 

\m 

16 

6 

40 

2yrs. 

27 

The Hew Yoik Kmdeigarten As. 
524W.42dSt,N.Y.City 

Latjba Fishbb 

Director 

1914 



2yra 

Pratt Institute Sch. of Kind. Tr. 
Eyeraon St , Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Auca B. Fitts 

Director 

1892 

S78 

15 

6 

78 


Teachers College 

Columbia Univ , N.Y. City 

Patty S. B&ll 

1887 


70 

350 

Amer. Montessoii Tr. Sch. for 
Teachers Philadelphia, Pa 

Mrs. J S. Abdbbsok 

Director 





Miss EarPs Tr. Sch. for Kmd. 
3600 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

Cabounb M. C. Habt 





The Kindergarten Inn 

315 N. 35th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Emily D. Wkiott 

Trainer 

B 




The Columbia Kind. Tr. Sch. 
2108 Conn Ave., Wash., D.C. 

SaBA K. Lipfibcott 

Director 

1897 


1 20 

2yis. 

Affordby Normal School 

1110 N. Charles St., Balt., Md 

Elisabeth Silkuaxi 

Prmcipal 

1896 



2yzs. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Richmond Tr. Sdh. for Kind. 

Ltjgy S. Coleman 

1 1 


20 

2yis. 

Baohmond, Va. 

Director 

u 
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TRAINING SCHOOLS 

NEW ENQUND 


Section of Fatr. 

Control 

Entr. Requirements 

Probation Age limits 

Special Features 

Massachusetts 

H. Sch Educ. 

ISyrs 

Lectures on Child Study, Education 
of Women, Playground^ etc. 

New England 

Private 

H Sch Edue 

ISyrs 

Special Courses by University 
Teachers. 

New En^nd 

Pnvate 

H Sch Educ. 

18-35 yrs 

Lunited to 48 students Prep for 
Eind., Prim., and Playg’d Positions 


H Sch Educ. 

19yrs. 

Froebel System followed. Child Wel- 
fare Course (1 yr.). 



Boarding and Day School. Aca- 
dsDoic Courses. 


H. Sch Educ 

18 yra 

Emdergarten and Pnvate School con- 
nected. 

MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 

N Y,NJ., Wash., Ga, etc 
Corporation 

H. Sch Educ 

ISyrs 

Kind. Pnmary Norm. Train. Dept. 
Fine opports. for practice teaching. 

Eastern U.S. 

Corporation 

H. Soh. Educ. 

ISyrs 

Strong faculty. Practice teaching. 



Observation and practice teaching. 

N.Y., N.J., Conn. 

H. Sch Educ. 

18 yrs. 

Connection with Pratt Institute 
Practice in city kindergartens (1 yx.) . 



Kindergarten Department. 



In a specially adapted building. 



Five Practice Kindergartens. 


H Sch Educ. 

17 yrs. 

On plan of Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus m 
Berlin. 






Model and Practice Schools. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Theor 7 and Practice of Froebellian 
Ideals. 





























364 KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Head (training) 

Title 

Est 

Tui 

Fac. 

Fac 
F T 

Enr. 

L. of C. 

Al. 

AilaataE;md.Nonii. &£lem. Sch. 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga 

WiLLETTE A. Allen 

Pnncipal 

1897 

6 

20 

2yrs. 

98 

Columbus Free Kind. As. Tr. Sch 
Fourth Ave , Columbus, Ga 

Edwina Wood 

1896 



2 yra 

E^te Baldwin Free !Kmd. As. 

Savannah, Ga 

Hortense M. Orctttt 

Pnncipal 



11 


Mobile Emdergarten Tr. Sch. 
Government St . Mobile, Ala 

Anne E Johnston 

1912 




Dallas Free Fjnd.Tr. Sch.& lad. 
As. Dallas, Tex 

Katherine Montgouert 
Prmcipal 

1906 

5 

12 

2yia 

San Antonio it'inii. Tr. Sch. 

N. Pecos St , San Antomo, Tex 

Eacbel Plumher 

Principal 


2 

2 

12 

2yrs 

25 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Ciadnnati Emd. As. Tr. Sch. 

6 Lmton Ed., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Lillian H. Stone 

Pnncipal 



50 


Cleveland Kindergarten Tr. Sch. 
E 96th St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Netta Faris 

Principal 

1894 

$125 

14 

90 

3 yrs. 

Columbus Kind. Nonn Tr. Sch. 
Madison Ave , Columbus, Ohio 


1889 

575 

6 

2 

30 

2 yrs 

191 

The Law Froebel Kind. Tr. Sch. 
Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

Dr.M.E LAwr,MD 

Prmcipal 

tmi 

6 

40 

4 yrs. 

Oberhn Kindeigarten Tr. Sch. 

Elm St., Oberhn, Ohio 

B. E. Montgomery 

1894 


75 

... 

2yT8 

Teachers Col. of IhdianapoUs 
Alabama A 23d Sts., Ind., Ind. 

Mrs. £. A. Biaksb 

President 

1882 


135 


Valparaiso TTniversity 

Valparaiso, Ind. 

Mis. M. a. Hemstocs 

Principal 

B 


125 

2 yrs. 

Alma CoUege 

Alma, Mich. 

Caroleen Eobinbon 

Director 

H 

25 

2 

45 

2-4 yrs. 

The Grand Eapids Kind. Tr. Sch. 
Fountam St., Gr Eapids, Mich. 

Clara Wheeler 

Principal 

9 


60 

2 yrs. 

Chicago Kindergarten Institute 

54 Scott St., Chicago, lU. 

Mrs. M. B Page, Mrs. J. 
Lxnsgren, Miss C Cbonise 

B 

15 

5 

150 

2 yrs 

600 

Kind. Collegiate Inst of Chicago 
S. Mi^. Ave., Chicago, Dl. 

Eva £. Whumobb 

Superintendent 

1881 


60 

2 yrs. 

Kational Kindergarten College 
Mich. Blvd., Chicago, DL 

Euzabbte Harrison 

President 

1886 

14 

175 

2yxs. 

ThePesialozzi-Ffoebel Kind. Tr. 
Sch. S. Mich. Blvd., Chicago, HI. 

Mrs. Bertha. H. Hegner 

1 Superintendent 

jm 

16 

5 

109 

2 yrs 

230 

The Froebel Kind. Tr. School 
McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Euzabets Moss 

Director 

1898 











































































NORTH CENTRAL STATES 365 


Section of Patr. 

Control 

Entr. Requirements 

Probation Age limits 

Special Features 


H Sch Educ. 

18 yrs. 

Children’s Class. 






Training School. 



Much practice teaching. 


H. Sch. Educ. 

18 yrs 

C(^peratmg dosdywith social work 
in Dallas. 

SW. Texas 

Private 

H. Sch. Educ. 

18 yrs. 

On State Accredited list of Kinder- 
garten Training Schools. 

NORTH CENTRAL STATES 

Bd. of Trustees 


AfSL with Umv. of Cincinnati. 


H. Sch. Educ. 

18 yrs. 

AfSl. with National Eindergarten Cd- 
lege. 

Columbus & yicimtsr 

Private 

H. Sch. Educ. 

18 yrs. 

Practice teaching in public school 
and settlement IdndaEgartens. 


H Sch Educ. 

Forty Practice Schools. Froebel and 
Montessoii pimcxples. 



Teachers largely from Oberlin Col- 
lege. 



Kindergarten and Graded School 
Teaching Courses 



Kindergarten Department. Tuition 
free. 

Mich. & Nearby States 

Bd. of Trustees 

H. Sch Educ. 

Kindergarten Department. Strong 
faculty. 


H. Sch. Educ. 

Summer term. 

Widespread 

Bd. of Directors 

H. Sch. Educ. 

18 yrs. 

Life m Gertrude House. Strong fac- 
ulty. 



University instructors. 

Widespread 

Bd. of Directors 

H. Sch. Educ. 

18 yrs. 

Strong faculty. Broad training. 

Wide^read 

Private 

H. Sch. Educ. 

18 yrs. 

Pestalozzi- Froebel Hans features. 
Forty Centers for Practice Teaching. 


Obsemtion and teadbing in 
kindergaitens. 











































NEW ENGLAND 


PHYSICAL 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est 

Tui. 

L ofC. 

Control 

American School for Ph. Ed. 

44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass 

Girls 

Mabt R. MuLuiraB, M D. 

Director 

1814 

$150 

2yis. 

Pnvate 

Posse Normal School of Gym. 

779 Beacon St , Boston, Mass 

Co-ed 

Baroness Fossa, A.B. 

President 

1890 

$175 

3 yrs. 

Incoip. 

The Sargent S(diool for Ph. Ed. 

Cambndge, Mass. 

Bdg 

Day 

D. A. Saboeoit, a M., 

M D., S D. I^e^ent 

1881 

$150 

3 yrs 

Pnvate 



E. H Abnold, MD. 

Director 

1886 

$460 

2 yrs 

Pnvate 


MIDDLE STATES 


The Chalif Nor. Sdi. of Dancmg 
7W.42dSt.,NY.City 


Louis H. Chalet 

Principal 

1906 

$400 

2yT8 

Pnvate 

The Savage School for Ph Ed. 
308 W. 69th St , N.Y. City 

I 

W. L. Savam, A.B , M.D. 

Ihiector 

1895 


Temple Dniv. Norm. Sch. of Ph. 
Ed Broad & Berks, Phila., Pa. 

Day 

Wm. Nicholai, G G. 

Director 

1896 

$100 

2 yrs. 

Bd ofTrus. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Norm. Col. of the N. Amer. Gym. 
Union E. Mich. St., Ind , Ind. 

Co-ed 

Bhil Rats, G G. 

President 

1861 

$150 

2^yis 

Bd ofTrus 

Normal Sdiool of Physical Ed. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Co-ed 

F. J. Bobn, A.B., M.D. 

Dean 

1909 

2 yrs. 

Private 

Chicago Normal Sch. of Ph. Ed. 
430 S. Wabash Ave., Chic., HI. 

■ 

Lauba 0. Pabbons 

President 

1903 

2 yrs. 

Bd of Dir. 

D^. of Ph. Ed, of the Univ. of 
wisconrin Madison, Wis. 

i 

G. W. Ehlbb, C E. 

Director 

IS 

4-5 yrs. 

Bd. Regents 


(366) 









































EDUCATION 


NEW ENGLAND 


Faculty 

‘RnTnllfTiflTtt 

Special Features 

Men 

Women 

Boya 

Girls 

2 

6 


10 

Athletics at camp. Numbers limited. 

7 

18 

14 

70 

Special attention to medical and corrective work. 
20.acre athletic field 

15 

17 


450 

Strong faculty. Summer camp at Peterboio, N H. 

12 

12 

6 

105 

2 new gymnasia. New athletic field. 


MIDDLE STATES 


1 

3 

50 

550 

Summer sdiool. Registration by week or month. 





Strong faculty. 

17 

10 

23, 

58 

Complete Course in Training Teachers. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


29 

4 

27 

45 

Oldest institution of its kind. 

24 

13 

■ 

40 

Frep. Dept and Summer School. 

5 

7 

■ 

331 

New building and equipment. 

9 

6 

16 

50 

Has jurisdiction over athletic activities of the college. 

































SCHOOLS OF EXPRESSION 

NEW ENGLAND 


Name 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Est. 

Fac. 

Location 

Title 

Tui 

L ofC. 

Emerson College of Oxatoxy 
Himtmgton Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Bdg 

Day 

Hekey L. Southwick 

President 

1880 

$150 

20 

3 yrs 

Ldand Powers Sdixif the Spoken 
Word Fenway, Boston, Mass. 

Day 

Lel/led Powess 

Principal 

H 

8 

2yis 

School of Emession 

fierce Bldg , Boston, Mass 


S. S. Cubby, Ph D , Litt D 

President 

1884 

3 yrs. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


The Alberti School of Ezpresaon 
Carnegie Hall, N.Y City 


Mme. W. M. Aubbbti, A.M. 

Prmcipal 

1897 

$250 

12 

2 yrs 

The Alviene Schools 

225 W. 57th St., N.Y. City 


Culudb M. Alvieee 


6 moB 

American Acad, of Dramatic Arts 
Carnegie Hall, N.Y. City 


P. H Sabgbnt, AB. 

President 

1884 

$400 

14 

2yrs 

The Hawn Sch.of the Speech Arts 
Carnegie Hall, NY. City 


Hbnby G. Hawn 


2 yrs. 

The Lawrence School of Oratoxy 
149 W. 35th St , N.Y. City 


E. G. Lawbence 

Director 

1869 


The Williams Sch. of Ezpr. and 
Dramatic Art Ithaca, N.Y. 


G 0 WlLUAMS, 0 B. 

1897 

5 

2 yrs. 

The Nat Sch. of Elo. and Oratoxy 
Broad & (^exiy Sts., Ph^., Pa 

Bdg 

D. A. Shoeuaker 

Prmcipal 

1874 

$175 

12 

2 yrs. 

King’s School of Oratoxy 

Mi. Oliver, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Bdg. 

Bybok W. Kma 

President 

1884 


The Inda (^e-Barber Sdiool 
Columbia Bd., Wash., D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mis M.R.G Davis, Pd M 

Prmcipal 




NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Cincixmati School of depression 
6th & Vine Sts , Cum., Ohio 


JeENIE MA14EHEIMEB 

Director 

1894 

$260 

14 

2yTB 

Haxroff School of Ej^ssion 

619 The Arcade, Oeve., Ohio 


Mrs. F. HABSOFE>Aia>BBWS 

Prmmpal 

1892 

5yrs 

The Anna Morgan Studios 

Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 111 


Aeea Moboae 

Director 

1895 


Northwestern ITniv., Sch. of O’ly 
Evanston, III 

Bdg 

E. L. CinarocE, L J[ D. 

Director 

1878 

$180 

11 

2pr8. 

Sch. of Acf gof BushTemple Cons. 
N. St., Chicago. lU. 


Edwabd Dvobab 

Dramatic Director 


2 yrs. 

























































AND DRAMATIC ART 

NEW ENGLAND 


Ear '14 

% ret. 

Al. 

A1 As 

Departments and Special Features 

335 

3,000 

1 

Largely women Summer Sessions Special Lectures. Access to priyate 
exhibitions, recitals, etc. Plays and Pantomimes. 

106 

50% 

350 

2 

Individual attention. Limited enrollment. 

92 


Summer Courses at Boston, Chicago, Asheville, N C , and Burlington, Vt. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


58 

31% 

1 

Pantomime, Elocution, Literature, Dancing, etc Personal Culture. 



Professional training for the Stage. 

125 

1 

Complete instruction m Dramatic Arts. Senior Classes organized as 
Stock Company. 

60 


Dramatic Arts, Literature, Oratory. 



Elocution, Oratory, Dramatic Art. 

100 

76 

Special work for those of defective speech. ScholaxAip Endowment. 

93 

1,300 

English, Literature, Elocution, Dramatic Art Physical Culture. 

250 


Special Work and Coaching. 



For girls of bU ages, boys under ten. Bhythm and Con^ted Arts. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


150 

2,000 

Elocution, Dramatic Arts, Music, etc. Complete Professional Course. 

100 


Ebcuidon, Literature, Physical Training. 

100 


Dramatic Art in all branches. 

160 

1,200 

Students live in University dormitories. 



Practice m Stock Company. 


( 369 ) 
































SCHOOLS OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 


Name 

Head (with degrees) 

Est. 

Fae. 

Location 

Title 

Tui 

L.ofC. 

Boston Y-W-CA.. School of Do. Sc. 

40 Berkeley St , Boston, Mass 

A. J Forehand, STB. 

Principal 

1888 

$350 

11 

2yrB 

The Garland School of Homemaking 

19 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass 

Mrs. M 3 Stannasd 

Director 

1902 

$300 


Worcester Domestic Science School 
Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs P. A. Wetherbd 

Piinoipal 

$700 

10 

2yt8. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


The Barnard School of Housdbiold Arts 
226 W. 79th St., N.Y. City 

W. L, Hasbn 

Director 

1908 

$100 

6 

2yr8. 

Ethical Cidtare School 

Central Park West, N.Y. City 

Frawsun C. Lewis 

Superintendent 


2yrs. 

Mrs. Gesme Lemcke’s Greater N.Y. 
Ck.Sch. 26 W. 94th St, N.Y. City 

Mrs. G Lemckb 

1900 


Mechanics Inslitate 

Plvmouth Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

Mat B. Benedict 

Director 

1886 


New York Cooking School 

4th Ave & 22d St , N Y City 

Jeitnie Underwood 

Superintendent 

1876 

5 

Pratt Institute, Sch. of Ho. Sc. and Arts 
Ryerson St , Brooklyn, NY. 

Isabel Elt Lord 

Director 

1887 

$93 

45 

2yra. 

Drexel Inst, Sch. of Do. Sc. and Arts 
32d St., Philadelphia, Pa 

J. MgAdusteb 

President 


3 yrs. 

National School of Do. Arts and Sc. 
Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C 

Mart A. Zurbobst, M.A.G. 

Principal 

1903 

16 

2 yrs. 

Hood College, School of Home £c. 

Fredenck, Md 

Edits M. Thoicas 

Director 

1907 

4 yrs. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


The School of Domestic Arts and Sc. 
177 N. State St., Chicago, 111. 

Mis. Ltndon Evans 

Director 

1901 


Technical Normal Sdiool of Chicago 
Michigan Blvd , Chicago, ill 

Annie Thompson 

1910 

2yz» 


( 370 ) 






































HOUSEHOLD ARTS 

NEW ENQLANI 


Bnr ’14 

%ret. 

A1 

AL As 

Departments and Special Features 

270 

■ 

Thorough iustruction Success of graduates. 


■ 

Practice opportumty in small resident groups. 



Dormitories. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLANI 




Cooking, Semng. Dressmaking, etc. 



Normal Course in Domestic Arts. 



Classes and private laasons- 

100 


Domestic Arts and Sciences. Special work for Dietitians. 



Classes for society women and girls. Free evening classes. 

1550 

1,478 

Especially strong practice teaching in settlements and model flats. 




200 


Enrollment hmited. Dormitones. 

54 




NORTH CENTRAL STATES 




Courses for Homemakers and Nurses. 

50 


Prepares for teaching Domestic Science, etc. 


( 371 ) 

























CANADIAN 


TORONTO 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est 

Tm 

L ofC 

Control 

The Bishop Stradian School 
College St 

Bdg 

Day 

Miss Walsh, B.A. 

Principal 

1867 


Bzanksome Hall 

Hosedale 

Bdg 

Day 

Edith M. Read, A B ,M A 
Pnncipal 

1903 

5yrs. 

Pnvate 

The Canadian Academy of Music 
12 Spadma Rd 


Pbteb C. Kbnnedt 

Director 



College and Acad, of St. Joseph 
St Albans St 

Bdg. 

Day 

Sister Directress, B A. 

1854 

$350 

14yiB 

Pnvate 

Glen Maw 

651 Spadina Ave 

Bdg 

Day 

J. J Stuart 

Prmcipal 

1912 


Hamhourg Conseivatoiy of Music 
Sherboume & WeUesley Sts 


Prof Michael Hambourg 
D irector 

1911 


Haveigal College 

350 Jarvis St. 

Bdg 

Day 

E M Knox 

Principal 

1894 

11 yrs 

Bd. of Direc 

Loretta Abbey 

Bdg. 




The Margaret Eaton Sdi. of lit. 
and E^ession North St. 


Mrs. Scott Raef 

Prmcipal 

1907 


Moulton College for Girls 

34 Bloor St., East 

Bdg. 

Day 

Harriett S. Ellis, B A 
Prmcipal 

1888 


St Andrew's College 

Bdg 

Day 

Rev D. B McDokald, 
MA.. Head Master 

1899 

$450 

7 yrs. 

Bd of Govs 

St Clement’s College for Boys 
Eg^ton 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. A £ Griffin 

Pnncipal 

1902 

6 yrs. 

St Clement’s School for Girls and 
Younger Boys Eghnton 



1909 


St Margaret’s College 

144 Bloor St., East 

Bdg. 

Day 

J. E. McDonald, B A. ^ 

Prmcipal 

i 


St Midiael’s College 

■ 

Rev. R. McBradt 

President 

■ 


Toronto College of Music 

12 Pembroke St. 

1 

P. H Tobrington, Mus D 
Director 

1888 


Toronto Conservatory of Music 
College St. 

i 

A. S. Vogt, Mus.D. 

Director 

1887 


Upper Canada College 

Bdg 

Day 

J L. Somerville, BA. 

Head Master 

1829 

Bd. of Govs. 

Westboume School for Girls 

278 Bloor St., West 

Bdg 

Day 

Margery Curlette 

Prmcipal 

1901 

4 yrs. 
Incorp. 
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SCHOOLS 


TORONTO 


Faculty 

Enrollment 

Special Features 

Mea 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 



0 


A Church. School. Junior Dept. 

3 

25 


200 

Strong faculty. Large grounds. 







30 


555 

Large Convent School. Affil. with Univ. of 
Toronto. 



0 


Prep for Matnculation Exams. Individual 
attention. 


B 


B 

Strong m instrum^tal work. 


35 


400 

Separate Junior School. Large grounds. 




B 

E C. Convent School 




B 

Training for Defectives and for those who 
stammer. 




125 

Academic Department of McMaster Univ 

14 


200 


Military DnU. CoUege-tmined faculty. 




0 

Church of England School Cadet Cmps. 




B 

Church of England School 



0 

B 

Lower, Middle, and Upper School 





E. C Federated College of Univ. of Tmonto. 



B 

B 

Strong faculty. 



B 

B 

Strong faculty. Well etpiipped. 



300 

B 

Separate Prep. School Cadet Eifle Corps. 


13 


87 

AfSl. with Toronto Cons, of Music. 
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CANADIAN SCHOOLS 


Name 

Glass 

Head (with, degrees) 

Est 

L. of C. 

Location 

Title 

Tux 

Control 

'Westminster College 

Bloor St , West 

Bdg 

Day 

Mrs A R. Gbboobt 

Principal 




ONTARIO 


Alma College 

St Thomas 

Bdg. 

Day 

Robbbt I Wabnbb 

Principal 

1881 

Methodist 

Appleby School 

Oakville 

Bdg 

J. S H. Guest, M A 

Head Master 

1911 

S600 

Bd. of Trus. 

Ashbuiy College 

Ottawa 

Bdg 

Rev. G. P. WOLLCOMBE 

Head Master 

1891 

Incoxp. 

Berliii Conservatoxy of Music 
Berlin 


Geo. H Ziboleb 

Director 

1913 


Bishop Bethune College 

Oshawa 


SisTEBB ov St John the 
Divxnb 

1889 

Incoip 

The Canadian Cons, of Music 

Bay & Slater Sts , Ottawa 


H PCDDICOMBE 

Director 

19Q2 


The Hamilton Cons, of Music 
Hamilton 


Bbuce a. Cabey 

Director 

1897 

I’rivate 

Highfield School 

Hamilton 

Bdg, 

Day 

J. H COLUSON 

Head Master 

1901 


Hm Croft School 

Bobcaygeon 

Bdg. 

Day 

W. T. VOMBEB 

Head Master 

■ 


L’Academie de Bxisay 

414 Bank St., Ottawa 

Day 

C. T. DE Bbisay 

■ 


lekefield Preparatory School 

Lakefield 

Bdg 

A. W Mackenzie, M A. 

Head Master 

1879 

4 yrs 

lake Lodge School 

Grimsby 


W. J Dbopb, M.A. 

Principal 

1896 


London Conservatory of Music 
liOndon 


F L WiLLQOOBB, B M 

Principal 

1891 

Incoxp. 

Ontano Ladies’ College 

"Whitby 

Bdg 

Rev. J. J, Habe, M A.,Fh.D. 


4-6 yrs. 
Incoip 

Ottawa Ladies’ Collie 

Ottawa 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. J. W. Milne, D.D. 

President 


4 yrs. 

Presbyterian 

Ottawa University 

Ottawa 


Rev A B Rot 

President 



Pickering College 

New Market 

Bdg 

Day 

Wm. P. Pieth 

Pnncipal 

1842 

6 yrs 

Ridley College 

St. Catherine’s 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. J. 0. Millbb 

Principal 

1889 

Incorp. 

St Agnes’ School 

Elmpool, Belleville 

Bdg. 

Day 

F. E. Cabboll 

Principal 

1903 

6yrB 

St Alban’s 

Brockville 

Bdg. 

A. G. M. Mainwabino 

Head Master 

1900 

































































ONTARIO 


375 





AffiL with Univ. of Toronto. Junior Dept, 
for girls over 10. 

Small classes. Thorough traming m Swed- 
ish Drill. 

Upper and Lower School. Cadet Corps. 
Vocal Kindergarten for Children. 



“Art Culture Club” Movement. AM. with 
Umv. of Toronto. 

Prep, for Hoyal Military College a specialty. 
For young boys. 

A School of Languages. 

For young boys. Cadet Corps. 

College Prep, for young boys. 

Orchestra. Scholarships. 


Fine gymnasiiun. Normal Course in Physi- 
cal Training. 


New building Physical Culture empha- 
sized 


Mamtamed by Society of Fnends. Art, 
Music, and Commercial Subjects. 












































376 CANADIAN SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui 

L.ofC. 

Control 

St Jerome’s College 

Berlin 

Bdg. 

Rer A L. Zinobb 

President 

1864 

1190 

7 yrs. 

Bd. of Dir. 

St Maiy’s Academy 

Windsor 

Bdg. 




Trinity College School 

Port Hope 

Bdg. 

Rev. F. G Obcbabd, M.A. 

Head Master 

1865 

8450 

Bd. of Govs 

Woodstock College 

Woodstock 

Bdg. 

A. T. MjlcNbil 

Principal 

1857 

4yrs 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Bishop’s College School 

Lennornlle 

Bdg 

J. T. Williams, B.A. 

Head Master 

1842 

$450 

8 vrs 
Episcopal 

Convent of Sacred Heart 

Sault-ati-Becollet 

Bdg 


1855 


Miss Edgar’s Sdiool 

Gey St., Montreal 

Day 

Miss Edoab 



High School of Quebec 

Quebec 

g| 

F. T. Hajtosombodt 

Principal 

1842 

Incorp. 

Lower Canada Collie 

Montreal 

Bdg 

Day 

C S. Fosbhbbt, MA.. 

Prmcipal 



Loyola College 

Montreal 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev T. J. MacMahom 

Rector 

1899 

4 yrs. 

Mt St Louis Institute 

Montreal 

Bdg. 

Day 

Bbotbbb Joseph 

Director 

1888 

$220 

6 yrs. 

Incorp 

St Helen’s School for Girls 

Dunham 

Bdg. 

Day 

W. M. Wadb, M a. 

Principal 

1875 


Stanstead Wesleyan College 

Stamrl^ad 

Bdg. 

Day 

G. J. Tbubuak, M a. 

Principal 

1872 

$300 

7 yrs. 

M. of Trus. 

TrwfflTfrar TtiaKtnte 

83 Sunpson St., Montreal 

Bdg. 

Day 

Chablottb G. Habdt 



Hrsuline Convent of Quebec 

Quebec 

Bdg. 

Day 


1639 

6 yrs. 

WUa Maria Convent 

Montreal 

Bdg. 

SZSTEBS OP NoXBB DaME 




NEW BRUNSWICK 


Mt Allison Acad, and Com’l ColL 
Saokville 

Bdg. 

Day 

J. M Pazmeb, M a. 

Principal 

1843 

$198 

3yi8 

Bd. of Regts 

Mt Allison Ladies’ (Mege 

Saokville 

Bdg. 

Rev. G. M. Gamfbbll 

Principal 

1854 

Bd. of Regts. 

Rothesay Collegiate School 

Rothesay 

Bdg. 

Rev. W. R. Hibbabd 

Head Master 

1877 

5 yrs. 

The Rotiiesay Sdiool for Girls 
Rothesay 

Bdg. 

SuBAH B. Gahohg, A.B. 

Principal 

1892 

$400 

8yis 

Private 














































































NEW BRUNSWICK 


377 


Facility 

Enrollment 

Special Features 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

18 


160 


New building. Spec advantages in study 
of languages. 



0 


Prep, and Collegiate Departments. 



90 


Episcopal Sdiool. Cadet Coips 



140 


Academic Dept, of McMaster University. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


11 


80 


On lines of great Engbah pubbc schools. 
Histone Cadet Corps. 




100 




0 


A small school for ^Is. 



90 


Classical and Scientific Prep., and Commei> 
mal Course. 



240 


Prep, Junior, and Senior Depts. Cadet 
Corps. 



250 


Conducted by Jesuit Fathers. 

50 


600 


AlargeR.C SchooL Splendid site. Cadet 
Corps. 




40 

A Church School. 

7 

13 

180 

140 

200 acres. Streams and forest for scouting, 
etc. 



0 


Collegiate Course and Prep. Dept. Affl. 
W 1 & McGill XTniv. 




600 

Twdve buildings. Domestie Economy and 
Calisthenics Features. 



0 


R. C. SchooL French emphasized. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


6 

2 

125 

54 

Girls attending Com’l Coll board at Mt. 
Allison Ladies’ College. Methodist. 




400 

Conservatory of Music and Art School. 
Methodist. 



70 


For boys from 10 years up. 


7 


40 

Prep, and Collegiate Courses. Strong fac- 
ulty. 


















































378 CANADIAN SCHOOLS 


Name 

Gass 

Head (with degrees) 

Est 

L.ofC. 

Location 

Title 

Tui 

0(mtr(d 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Acadia Collegiate and Business 
Acadexay Wolfville 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev W L. Abchiba.u> 

Principal 

1829 

8210 

3yis 

Bd of Govs. 

Acadia Ladies’ Seminary 

Wolfvdle 

Bdg 

Rev H T DeWolfb 

Principal 

1879 

$276 

Bd of Gova 

Church School for Girls 

Windsor 

Bdg 

Day 

Gxna Smith ! 

Principal 

1891 

5yK 

Halifax Ladies’ College 

Halifax 

Bdg 

Day 

Rev Eob’t Laing* M A 
Principal 

1887 


Hong’s College School 

Windsor 

Bdg 

Rev W W Judd, B A 

Principal 

1788 

Bd of Govs 

Mount St Vincent Academy 

1 

SiSTEBS OF ChABITT 




WESTERN CANADA 


Alberta CoUege Horth 

Edmonton, Alberta 

Bdg 

Day 

Rev F S McCall, B A 
Principal 

1903 

Methodist 

Brandon College 

Brandon, Man 

Bdg 

Day 

E. A. Millxb 

Principal 

1899 


The Collegiate School 

Victoria, B C 

Bdg 

Day 

A D. Mtjskbtt 

Pnncipal 

iH 

Private 

Cdlainbian C(dlege 

Now Westminster, B C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. A. M SAxnroHD 

Pnncipal 

1890 


Moose Jaw College 

Moose Jaw, Saak 

Bdg 

Rev. A A. Gbaham, B A 
Principal 

1913 

$340 

Bd of Govs 

Mt Royal College 

Calgary, Alberta 


Rev. Q W. Kssbt, B A 

Principal 

1911 

$350 

4yis 

Bd of Govs 

Regina College 

Regma, Sask 

Bdg 

Day 

Rev R MiLUKEiN 

Principal 

1911 

Bd of Govs. 

St Alban’s College 

Prince Albert, Sask 

Bdg 

Day 

Jaset Virtph 

Pnncipal 



St Boniface CoU^ 

St. Boniface, Man 

Bdg 

Day 

Rev. E Lbcouftb 

President 

1818 


St George’s School 

Victoria, B C 

Bdg 

Day 


■ 


St John’s College 

Winnipeg, Man. 


Rev C. Mubbat 

■ 


St Margaret’s School 

Victoria, B C 

Bdg 

Day 


1909 


The UhiversitF School 

Victoria, B C 

Bdg 

Day 

J C Babnaclb 

Head Master 

1908 

Incorp. 

Wesley College 

Winnipeg, Man 


Rev A Stbwabt 

Acting Principal 

1877 

































































MAINE 


BOYS’ 


Name 

Location 

Director (with degrees) 

Position 

Est. 

Opens 

Closes 

Fee 

>^Sea. 

A]idiosco^;m 

Lake Androscoggin 

Edwabd M Hsa.lt 

Pratt Institute 

1906 

Jun. 30 
Sep. 2 

S200 

Bai Taka 

Weld 

John G. Caiipbxll 

St. James School 



3175 

Belgrade 

Oakland 

F. H. SCHBENE, B.S.. A.M. 

1911 

Jul. 1 

Sep 1 


Boshag 

Winthrop 

Gao. V. Bonhag 

Olympic Athlete 

H 



Boofhbay 

Bath 

A. R. Wbbstbb, A.B. 

1913 

Jul. 1 

Aug 26 

3150 

380 

Cobbossee 

Monmouth 

Babbt R. Mookxt 

19(M 

Jun 15 
Sep. 15 

3225 

Darrdl 

Eziendship 


1896 

Jun. 26 
Aug. 28 

“r 

Erergrem 

St. Albans 

Benj. D. Wseeb 

1914 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

3100 

Five Islaads 

Rand Cove 

F. H. Dodge, A.B. 

B 

Jun. 26 
Sep. 4 

3150 

IdlewM 

Harrison 

JoHK M. Dick 

1908 

Jun. 26 
Sep. 1 

3176 

Kabkoa 

Allagaj^T' Tiftlra 

SuMNEB B. Hoofeb, A.B. 

1894 

Jun. 14 
Sep. 11 

3225 

TTafnlu^iTi 

North Biidgton 

Clifton W. Loveland, 
State Ornithologist, R.I. 

B 

Jun. 26 
Aug. 21 

3150 

385 

Eenaebec 

North Belgrade 

Chables E. Fox 

Louis M. Flexsheb 

1906 



Eineo 

Hamson 

Ibving G. McColl, B.L. 

1902 

Jul.l 

Sep. 1 

3200 

3125 

Elneo, Jr. 

Wilton 

Xbving G. McColl, BX. 

1913 



Kingswood 

Biidgton 

Balfs I. Underbill, A B. 

1909 

Jun 30 
Sep. 1 

3175 

Eohnt 

Oxford 

Geo. a. Eohut, Ph.D. 

1907 

Jul.l 

Sep. 3 

3225 

Lanier 

Eliot 

Mr and Mrs. Sidnet 
Lanieb 


Jun. 30 
Aug. 31 

3200 

Long Lake Lodge 

North Biidgton 

Edwin V. Spooneb, B S. 

Phillips Exeter 

1904 

Jul. 7 

Sep. 4 

3300 
















































































CAMPS 


MAINE 


£!iir. 

Age L. 

Instr. 

Coun. 

Special Features 

40 

8-17 

10 

Some Jewish boys. Piano lessons. Manual training. Tennis. 

15 


Fishing. Tramping. Water Sports. 

30 

9-16 

9 

Wu^less. Canoe tnp to Moosehead. Biking trip to Mt. Washington. 

16 

5 

Usual sports. 

85 

8-17 

8 

Island in tide-water river. Wireless. Glee Club. Dramatioa. War 
canoe. 

65 

9-20 


Farming. Manual training. Usual sports. 

lJ^-17 

■ 

Y.M C Jl. Same control as Camp Becket. Sailing and all camp sports. 


■ 

Small home camp for younger boys. 

30 


Camp sports and athletics. Boys taught to no things. 



Maine branch of Idlewild in N.H. Formerly Camp Wildmere. 

15 

16-25 

3 

Beal camp life, exploring, canoe trips. Guides. AU supplies provided. 

11-20 

■ 

Usual sports. Isolated lake. 


■ 

Jewish. School work 2 his. a day. Campcraft, woodcraft, manual tr. 

60 

8-16 

21 

Horsemanship under West Point t^cers. 



For younger boys. Near Eineowatha girls' and Blue Mt. family Camps. 

32 

8-15 

4 

Home atmosphere. Crafts. Canoe trips. Hikes. Study hours. All 
sports. 

100 

16-18 

16 

ibcceptional equipment. 

23 

8-13 

8 

Nature work. Dramatics. Devriqpment of individual eqnesshm. 

35 

15-21 

17 

Combines highrgEade tutoring with camp life. 


( 381 ) 
















































382 


BOYS’ CAMPS 


Name 


Director (with degrees) 

Est. 

Opens 

Pee 


Location 

Position 

Closes 

HS«a. 

MaianacoolE 

1 

! 

Beaddeld 

W. H. Mobsan 

1908 



Medomak 

Washington 

Fea-nk E. Poiand 

Prm. Darnels Sch., Malden 

1904 



Megonticook 

Camden 

Walteb S Cowing 

Fnends School 




Menyweather 

North Belgrade 

Hbnbt Bichabds, a B 

1900 



Minne-vrawa 

Gray 

Got W. CJhipman, A.M 

■ 

Juu 29 
Aug 27 

«150 

$75 

Moosehead 

Denmark 

H.V Bolungbb, A B. 

■ 



Mowana 

Readfield 

Mask H. L. Spiebs, B S. 

1912 

Jul 1 

Sep. 1 

$150 

IV^avajo 

Northport 

Obbin J. Dicsbt 




Norway Pines 

Sebasco 

W. A Kbtes, Ph D. 
Member C. D. A. of A 

1898 

Jon. 30 

^p 1 

$150 

$80 

0>at-ka 

Sebago Lake 

GxbilB Habbis, A.B. 

1915 



Oko Kan 

St FroidLake 

Alebed N. Jobbg 



$250 

Overlook 

Raymond 

Gjso, Wiibon 

Overlook-Selleck School 

1904 



Oxford 

Oxford 

A F. CAinwELL, A.B.,A.M. 

1901 



Penobscot 

Eagle Island 

S. B. Enowlton, A.B. 

Eaverford School 

1909 

Jul. 1 

Aug 31 

$150 
$17 wk. 

Pine Island 

Belgrade 

Eogenb L Swan, M D. 

1902 



Quan-ta-ba-cook 

Belfast 

H. M. Bebgauini, Litt B. 

1914 

Jul. 1 

Aug 30 

$200 

Kangeley Labss 

Fbank D. Land 

■ 



Sebago 

Sebago 

Ebnebt H. WriBAM 

■ 



Sylvamawassee 

Eastbrook 

J. E. De Mexeb 

Supt. of Schools, Abington 

1908 

! 


Watan^na 

East Boothbay 

K P. Kempton, a M. 




Waw^o^ 

Raymond Cape 

W. C. Kendall, A.M., M.D 

1909 

Jul. 1 

Sep 1 

$150 

$85 

White Mountain 

Sontii Casco 

G. L. Msylan, B S., A.M., 
M JD. Res. C. D. A. of A 

1907 











































































Inatr. 

COUD. 


NEW ENGLAND 


383 


Enr. 


Special Features 




70 Athletics. Nature study. Shopwork. Photosm^* Camp pap^. 



Salt water. Tutoring if desired. 


30 2 Cruising. Camping. Rowing orevr. Manual training. Target practice. 

10-16 4 



50 14 Specialists in baseball, swimming, atiUetics. 

8-18 


20 7 Systematic life. Scoutcraft. Boat>building. Navigation. Salt-water 

10-17 camp with inland annex 

40 12 Schooner yacht. Salt-water cruises. Camping and canoe trips. 

10-16 

15 6 Salt-water cruising. Lifesaving corps. First aid. Usual i^oits. 

8-16 

A traveling camp through Eangeley Lakes and White Mts. 



34 Woodcraft. Nature. Forestry. Fishing. 

8-18 


Boxing. Wrestling Shooting. Shopwork. Music. 






































384 BOYS’ CAMPS 


Name 

Location 

Director (with degrees) 

Poairion 

Est. 

Opens 

Closes 

Fee 

HSea. 

Wigwam 

South Waterford 

A. MazminsTaM. B.A . A M. 

1910 

Jun. 27 
Sep. 1 

$200 

Wildwood 

Kineo 

SUMNXB R. Hoofbb, A.B. 

1906 

Jun. 28 
Sep. 2 

$225 ^ 

WmnecocA 

Umiy 

Hbrbebt L. Band 




Winona 

Denmark 

C.E Cobb 

1900 

Jun 30 
Aug. 28 

$150 

$90 

Woixambns 

Harrison 

B. H Dtj^thueb 

Dickinson H S., Jersey City 

1914 



Wyonee 

Harrison 

P. H. Wilson, M.D. 

1909 

Jul 1 

Sep. 2 

$150 

$80 

Yukon 

Wlnthrop 

Pbane D. Smxa 

1914 




NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Algotigniti 

Holdeiness 

Edwin DxMEBmx 

DeMentte School 

1886 



Chocorua 

Tamworth 

S. G Dayidbon 

DaTidson School 

1902 

■jjH 


ContDocook 

J. M. VOKHBES 

Piatt Institute 


■ 


Fessenden 

LakeOssipee 

Wautxb L Nounss, AB. 

1913 

B 


Em 

Wolfeboro 

E. C. DtTBFXB, A.B. 

1909 

JuL7 

Sep. 11 

$175 
$23 wk. 

Idlewild 

Lakeport 

John M. Dick, B.D. 

1892 

Jun. 15 
Sep. 15 

$175 

ITnnflar 

Washington 

Dbnnxson E Bulliens 
P enn. State College 

■ 



Mishe-lldokwa 

West Alton 

L. Tbeodobb Walub 
B rowne and Nichols School 

i 




ChesJiam 

S. B. SotrrBWOKEE, A.B. 
Boston latin School 

1896 

JuL2 

Aug. 31 

$165 

Moosilauke 

Wentworth 

V. Pbkptyion, A3., A.M., 
Ph.D. 

1904 

Jun. 24 
Aug. 26 

$200 

Mowgiis 

East Hebron 

Mrs. EuzaBBiB F. Hour 

1903 


' 

Namaschang 

SpoCord 



Jun. 17 
Sep. 20 

$15 wk 

Opechee 

Sunapee 

J. G. MxrcHSLL, Jr., A Jki. 

1910 

Jun. 25 
S^.3 


Fassaconaway 

Winnepesaukee 

W. E. Richmond 

A. W. Dickinson 













































































NEW ENGLAND 385 


Enr. 

Age L. 

Instr. 

Coun. 

Special Features 

52 

9-18 

10 

10 

Jewish. New site and equipment. Dramatics. Woodcraft. Ey^ene. 

60 

8-16 

B 

Wireless. Ornithology. Forestry. Nature Study. Campcraft. Seton 
Indians 


IB 


60 

8-15 

18 

Two camps in cham of Wyonegomc group. Usual camp sports. 

8-15 



42 

9-16 j 

1 

5 

Unexcelled drinking water Target shooting. Boy Scout commissioner. 


1 

Jewish. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


8 

Dormitories. Nature study. Outdoor games. 


■ 



■ 


14 

B 


42 

none 

12 

Tutoring. Athletics. Aquatics. 

7-17 

18 

Two distinct camps, one in Harrison, Me., to separate Juniors (7-13) from 
Seniors (14-17). 

M 

■l 


■ 

B 

Opeo'^ir bungalows. Tutoring, if demred. 

95 

8-19 

13 

Made famous by C. Hanford Henderson's uniqpe ideals. Life simple, beds 
hard, duties homely. 

70 

8-20 

15 

Instruction m automobile, jeweliy, metal. Nature study. Rifle shootmg. 
Stenography. 

50 

8-15 



107 

8-18 

8 

8 

R. G. Moving pictures and stereopticon lectures. Horseback, manual 
training, nature study. 


All land and water sports. Tutonng by men of experience. 


Scoutcraft. Camp mothers. Iteferences required. Resident trained nurse. 







































386 BOYS’ CAMPS 


Name 


Director (with degrees) 

Est. 

Opens 

Fee 


Location 

Position 

Closes 

Sea 

Penacook 

Wolfeboro 

C^s. A. Hamilton 

1912 


$100 

Penacook 

North Sutton 

B B. MAiraBN, M.S. 

1898 

Jul.2 

Aug 30 

$150 ~ 
$80 

Pemigewasset 

Pike 

DtiDiisr B. Besd, AB., 
MD. 

1906 



Pasqtianey 

Bridgewater 

E S. Wilson, PhB.,Ph.D 

1895 

Jun 30 
Sep 1 


Raleigh 

Bumney 

Lindol E Fbench, Ph B 
Atlanlac Dty High School 


Jul 1 

Aug 26 

$150 

$80 

South Pond Cabins 

Fitzwilliain 

Reginald H. Howe, Jr ,A B 

1908 



Tamarack 

South Tamworth 

MissE L Seldis 

1914 



Thom Mountain 

Jackson 

Rev Geo A.Buseee 

Lmcoln Acadmny 

1913 



Twin Lake 

New London 

L. H. StITHEBLAND 




Tecumseh 

Moultonboro 

Dr. Geo. W. Obton 

Univ of Penn 

1902 

Juxu 22 
Sep. 1 

$200 

$100 

Topanemus 

LakeSunapee 

J. D. Hollenbeck 

Freehold Military Sdiool 

1915 



'Wumepesaukee 

Alton 

J. G Andebson, A.B ,A M. 
Member C. D. A. of A 

1909 

Jun. 29 
Aug. 28 

$145 

$75 

Wyanoke 

Winter Harbor 

WaltebH Bsntlbt 

Dummer Academy 

1909 



Wawona 

West Swanzey 

OSCAB E. Boubnb 

1899 


$150 

Wachusett 

Eoldemess 

Rev. Lobin Wbbstbe 

Holdemess School 

1903 


$150 

White Birch 

Antrim 

B Holmes Wallace 
S warthmore School, Supt 




Woodcrest 

AsquamLake 

SiDNET Gubtis, a B. 

1911 

Jul 1 

Aug. 26 

$150 

Tampa 

AsquamLake 

Geo. S. Walwobsh 

1915 

m 


Wellesley 

LakeOssrpee 

Edwabd a. Benneb 

1899 

B 



VERMONT AND SOUIUERN NEW ENOLAND 


Campanoosnc 

Union Village, Vt. 

Mis. Wu. E. Saboent 
Edwin G. Campbell 

1908 

Jul.2 

Aug 27 

$100 

$50 


Mallett’sBay Yt. 

Wm. H. Beown 

1894 

Jul. 2 

Sep. 3 

$175 


















































































NEW ENGLAND 


387 


Bnr. 

Afe L. 

Instr. 

Coun. 

Special Features 

20 

■ 

Usual sports. 

20 

9-16 

4 

4 

Course in ^'Outdoor Sense/’ studying nature. Manual and mental train- 
ing. 

50 



65 

11-16 

14 

3 

Study and development of boy character under properly organized con- 
ditions and environment. 

16 

10-18 

4 

Elevation, 1,500 ft. 10<aci» athletic field Three long hikes. Attention 
to individual needs. 







8 

10-18 


Nature study. Scoutcraft. Tutoring 




100 

8-20 


Athletics. 

8-15 



35 

9-15 

10 

Corrective eserdses. A hike a week. Entertainment each Saturday. 
Usual sports. 



Shopwork. Two weeks* military drill. Tutoring, if desired. 

46 

6-16 

7 

Year-Round Tutoring Camp. Well equipped Special attention to boys 
requiring health-building. 



Wooden huts. 


i 


9yTS. 

10 

Athletics supervised by famous athletes. Now combined with Wawenock. 


■ 

Hoped to be opened in future. 

45 

■ 

Smlmg and target shooting under ideal conditions. Nature work. White 
Moontam hike. 


VERMONT AND SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


35 

7-16 

8 

Trees, flowers, birds, butterflies studied. Farm among the hills Manual 
training 

55 

8-17 

11 

Camp physician. Horseback. Tramping. Directly on lake Athletics. 






































BOYS’ CAMPS 


Name 

. 

Director (with degrees) 


Opens 

Fee 


Location 

Position 


Closes 

MSea. 

IroQttois 

Mallett’s Bay, Vt. 

W. L. Hazek 

Thiso E Lton 

1902 

B 


Eamp Kill Kare 

St. Albaa’s Bay, Vt 

Ralph F. Pebbt 


B 


Kiamesha 

Poultney, Vt 

Fbaitk J. Davbt, M.D. 

Stevens Institute 

1908 

Jun 25 
Aug. 28 

$150 

Passumpsic 

Ely, Vt. 

Hahveit Nbwcomeb, a M. 
Member G. D A. of A. 

1914 

Jul.l 

Sep. 1 

$150 

$85 

St. Ann’s 

Isle La Motte, Vt. 


1892 

mm 

$80 

Vermont 

Grand Isle, Vt. 

Skiiyiiii 


Hi 


Waxamaug Wigwam 

Salisbury, Vt. 

Stephen A Breed, S B. 
Mass Inst of Technology 

1909 

Jun. 30 

&p. 1 

$150 

$100 

Wmape 

East Gharleston, Vt. 

S. W. Bebrt, B L. 

1912 

Jun 30 
Aug. 31 

$175 

Winnisonam 

Milton, Vt. 

Iha a Funner, A M. 

Wif S. Spencer, A M 

i 1905 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 2 

$175 
$25 wk 

Becket 

Becket, Mass. 

H. W. Gibson 

YJd CA, State Boys’ Sect. 




Berkshire 

Hartsville, Mass. 

D R Little, M.A , Pb M. 
Member C. D. A of A. 

1912 

Jul 1 
Sep.l 

$150 

Wampanoag 

Buzzards Bay, Mass 

A. E. Dodd, B S. Director 
N Bennet St Sch , Boston 

1907 

Jul.l 

Aug. 31 

$165 

$90 

Eastford 

Eastford, Conn. 

Rev. J. P. Martin 

1911 



Wonposet 

Bantam Lake, Conn. 

Robt. Tindalb 

Member 0. D. A. of A. 

1905 




NEW YORK 


Adirondack 

Lake George 

Dr. Euas G Brown, A.B. 
Mountain School 


Jul. 1 

Sep. 2 

$200 

Chenango 

Cooperstown 

A. E. Loveland, B.S. 

C D A.of A., Com. H. S3rk. 


Jul.l 

Aug 26 

$125 

Chenango Tatoring 

Bin^amton 

W. Burton Webster 




Dudley 

Westport 

H. C. Becehan, Ph.B 

Yale 

1885 

Jun. 30 
Sep.l 

$74 

FitzhusA 

Sodas Bay, Lake Ontario 

Aldice G. Warren 

Army & Navy Prep. School 

1900 

Jun 26 
Aug. 27 

$175 

$100 

Gahada 

Lake Tawiakarou 

Wm. B. Epneb 

1908 


$150 

Gieenkm 

First Binnewater 

P. D. Faoans 

WeatSideY.MCA. 

1907 

Jul.1 

Sep. 4 

$56 

$28 
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Enr. 

Age L. 

Instr. 

Coun. 

Special Features 


■ 

Semois, juzuois, sub-Juiiors. 


■ 


15 

B 

Tutoiing. Photography. Baseball and Tennis. 

18 

7-16 

6 

Belated to Camp Quimbedk. Bungalows. Hikes. Horseback. Usual 
sports. 

75 

6-16 

14 

B C. Chapel Entertainments, etc. 



Formerly a farm. Trips by steamer, motor boat, and horseback. 

27 

8-14 

6 

5 

One of Eeewaydm Camps. 8eton Indians. Ten-day canoe tnp. All 
camp activities. 

It 

7-19 

10 

Land and water sports. Character building. Brook trout fishing. Oi> 
chestra. Nature study. 

31 

8-18 

2 

4 

Automobile construction. Photography. Music. Woodworking. 
Horseback. 



Low priced but excellently organized and directed. Merit system. 

10 

9-14 

2 

Trips by foot and trolley. Personal supervision. 

45 

7-15 

10 

Salt ^ter camp for youngs boys. Camp mother. Deep sea fishing. 

SmliTig 






Boating. Target practice. Tennis. Excursions. 


NEW YORK 


50 

9-19 

7 

Health. Character. Becreation. Supervision. 

22 

17 

3 

Home of J. Fenimoxe Cooper. Stereoplicon talks. 




200 

12-16 

20 

Oldest existing summer camp. Y.M.OA. Athletics. Woodcraft. 
Nature study. 

40 

11-21 

10 

Tutoiing and recreation. Scoutcraft. Dramatics Self-government. 

48 

10-16 


Manual training. Nature study. Woodcraft. 

148 

12-17 

15 

Groups of seven. Woodcraft. Campcraft. 
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BOYS’ CAMPS 


Name 

Location 

Director (with degrees) 

Position 

Est. 

Opens 

Closer 

Fee 

^Sea. 

Kyle 

Lawrenceville 

Dr P. Ktlb 

C D. A. of A., Kyle School 

■ 

Jul 1 

Sep. 1 

3150 

Lancewood 

East Jewett 

Habold B. Lancb, a B. 

1 

Jul 5 

Aug 30 

3200 

Mohican 

Lake George 

Chables B. BaTCHBXiOB 
Erasmus Hall H School 

■ 



Penn 

Valcour lalaiid, Lake Champlain 

C. E. Tatlob, B S • A.M. 

1905 

Jun 23 
Aug 27 

3175 

Pine Bluff 

Fort Jefferson, L I. 

Henbt S. Petet, M.D. 

1895 

Jun. 26 
Sep 3 

3200 

3110 

Pok-o*-Moonshine 

WiUaborough 

Dr. Ghabibs A. Robinson 
Peekskdll Academy 

1906 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 28 

3200 

3100 

Repton 

Port Henry 

0. C Roach 

Repton School 

1907 



Riveidale 

Long Lake 

Fbans S. Hackbtt, A.B 
Biverdale Country Sch. 

1912 

Jul. 1 

Sep 1 

3225 

Rushing Waters 

RTiftnda.Trfln 

R. L. Mabsans 

Principal Shandaken Inst. 

■ 

IBI 


SchxDon Lake 

Dr. I. S. Mosbb 

■ 

m 


St Regis 

Dr. P. Lanodon 

1907 

m 


Wake Robin 

Woodland 

H. W. Littib, A.B. 
C.D.A.ofA. 


Jul.l 

Aug. 31 

3125 

376 


PENNSYLVANIA, THE WEST, AND CANADA 


Algoma 

Oshkosh, Wis. 

Hxnbt E. PoLLsr 

Read School 


Jun. 24 
Aug. 26 

390 

310 wk. 

Blue Ridge 

Ivy Depot, Va. 

R. Wabnbb Wood, MJu 

1909 

Jul 1 

Aug. 26 

3115 

Choconut 

Ftiendsville, Fa 

Mrs. Gbo. L. Winlock 

1895 

Jul 1 

Aug. 31 

3175 

3100 

Cedaivale 

Hillsboro, Mont. 

Q. Wm. Babbt, M.D. 

1914 

Jun. 15 
Sep. 15 

3300 

3150 

Copses Camping Trip 

Fbbdbric C. Copp 

Manual Arts teacher 

1911 

m 


Culver 

Lake Mazinkaokee, Ind. 


1902 

■ 


Evans 

Flagstaff, Am. 

H, David Evans 

Mesa School 


B 


French Broad 

Brevard, N.C 

Hbnbt E. Raines, B.S. 


Jul. 1 

Aug 26 

3138 

373 

Chexokee 

Biison City, N C. 

R. W. D. Tatlor 

Woodbury Forest School 
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Enr 

Age L 

Isstr. 

Coun. 

Special Features 

45 

8-20 

4 

Nature study. Shooting. Swimming-pool Bungalows. 

10 

8-14 

H 



■ 

Canoe tnps through the Adirondacks 

50 

8-15 

10 

Each tent a separate camp Oampcraft Woodcraft Everything made 
by the boys themselves 

80 

25 

Sailing, etc. 

115 

9-17 

14 

Morning classes for all Usual sports 




30 

10-15 

6 

Boy Scouts. Camera-hunting 



Tutoring. 



Jewish. 



Tutonng. 

32 

8-15 

5 

Mountam life. Woodcraft. Nature study. Manual trammg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, THE WEST, AND CANADA 


12 

10-16 

3 

One and two room sleeping cottages. Fishing. 

50 

12 

10 

10 

Physical, mental, and moral development and efficiency. Studies extra; 
|20 each subject 

30 

8-15 

5 men 

3 women 

lOO-mile canoe tnp. Shetland pomes. Handicraft. Dramatics 600- 
acre farm 

15 

10-21 

1 

2 

Hunting and fishing. Parents may come, too. Mmeralogy. 

5 

13-16 


Tnp through West and Yellowstone Park. 



Three schools. Naval School, Cavalry School, School of Woodcraft— latter 
under Dan Beard 



Tutonng and camping trips. 

49 

12-18 

3 

14 

2,200 feet elevation School work and recreation Well-equipped house. 
Hikes and canoe trips 
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BOYS’ CAMPS 


Name 


Director (with degrees) 

Est 

Opens 

Fee 


Location 

Position 

Closes 

H Sea 

Harlee 

Tyler, Pa 

Wm. Mitchell 

■ 

Jul 1 

Sep 5 

8150 

$75 

Interlalcen Scliool 

Rolling Prame, Ind 

EuwaedA Rumelt 

■ 

Jun 22 
Sep 1 

$125 

Indianola 

Madison, Wis 

F. G. Mueller 

St. John’s Mil Acad 

1907 

Jul, 6 

Aug 27 

$125 

Kenmore 

Fountain, Mich. 

Rev W. H. MacPherboh 

1912 

B 

m 

Eeewatin 

Turtle River, Wis 

Jambs H. Eemdrioan 

1902 

B 

B 

Kagawong 

Rosedale, Ont. 

E A. Chapman 

St Andrew’s C!ollege 


Jun 29 
Sep 7 

$125 

Eee^raydia 

Tunagami, Ont. 

A. S. Gbeoo Clarke 

1893 

Jul 1 

Aug 31 

$175 

$120 

Maplewood 

ConcordviUe, Pa. 

J. C. Shortlxdge, a B. 


Jun 19 
Sep 11 

$135 

Minocvia 

Minocqua, Wis. 

John P Sprague, M.D 

1904 



Mooswa 

Lake Annis, N.S 

Geo H Cain, a B 

Cambridge H S 


Jul. 1 

Sep 1 


Minne-Wawa 

Algonquin Park, Ont 

W. L. Wise, Ph.B. 

Bordentown Mil lust 


Jul. 5 

Aug 30 

$125 

$65 

Otter 

Dorset, Ont. 

Prof, C. V. P Young 

Cornell 

■ 

B 

$180 

Sosgttehasnock 

Tnpp Lake, Pa 

Geo. C. Shaper 

■ 

B 


Red Cloud 

Silver Lake, Pa. 

Rev. J T Russell, A M 


Jul 1 

Sep 1 

$300 

Tosebo 

Onekama, Mich. 

Noble Hill, Ph B 

Todd Seminary 


Jun. 28 
Aug. 23 

$100 

$50 

Santa Anita 

Sierra Madre, Cal 

The Misses Cooper 

Berkeley Hall School 


B 


Sosawaffiuning 

Yellow Dog River, Mich 

Clarence £. Sntdbb, A.M. 

1 

B 


Wmdigo 

Wmdigo, Ont. 

Dr. J. P. Sprague 

Gnnnell College 

■ 

B, 


Wisconsin Highlands 

Plum Lake, Wis 

Wm j, Monilaw, M D. 

Sayner P 0. 

1904 

Jun 18 
Aug. 28 

$200 

$130 

Yellowstone 

Fort Washakie, Wyo. 

Charles C. Moore 




Timagami 

Tunagami, Ont 

S A. Mumpord 

Cornell 



$150 

Waubimo 

Algonqum Pk , Ont. 

G. G. Brower, M S , A.M. 
N J. State Model School 
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Enr, 

AgeL. 

Instr 

Coua. 

Special Features 

50 

8-16 

5 

5 

Manual training Aquatics Athletics. 

8-18 


Farm activities Carpentry. Metal work Auto trip to Panama Eeiio- 
sition at extra expense for groups of 10. 

30 

9-21 

10 

Tutoring. Music. 

50 

6 

7 

Mayor. Commissioners. Town meeting. 




49 


Shooting and sailing. Swimming under instruction of Boyal life Saving 
Society. 



Real wild wood life, exploring, canoe tnps, Canadian wilderness. 



Summer home of Maplewood Institute. Camp life alternating with home 
life 

48 

9-16 


Canoe tnps. 

10-16 


Angling Literature. Taxidermy. Chess. Manual training. 

16 

3 

Woodcraft Animal photography. 

25 

5 

On small lake, 1,200 feet elevation. Fishing 




13-17 


No extras; fee includes everything. 

40 

0-15 

6 

Boy citizens. Not a school. 



Two separate camps, one for boys 5-8, the other for girls 5-15. 

10-20 


Three auxiliary camps. 



For college men and qiortsmen. 

84 

10-16 

IS 

Bird study. Large hbrary. Photography Music. 

30 


Cowboy life and exploimg m Yellowstone Park. 

60 

6 

Island in Lake Timagami Boys from Eton, Harrow, and leading Eng- 
lish schools. 

12 

12-16 


Camping. Canoe exploring. Wdd animal observation. 













































MAINE 


GIRLS’ 


Name 


Director (with degrees) 

Est. 

Opens 

Pee 


Location 

Position 

Closes 


Abeua 

Belgrade 

Mr & Mrs A £. Lambbbt 
M iddlebury College 

1907 

Jun 30 
Aug 31 

3186 

3100 

Accomac 

Hillside 

CobinnsB Abnold 

Philadelphia 

1911 

Jul 1 

Sep 1 

3260 

Alford Lake 

South Hope 

Susan M Kingsburt 

Cambridge 

1907 


3200 

Eden 

Hamson 

CiiARA. Drew 

Syracuse Umversity 

1910 

Jun 29 
Sep. 2 

3160 

375 

Eden Club 

Hamson 

Mrs P. M Gracey 

Somerville, Mass 

1911 

Jun. 29 
Sep 2 


Eggemoggia 

Birch 

1., Penobscot Bay 

Edwabo L. Montgomery 
N atick, Mass. 

1916 


3160 

Glen Eyrie 

Salmon Lake 

Beatbice £ Tandy 

Yonkers 

1913 

Jul 1 

Sep 1 

$160 

$85 

Highland Nature Club 

South Naples 

Estelle B. Davidsburg 
D avidsburg School 

1910 


$200 

Juniper-JtiTeiules 

Great Chebeague 

C. H. B S. Hadcock 

Brooklme 

1913 



Keoka 

Naples 

Edith C. Putnam 

Brooklyn 

1916 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

$175 

$100 

Kineo'watha 

Wilton 

Euzabbth Bass, B.A. 

1913 

Jul 1. 

Sep 1 

$175 

$100 

Ko Ko Sing 

Waterford 

Lb^tis C. Williams 

1914 


$176 

Minnewawa 

Vassalboro 

Mrs. Alice N. Randall 

1 1914 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

$125 

Moy-Mo-Da-To 

South Lunington 

P. Helen Mayo 

Elizabeth M Moody 

1909 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 28 

$160 

$80 

0-hui-TO 

Oxford 

Mary North 

Martha Hanaburcss 

1913 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

$160 

$80 

Ono 

Baymond 

Mis. Nellis M. Hoyt 

Brooklme 

1913 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

$100 

Pmewood 

Canton 

Otis M. Richardson 

Canton 

1914 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

$200 

$100 

Eunoia 

North Belgrade 

Jessie C Pond 

Horace Mann SchooL 


Jun 30 
Sep. 1 

$176 

$100 

Sans Sonci 

Mrs. Emile H. Tabdivsl 
B rodkhne 

1913 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 30 

$160 


( 394 ) 













































































CAMPS 


MAINE 


Enr. 

! 

AgeL 

Instr. 

Coun. 

Special Features 

8-18 

15 

Arts ard crafts. Nature study. Archexy. Horseback. Dancing. 

62 

13-17 

11 

Jewish. Sleeping bungalows. Modem plumbing. Afternoon study. 



Cooking Arts and crafts. 115 acres. 

15 

12-18 

4 

Camp Fire Girls. Canoe Tnps. Limited puiposdy to 15. Glee Club. 

25 

18-50 

2 

Camp Me for young women Near Eden Camp. 



Tennis. Dancing. Fares included 

14 

10-18 


Dormitory. Indian play and songs. 

32 


Jewish Sleeping bunp,lows. Basket balL All sports. 



For little girls. Motherly care. Island in Casco Bay. 



Formerly boys’ camp. Well equipped. All sports. 

10 

8-17 

4 

Sleeping bungalows. Near adults’ camp. Modem equipmmit. Moun- 
tam trips. 



Private camp for select number. 



Older girls may also come at special rates. 

20 


Folk HftTiftiTig- Farmhouse, Annax at lake. 



Simple games and sports. 

8 


Home camp. Domestic science. Older girls also received. 

15 


Sleeping cabins. Music. Art. Farm. Dandng Pageantry. 

35 

10-22 

7 

Dancing. Handicrafts. Music. 



Small camp. Home atmosphere. Archery. 


095 ) 
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GIRLS’ CAMPS 


Name 


Director (with degrees) i 

Est. 

Opens 

Fee 


Location 

Position 

Closes 

Sea 

Sebago-Wohelo 

South Casco 

Mrs. Luther H. Guuce 

1910 

■■ 

$200 

Songo 

Naples 

Soi^R H. Levy, BA. 

1913 

B3 

$250 

Tecosnet 

Chiba 

CHARiiES F. Towne, a B 
School Dept , Providence 

1912 

Jul 1 

Sep 1 

$150 

Tripp Lake 

Poland 

Cm Betteueleui 

1911 

Jill 1 

Sep 1 

$225 

Wyouegonic 

Denmark 

Mr & Mrs C. FI Cobb 
Rose Giles 

1900 

Jul 1 

Aug 30 

"woo 

$110 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Acadia 

Lakeport 

Dr and Mrs. J. G Quimbt 

1909 

Jul 1 

Aug 31 

$150 

inawan 

Meredith 

Mrs N S Winchester 

Tbe Misses Ha.zelton 

1913 

Jul 3 

Sep 1 

$175 

$100 

Aloha Club 

Pike 

Florence Griswold 

Mis E. L Guuce 

1910 

Jul.l 

$200 

$110 

Birchmont 

East Wolfeboro 


1906 

Jun 15 
Sep 30 

$10 wk 

Chatham Woods 

South Chatham 

Katherine L. Bishop 
Teacher Domestic Science 

1910 

■1 

$150 

Coleelimock 

West Springfield 

Miss M. A Bbadpord 



■I 

CandlewDod Hill 

Dunbarton ' 

Dr. Bertha C. Guild 

Boston University 

1914 


$150 

Eagle Point 

Deny 

Ernest L. Silver 




Eagle Point 

Rumn^ 

Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Kloge 

1905 



Fabweather 

Francestown 

Matilda D. Faibweather 
12 years Y.W C. A 

1911 

Jul.l 

Aug 31 

$150 

$80 

Good Times 

Meadowbrook 

Mrs. Cora F. BCatwakd 

1914 

Jun 1.5 
Sep. 15 

$10 wk. 

Eaieless Elub 

Alton 

CLm. 0 Tores 

1913 

m 

$7wk. 

KuEdyan 

East Alton 

EuZABETE D, TCwRr.n'n 


B 


Laicom 

Tamworth 

Mis. S. G. Davidson 

1913 

Jun. 25 
Sep. 3 

$150 
$15 wk. 

Mrs. Bkssan’s 

Bristol 

Mrs. Laura H. Hassan 
Pasquaney Nature Club 

1904 

Jul 1 

Sep 1 

$200 

$110 

Paradise 

Hebron 

H. j. Shobet 
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Enr 

AgeL 

Instr. 

Coun 

Special Features 

42 


Home camp of Camp Fire Girls. Singing. High ideals. 

48 

8 

Je^vish. Emphasis on athletics. 

50 

10 

Entire island m lake. Development and rest. 

80 


Jewish Fashionable and successful. 

155 

8-21 

64 

Three camps Archery. Pageantry. Oldest camp for girls. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


20 


Gamp Fire Girls. Happy, homelike camp. 

30 

9-18 

10 

Horseback. Handicrafts Mountam hikes. 

130 

8-25 


Music. AU sports. Mostly older girls 

120 

16- 


For young women. Sports. Excursions 

25 

12- 


Archery Fishing. Hikes. 




^16 


Usual sports. Com roasts, etc. 






Instruction m Music, Art, and Elocution 

27 

12-23 

7 

Baseball. Domestic Arts and Sciences. 

6 

3-8 


Little children Mothering 



Bathing. Boating. Croquet Rides 




20 

8-17 


Adjoining camp for parents. 

18 

10-20 


Dormitory Dancing. Excursions 



Girls’ summer board. 
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GIRLS* CAMPS 


Name 


Director (with degrees) 

Est 

Opens 

Fee 


Location 

Position 

Closes 

Sea 

Ptikwana 

Lake Wumepesaukee 

The Misses Bla.ee 




Pine Knoll 

Conway 

Mrs Fbances H White 

1914 

Jun. 29 
Aug 28 

$160 

Pinecxoft 

Bristol 

Mrs Alfred K CAJan 

■ 

Jun 26 
Aug. 28 

$200 

$150 

Pine Lands 

Center Harbor 


■ 



Robinswood 

Gilmanton 

Mrs G. B Dabbow 

1915 

B 

$150 

Sargent 

Peterboro 

Dr. Diidlet A Sargbitt 
S argent School 

1913 

Jul 6 

Sep 3 

$200 

$110 

Tall Pines 

Miss REA-TELEnr 

1915 

Jun. 30 
Sep 1 


Waw)naissa 

Spofford 

Mrs E LeB Cbofton 

Newman School 




'Winnetaska 

Ashland 

Dr. John B. Mat 

1914 

Jun. 30 
Sep. 1 

$180 

$100 

Winnecomack 

Mmxsonville 

Mart C. Wheeldb 



$150 

Winona Fields 

Ashland 


■ 

Jul 1 

Sep 2 

$175 


VERMONT 


Aloha 

Fairlee 


1905 

Jun. 29 
Aug. 31 

o 

Aloha BQre 

Ely 

Mrs E W. Guxick 

1915 

Jul. 2 

Sep. 3 

$200 

$110 

Barnard 

Mallett’s Bay 

Barnard School 


B 


Faiwell 

WdlsBiver 

J. H. Fabwell, a B., A.M. 
Miss Maaon's School 

1906 

B 

$175 

Eanoum 

Thetford 

Mr. & Mrs Farnsworth 
Teachers College 

■ 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 26 

$200 

$100 

Hokomoko 

Fairlee 

D S Conant, AB. 

Mrs. D. S. CoKANT, B.S. 

1910 


$150 

Ken-Jocketee 

South StralGford 

Mr & Mrs J. W. Ttson, Jr. 

1912 

Jun. 30 
Sep. 1 

$176 

$87 

(Juinibeck 

South Fairlee 

F L Bryant, W W. Clbn* 
DENNXN, A. A. Dodos 



mm 

Tela«wauket 

Rozbury 

Mr. d; Mrs C. A. Bots 

1913 

Jun 30 
Sep. 1 


Winneshe^uka 

Lunenburg 

Earl 0. Balch 

1915 


$200 
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Enr 

Age L. 

Liatr. 

Coun 

Special Features 


■ 


10 

10-24 

■ 

Mental poise and hannoznoos living 

10-20 

4 

Lake and hills Cups for English Comp.» neatness Usual sports 


■ 

Limited, fashionable patronage. 

8-15 

■ 


85 

12-24 

25 

Elaborately equipped for Sargent School. 


m 


10-15 

■ 

Cathohe girls, 

20 

11-17 

8 

Walking and canoeing trips. Nature study. 


■ 

Aq.uatics. Field sports. Handicrafts. 

20 

0-25 

■ 

Camp Fire Girls. Outdoor sports 


VERMONT 


130 

12-18 

13 

14 

A singing ciunp. Wat^ sports. Trips 

20 

3 

2 

Pets. Sports. Crafts. Individual mothering 


B 


34 

B 

Tutoring and usual sports. 

72 

&-25 

9 

5 

Private pond and farm. Camp Fire Girls. Out-of-door aesthetic danemg. 
” Gipsy trips.” Riding. 


B 

AU sports. Sketching. Needlework. 

25 

10-25 

B 

Pottery Stencilhng. Gypsying trips Horseback instruction. Usual 
sports 

91 

B 

Sleeping bungalows. Horseback nding. No extras 

108 

13-19 

6 

Sleeping bungalows. Horses. Sketching. Leather-work. 



Bungalows. Sports. Horseback riding. 





































GIRLS’ CAMPS 


Name 

Location 

Director (with degrees) 

Position 

Est. 

Opens 

Closes 

Fee 

H Sea. 

Wttttaunoh 

Nortbfield 

E A Shaw, C E , A M 

Prof Middlebury College 

1914 

Jul 1 

Aug 26 

$150 

$75 

WT&ona 

Fairlee 

Miss Jhnkie Evans 

Guild and Evans School 

1914 


$200 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cfttamoiint 

Berkshire HiUs 

Aucb A Cbottch 

Physical Director 




Cheqttesset 

Wellfleet 

Wm G.ViNAt, SB. AM 
AijcbH Belding, AB. 

1914 

Jul. 1 

Aug 26 

$160 

$95 

Mattaquesset 

Edgartown 

Miss M E. Shebmbbhobn 




Monponsett 

Halifax 

Mrs Ellen Dbbsabr 

Manor School 

1915 



Mrs. Norman Winters 

Orleans 

Mrs Nobman White 




Portmimicut 

Orleans 

Mrs M P McDonough 

1910 



Quanset 

South Orleans 

Mrs B. A.W Hamjiato 

1907 



Setncket 

Brewster 

Miss A, W Foster 

Begistered Nurse 

1914 



Sea Pines 

Brewster 

Miss Faith Bickford 

Sea Pines School 




Wild Acres 

Pittsfield 

Mrs. Carolinb Slater 



$100 

CONNECTICUT 

Hooker 

Guilford 

Mrs T. A. Hooker, A.B , 
MA. 

1909 

Jul.l 

Aug. 31 

$150 

$80 

Sebowisha 

Norwich 

Marion R Smith 

St. Agnes Sdhool Phys Dir. 

1912 

Jul 1 

Aug 14 

$100 

Shampishii 

New Haven 

Eunice R. Augur 

New Haven Sch. of Gym 

1914 



Soni^side 

Wilton 

J. F. Rogers, M D 

Mrs J. F. Rogers, B A 


Jul. 5 

Aug 28 

$150 

$80 
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Awanda 

Estes Pk., CoL 

Lom S. Hall 

1912 



Black Ele^iant 

Lake Geoige, N.Y. 

Miss Theoda F. Bush 

Dans Hall School 

1910 



Caribou Lodge 

Boulder, Col 

Miss L. A. Small 

Froebellian House School 
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Enr. 

Instr. 

Si>ecial Features 

AgeL. 

Com 

8 

3 

1 

Horseback nding. 

Nature study. Tramps. Social games. All sports. 

19 


All sorts of sports. 


MASSACHUSETTS 




Camp Fire Girls. 

20 

12-25 

9 

Salt and fresh water bathu^. Sailing. Gardening Folk-dancing Wood 
lore. 






On grounds of pnvate school. AU sports. 






Mostly R 0. 

100 


Musical play. Saihng. Weaving. 



Very young children 






Camp Fire Girls Dancing Dramatics. 


CONNECTICUT 


31 

9-35 

2 

3 

Folk-dancing Arts and Crafts. Sailing Camp-fires and moonlight 
suppers. 

15 

12-20 

B 

Screened sleeping-porches Baseball. All sports. Annual exhibition. 


B 

Conducted by New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 

6 

2 

Personal attention. Variety of out-of-door expenence. 

12-20 

2 
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Big Sister movement 

15 





Practical Forestry. 
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GIRLS’ CAMPS 


Name 

Location 

Director (with degrees) 

Position 

Est. 

Opens 

Closes 

Fee 

HSea 

Cedar 

Pottersville, N Y. 

Alice G Fox 

1912 

Jul 1 

Sep 2 

S125 

Halcyon 

Fern Badge, Pa 

Miss Metcalf’s School 




Manatoana 

St. Lawrence, N Y 

Dr. and Mrs Jambs O'Neill 
Metropolitan Society 




Marion 

Fountain, Mich 

Rey.W.H MacPhebson 

1912 



Mesacosa 

Corinth, N Y. 

J F WiLLUMB, A B., M D 



$175 
$20 wk 

Michigamme 

Lake Michiganune, Mich 

Mrs Caboldix S. Bovell, 
AB.CS. 

1 



Kigueemmi 

Willsborough, N Y 

Maboabbt Ltall 

Virginia How 

1913 



Pine Tree 

Pocono Pines, Pa 

Bunchx D Pbicb 

1911 



Pokegama 

Mercer, Wia 

Ikdrs. L H. Eendbigan 




Seivanhaka 

Mt. Sinai Harbor, L.I. 

Dr Ebnbt S. Pbtot 

1914 



Sandstone 

Green Lake, Wis 

Elya I. Holford 

Ebteeb G. Cochrane 

1912 



Setag 

Ada M. Gates 

1908 

Jul 1 

Sep 1 

$175 

Trans End 

Lexington, Ky 

Mart D Sntoer 

Phys Dir Transylvania V 

1913 

Jul 1 

Sep 1 

$100 
$12 wk. 

Wyndcroft 

Kbgsville, Ohio 

Mrs. Astsmas B Luce 




¥ah-vali-tay*see 

Oqiiaga Lake, N.Y 

Allen S. Williams 

Pnn Hawthorne School 




Harmony 

Jamesport, L.I. 

Mrs W M. Stonbbill 
MissE L Giles 




Birdiwood 

Mullet Lake, Midli. 

Gertrude Tuttle, B.S. 
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20 


Camp Fire Girls Folk-dancmg Nature study. 

30 

6 

Dramatics Camp garden. Dancmg 


12-22 4 



25 Belated to Fiiie Bltiff Gamp Sailing. Dancing. Horseback. Arts and 

Crafts 


35 Usual sports. 

9 

38 4 Camp Fire Girls. Art. French Conversation. Trained nurse. Horse- 

9-20 5 back. 

10 2 Tnp to Mammoth Cave. Farm of 250 acres. Swimming Horseback, 






























DIRECTORIES 



EXPLANATION OF THE DIRECTORIES. 


The 'purpose of these Directories %s to present^ in cdphdbetical 
dassijied listSj the associatwnSj the perwdicalSy and the firms 
which are of Neatest interest to schools. No attempt is made at 
completeness. 

The inclusion or exclusion of a fipn is solely dependent cm 
the value and importance of the service which U zs prepared to 
render the private schools The reading noUce, following the name 
and address of some firms, is paid space j a Ugztzmate source of rev^ 
enue to the hook and of piiblicUy to the firm. 

Officers of associations are requested to keep the pMisher in- 
formed as to changes of officers^ dales of meetings, etc. No charge 
whatever is made for any such notice. Firms and periodicals 
which have been inadvertently omitted will be added, vnthout ex-- 
pense to them, on their presenting evidence by catalogs or otherwise 
that they are capable of rending important service along the 
lines included in these Directories. 



DIRECTORY OF 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. Section L. Education. Established; 1907. 
Purpose: To (hscuss general educational problems and to 
investigate scientmc measures of school processes or 
products. 

Special Meeting: Aug. 2-7, 1915, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual Meeting: Dec. 27-Jan. 1, 1915-16, at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Publications: Science (weekly), official organ. 

Officers: President, E. P. Cubberley. 

SecV, S. A. Courtis, 82 Ehot St., Detroit, Mich. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF THE TEACHERS OF THE 
MATHEMATICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES. Es- 
tablished: 1907. 

Purpose: To advance the teaching of science. 

Annual Meeting: Dec. 27, 1915, at Philadelphia. 
Officers: President, C. Riborg Mann. 

Secretary, Wm. A. Hedrick, McKinl^ Manual 
Training School, Washington, D.C. 

AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION. Estab- 
lished: 1908. 

Purpose: To improve conditions of living in the home, the 
institutional household, and the community. 

Annual Meeting: Aug. 18-20, 1915, at Seattle, Wash. 
Publications: Journal of Home Economics (monthly). 
Officers: President, Martha Van Rensselaer. 

Secretary, Miss Anna Barrows, Teachers Col- 
lege, N.Y. City. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. Established: 
1830 (oldest of its kind in U.S,). 

Purpose: Educational advancement of New England. 
Annual Meeting; July 1-3, 1915, at Harvard University. 
Officers: President, William Orr. 

Secretary, Wallace E. Mason, Keene, N.H. 

AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY. Established; 1894. 
Purpose: To encourage and maintain an active interest in 
and to promote the advancement of mathematical sci- 
ence. 

Annual Meeting: Dec. 27-Jan. 1, 1915-16. 

Publications: Bulletin; Report of Proceedings; Collo- 
quium Lectures. 

Officers: President, E. W. Brown, 

Sec’y, F. N. Cole, 501 W. 116th St., N.Y. City. 
( 407 ) 
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AMERICAN NATURE STUDY SOCIETY. EstabKshed: 1904. 
Purpose: To further the interests of elementary science 
m the grades. 

Annual Meeting: Dec 30-31, 1915, at Columbus, Ohio 
(same as Am As. for Advancement of Science). 
Publications: Nature Study Review. 

Proceedings: Published in the Review. 

Officers: President, Anna B. Comstock. 

Secretary, Elliott R. Dowmng, Univ. of Chicago, 
Chicago, lU. 

AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Es- 
tablished: 1885 

Purpose: Advancement of physical education. 
Publications; American Physical Education Review. 
Proceedings; Published in the Review. 

Officers: President, R. Tait MacKenzie. 

Secretary, James H. McCurdy, 93 Westford Ave., 
Springfield, Mass. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION. 

Officers: President, Dr. Henry M. Bracken. 

Secretary, Thomas A. Storey, College of the City 
of New York, N.Y. City. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. Established: 1908. 
Purpose: To promote, through the schools and the edu- 
cational public, the mterests of mtemational justice 
and fraternity. 

Annual Meeting: Aug. 16-28, 1915, at Oakland, Cal. 
Publications. Year Book; program of meeting; miscel- 
laneous pamphlets. 

Officers: President, RandaU J. Condon. 

Secretary, Fannie F. Andrews, 405 Marlborough 
St , Boston, Mass. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS. Estab- 
lished: 1904. 

Purpose: For the advancement of scientific geography. 
Annual Meeting. December, 1915. Joint Meetmg with 
Am. Geog. Soc. 

Publications* Annals, 

Officers* President, Prof. R. E. Dodge. 

Secretary, Prof. Isaiah Bowman, Am. Geog. Soc., 
Broaiiway & 156th St., N.Y. City. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARY- 
LAND. Established: 1886. 

Purpose* To discuss general educational problems. 

Annual Meeting: November, 1915. Under auspices of 
University of State of New York 
Publications: Annual Proceedings of Convention. 
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Officers : President, John C. Sharpe. 

Secretary, George W. McClelland, Univ. of 
Penn., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. Estab- 
lished: 1895. 

Purpose: To consider the qualifications of candidates for 
admission to colleges, the methods of admission, the 
character of the preparatory schools, the courses of 
study to be pursued in the colleges and schools, etc. 
Publications: Proceedings of annual meetings. Bulletin 
of Commission on Accredited Schools. 

Officers: President, J. Carter Walker. 

Secretary, Bert E. Young, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Term. 

ASSOCIATION OF HISTORY TEACHERS OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES AND MARYLAND. Established: 1902. 
Purpose. To promote co-operation among teachers of his- 
tory. 

Annual Meeting: April 16, 17, 1915, at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Publications: Annual volume. 

Officers: President, Henry Johnson. 

Secretary, Edgar Dawson, Hunter College, N.Y. 
City. 

ASSOCIATION OF MATHEMATICAL TEACHERS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Purpose: To increase interest in the science of mathe- 
matics. 

Annual Meeting. Dec. 4, 1915, at Boston, Mass. 
Publications* Joint publishers with Middle States and 
Md. As. of “Mathematics Teacher.'^ 

Officers: President, Prof. Julian L. Coolidge. 

Secretary, H. D. Gaylord, 104 Hemenway St., 
Boston, Mass. 

ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS IN 
THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND. 
Officers: President, Eugene R. Smith, 

Secretary, Howard F. Hart, Montclair, N.J. 

CAMP DIRECTORS* ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. Es 
tablished. 1910. 

Purpose: To promote friendly social relations between the 
directors of summer camps, and the improvement of 
camping in general by discussion and the interchange 
of experience. 

Monthly Meetings: Second Saturday evening, each month. 
Publications: Monthly report of meetings. 

Officers: President, George L. Meylan, M.D. 

Secretary, W. W. Thomas, 142 Bruce Ave., 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Established: 
1903. 

Pukposb: To promote the general interests of Cathohc 
education. 

Annual Meeting: St. Paul, Mmn. 

Publications: Annual Report of the Proceedings; Quar- 
terly Bulletins. 

Officers: President-general, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan 

Secretary-general, F W. Howard, 1651 E. Mam 
St , Columbus, Ohio. 

CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OP SCIENCE AND MATHE- 
MATICS TEACHERS. Established. 1902. 

Purpose: To promote better teaching of science and 
mathematics, to obtain a better correlation of these 
subjects, and to brmg the colleges and secondary 
schools into closer relations with each other. 

Annual Meeting. November, 1915, at Chicago, 111 

Publications: School Science and Mathematics; Annual 
Proceedings. 

Officers: President, C E. Spicer. 

Secreta^, A. W. Cavanaugh, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, HI. 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OP THE ATLANTIC STATES. 
Established: 1906. 

Purpose: To unite aU persons in the Middle Atlantic 
States who are interested in the study of the language, 
the literature, the hfe, and the art of ancient Greece 
and ancient Rome, that the position of the classics 
may be strengthened through the encouragement of 
research, and the development of better methods of 
teaching. 

Annual Meeting: April or March, two days. 

Publications: The Classical Weekly. 

Proceedings: Published in the Classical Weekly. 

Officers: President, Dr. W. F. Little. 

Secretary, Prof. Charles Kjiapp, Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., N.Y. City. 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND 
SOUTH. EstablMied: 1905. 

Purpose: To stimulate interest in classical study. 

Annual Meeting: First days in April. 

Publications: Classical Journal. 

Officers: President, J. C. Kirkland. 

Secrets^, H. J. Barton, Univ. of 111., Cham- 
paign, HI. 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND. 

Officers: President, Dr. WiUiam T. Peck. 

Secretary, Prof. George E. Howes, Williams 
College, WiUiamstown, Mass. 
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CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST. Established. 1911. 

Purpose: To promote the general state of classical studies. 
Annual Meeting: November, 1915. 

Publications: Classical Journal, — official organ. 

Oppicebs: President, Prof. Kelly Rees. 

Secretary-Treas., Juliana A. Roller, Franldin 
School, Portland, Ore. 

COMMISSION ON THE REORGANIZATION OF SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION. Established: 1912, by the N. E. A. 
Purpose: To define the aims, methods, and content of the 
various high school subjects. 

Annual Meeting: February, 1916, in connection with 
N. E. A., Dept, of Superintendence. 

Oppicebs: Chairman, Clarence D. Kingsley, Hi^ School 
Inspector, Mass. Board of Education, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH AND 
SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Purpose. To bring together citizens of ail callings to 
further community development in the South. 

Annual Meeting: April 27-30, 1916. 

Publications. Annual Proceedings of Southern Educa- 
tional Association. 

Opficers: Conference President, J. Y. Joyner. 

Secretary, A. P. Bourland, Southern Bldg., 
Washington^ D.C. 

Association President, J. Y. Joyner. 

Secretary, R. A. Clayton, Birmingham, Ala. 

CONFERENCE OF CHIEF SCHOOL OFFICERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Established: 1912. 

Purpose. Discussion of administration problems. 

Annual Meeting: July and February with N. E. A. 

and Dept, of Superintendence. 

Proceedings: In N. E. A. Report. 

Oppicers: President, Thos. E. Fmegan, Albany, N.Y. 

EASTERN ART AND MANUAL TRAINING ASSOCIATION. 
Purpose: To advance the interests of manual training and 
household, agiiculturaL industrial, and the fine arts as 
essential elements in a liberal education. 

Annual Meeting: April 29 and 30 and May 1, 1915, at 
BufiPalo, N.Y. 

Oppicebs: President, Harry W. Jacobs. 

Secretary, Fred P. Rea^e, Board of Education, 
Montclair, N. J. 

EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Established: 1897. 

Purpose: To discuss problenos of teachers in private 
commercial schools, and in the commercial depart- 
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ments of the high schools and to raise the standards of 
the teaching profession. 

Anistual Meeting. Apnl 1-3, 1915. 

Officers. President, J. E. Fuller. 

Secretary, D. A. McMillin, Newark, N.J. 

HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. Established: 1891. 

Purpose: To unite Harvard and Radchffe graduate stu- 
dents and officers interested in teaching. 

Annual Meeting. First Saturday in March, 1916. 

Publications: Addresses of the annual meeting, published 
m the May School Review; Annual Proceedings. 

Officers. President, Frank V. Thompson. 

Secretary, Henry W. Holmes, Asst. Prof, of 
Education, Harvard Umversity, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


HEAD MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. Established: 1892. 

Annual Meeting: February, 1916. 

Officers: President, WiUiam G. Thayer. 

Secretary, Alvan E. Duerr, The Stone School, 
Comwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

HEAD MISTRESSES’ ASSOCIATION OF THE EAST. 

Officers: Secretary, Miss Ehzabeth Forrest Johnson, 
The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

HEAD MISTRESSES’ ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE 
WEST. Established. 1914. 

Purpose: To provide an opportumty for furthering the 
acquaintance of head mistresses with one another, and 
for the discussion of matters of common interest to all 
private girls* schools. 

Annual Meeting: January, 1916 

Officers: President, Miss Gertrude Angell, head mistress 
of BiiJBFalo Seminary, Buffalo, N Y. 

Secretary, Miss Grace L. Jones, head mistress of 
Columbus School for Girls, Columbus, Ohio. 

INLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Officers: President, L. R. Alderman. 

Secretary, Maude N. Stmson, 2003 Sharpe Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. 

INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION. Established: 
1892. 

Purpose: To gather and dissenunate knowledge of the 
kindergarten movement, to brmg into active co-opera- 
tion all kindergarten interests, to promote the estab- 
lishment of kmdergartens. 

Annual Meeting. August 17-22, 1915, at San Francisco, 
Cal 

Publications : Proceedings of the annual meetings; leaflets 
for propaganda. 
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Officebs* President, Mrs. Mary B. Page, 54 Scott St., 
Chicago, 111. 

Secretary, Miss May Murray, Kindergarten 
Review, Springfield, Mass. 

LEAGUE OF TEACHERS* ASSOCIATIONS. Established: 
1912. 

Purpose. To bring associations of teachers into co-op- 
eration and relations of mutual assistance and to pro- 
mote the best interests of education. 

Annual Meeting Aug 14r-28, 1915, at Oakland, Cal. 
Publications. The Elementary Teacher, — official organ. 
Officers. President, Grace B^dwin. 

Secretary, Mollie R Hobbs, 823 N. Fremont 
Ave , Baltimore, Md. 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
TEACHERS* SECTION. EstabHshed: 1911. 

Purpose: To secure the co-operation of history teachers 
for the advancement of their work. 

Annual Meeting: Spring, 1915. Held in connection with 
annual meeting of the association. 

Proceedings: Included with the annual report of the as- 
sociation. 

Officers. Chairman, Karl F. Geiser. 

Secretary, Howard C Hill, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. Es- 
tablished: 1883. 

Purpose: The advancement of the study of the modem 
languages and their literatures. 

Annual Meeting: Dec. 28, 29, 30, 1915, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Publications: Quarterly publications of M L. A of A. 
Proceedings: Included m first issue of publications. 
Officers: President, Jefferson B. Fletcher. 

Secretary, William Guild Howard, 39 Kirkland 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MONTESSORI EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Estab- 
lished: 1913. 

Purpose: To organize, co-operate, and promote the 
Montessori theories of education. 

Publications: BuUetms of information. 

Officers: President, Mrs. Alex. Graham Bell. 

Secretary, WiUiam K. Cooper, 1840 Kalorama 
Road, Washington, D.C. 

MUSIC SUPERVISORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE. Estab- 
lished: 1910. 

Purpose. For mutual helpfulness and the promotion of 
good music through the instrumentahty of the pubhc 
schools. 
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Annual Meseting: March 15-May 15, 1916. 
Publications: Music Supervisors^ Bulletin; Journal of 
Proceedings. 

OiTTCBEs: President, Mrs Ehzabeth Casterton. 

Secretaty, Miss Agnes Benson, Tnbune Bldg., 
Chicago, m. 

MUSIC TEACHER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Estab- 
lished; 1878. 

Purpose: The advancement of musical knowledge and 
education in the United States. 

Annual Meeting: Dec. 28-30, 1915, at Buffalo, N.Y. 
Publications: Studies m Musical Education, History and 
.Esthetics. (The Papers and Proceedings of the Annual 
Meetings ) 

Oppicbes: President, J. Lawrence Erb. 

Secretary, Charles N. Boyd, 431 Wood St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS* AGENCIES. 
Established: 1914. 

Purpose: To enhance the value of the service of teachers* 
agencies to teachers and schools. 

Annual Meeting: Feb. 21-26, 1916, at Detroit, Mich., 
with N. E. A., Dept, of Superintendence. 

Publications: Report of Proceedmgs. 

Oppicbes: President, A. F. Pease. 

Secreta^, B. F. Clark, 64 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, HI, 

NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS* FEDERATION. 
Established: 1895. 

Purpose: Promotion of profitable interest and enthusi- 
asm among teachers of commercial subjects, and the 
advancement of commercial education. 

Annual Meeting: Dec. 27-30, 1915, at Chicago, 111. 
Publications: Annual Report of Proceedings; Federa- 
tion Herald (monthly). 

Oppicbrs; President, J. F. Fish. 

Secretary, Edwin E. Jones, La Salle Extension 
Univ,, Chicago, 111. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 
OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Es- 
tablished: 1906. 

Purpose: To consider standards of admission etc. 

Annual Meeting: March 26, 1915, at N.Y. City. 
Publications: Report of Annual Meeting; Reports to 
various journals. 

Oppicbrs: President, Wilson Farrand. 

Secretary, Frederick C. Ferry, Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass* 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 

Officers: President, Robert J. Aley. 

Secretary, W. B. Owen, Chicago Normal School, 
Chicago, Dl. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 
Established: 1911. 

Purpose: To increase the effectiveness of school and col- 
lege work in English. 

Annual Meeting: November. 

Publications; Reports; English Journal. 

Proceedings: In the English Journal for January. 

Officers: President, E. H. K. McComb. 

Secretary, James F. Hosic, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, 111. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Established: 1857. 

Purpose. To elevate the character and advance the 
interests of the profession of teaching, and to promote 
the cause of education in the United States. 

Annual Meetings: Feb. 21-26, 1916, at Detroit, Mich. 
(Dept of Superintendenee); International Congress of 
Education, August 16-28, 1915. at Oakland, CJ. 

Publications* N. E. A. BuUetm (monthly); Annual 
Proceedings; Year Book. 

Officers: President, David Starr Jordan. 

Secreta^, Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF STATE TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATIONS. 

Officers: President, Charles S. Foos. 

Secretary, W. W. Remington, Denver, Col. 

NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. Established: 
1909 

Purpose: To have the kindergarten established in every 
public school. 

Annual Meeting: November, 1915, in N.Y. City. 

Publications; Aimual Report; Educational Propaganda, 
Literature, and Bulletins. 

Officers: President, Dr. John Dewey. 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Bessie Locke, 
250 Mad&on Ave., N.Y. City. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR BROADER EDUCATION. Es- 
tablished: 1910. 

Purpose: Throu^ the education of the adult to aid in the 
normal development of national life, to remove the 
causes of distrust and antagonism between sections 
and classes, and thus to promote the interests of the 
whole people. 

Annual Meeting: First Wednesday in January, 1916, at 
N.Y. City. 
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Publications: Leaflets on various subjects; Annual Re- 
port. 

Officers: President, Guy C Lee. 

Secretary, Hildegarde H. Langsdorf, 172 W. 
High St , Carlisle, Pa. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL EDUCATION. Established: 1906. 

Annual Meeting: At Minneapolis Minn. 

Officers. President, William C. Redfield. 

Secretary, C. A. Prosser, 140 W. 42d St , NY. 
City 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION. 
Established: 1892. 

Purpose: To promote the investigation and discussion of 
educational questions 

Annual Meeting. Feb 21-26, 1916, at Detroit, Mich. 

(with Dept of Supermtendence of N. E A.). 
Publications: Semi-annual Year Books. 

Officers: President, J. R. Condon 

Secretary, G. M. Whipple, Univ. of lU , Urbana, 

THE NATIONAL SPEECH ARTS ASSOCIATION. Estab- 
lished: 1891 

Purpose: Promulgation of correct oral English 
Annual Meeting: June 28-July 3, 1915, at San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Publications: Year Book; Directory. 

Officers: President, George C. Wilhams. 

Secretary, Miss Grace E. Makepeace, 1019 
Starkweather Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTRY TEACH- 
ERS. Estabhshed: 1898. 

Purpose: To promote efficiency in the teaching of chem- 
istry. 

Annual Meeting: November or December. 

Publications: Reports of three regular meetings each year. 
OpFiCEits: President, Wilhelm Segerblom. 

Secretary, John B. Merrill, East Boston High 
School, East Boston, Mass. 

NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Estabhshed: 1884. 

Purpose: The advancement of the cause of hberal edu- 
cation by the promotion of mterests common to colleges 
and secondary schools. 

Annual Meeting: October, 1915, 

Publications: Education. 

Proceedings: Pubhshed m Education. 

Officers: President, Mary E. Woolley. 

Secretary, Walter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univ., 
Providence, R.I. 
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NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 
OF EDUCATION. Established. 1905. 

Pukpose: To unite college teachers of education in New 
England for the discussion of their professional prob« 
lems. 

Annual Meeting: October, 1915, with N. E. As, 
Ofetcees: President, Raymond McFarland. 

Secretary, Prof. C. C. Kohl, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass. 

NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENG- 
LISH, Estabhshed: 1901, 

Purpose: To advance the study and teaching of the Eng- 
hsh language and hterature. 

Annual Meeting: March, 1916, at Boston, Mass. 
PuBUCATiaNs: The English Leaflet (monthly). 
Proceedings: Papers and Addresses. 

Officers: President, George H. Browne. 

Secretary, Frank W. C. Hersey, Harvard Univ,, 
Camoridge, Mass. 

NEW ENGLAND CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION. Established: 
1906. 

Purpose: To promote the interests of classical studies. 
Annual Meeting: April, 1916. 

Publications: Annual BuUetin (co-operates in publication 
of Classical Journal). 

Officers: President, Miss Alice Walton. 

Secretary, George E. Howes, Wilhamstown, 
Mass. 

NEW ENGLAND HISTORY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 
Established: 1897. 

Purpose: The advancement of the study of histoiy, 
government, and economics, by the discussion and dis- 
semmation of ideas, and by the promotion of social re- 
lations among the teachers of these subjects. 
Semi-annual Meeting: October and April. 

Publications: Annual Report; outlines, catalogues, syl- 
labuses, etc. 

Officers: President, Sydney B. Fay. 

Secretary, Walter H. Cushing, South Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

NEW ENGLAND MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 
Established: 1903. 

Purpose: To establish closer relations between secondary 
schools and colleges. 

Annual Meeting: Second Saturday of May. 
Publications: The Modem Language BuUetm. 

Officers: President, Kenneth McKenzie. 

Secretary, Bertha Vogel, South Boston High 
School, South Boston, Mass. 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. Established: 1895. 

Purpose. To establish closer relations between the col- 
leges. 

Publications: Proceedings of annual meetings 

Officers: President, FredN Scott. 

Secretary, Thomas A. Clark, Umv. of 111 , tJr- 
bana, lU. 

NORTHEASTERN ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS TEACHERS. 

Officers: President, A W. Vawberg. 

Secretary, Miss J. C Bennett, East High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION OF HISTORY, GOV- 
ERNMENT, AND ECONOMICS TEACHERS. 

Officers: President, C. A. Sprague. 

Secretary, T. O. Ramsay, North Central High 
School, Spokane, Wash. 

ONTARIO EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Established: 
1861, 

Purpose: To elevate the character and advance the in- 
terests of the prof ession of teachmg, and to promote 
the cause of education in Ontario. 

Annual Meeting: April, 1916. 

Publications: Annual Report of Proceedings. 

Officers: President, W. J. Summerby. 

Secretary, Robert W. Doan, 216 Carlton St., 
Toronto, Can. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Established: 1903. 

Purpose: Promotion of moral and religious training in 
existing educational agencies, in homes, and through 
the press. 

Annual Meeting: March 3-7, 1915, at Buffalo, N.Y. 

Publications: Religious Education. 

Proceedings: Published m R^gious Education. 

Officers* President, George B. Stewart. 

Secr^^, He^ F. Cope, 332 S. Michigan Ave., 

SOUTHERN BAPTIST EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

Purpose To unify Southern Baptist sentiment and 
conviction on the subject of denominational education. 
By mutual help to se^ to standardize and to increase 
the efficiency of all our schools. 

Annual Meeting: Jan. 29-31, 1915, at Nashville, Tenn. 

Publications: Proceedmgs of mid-winter conferences. 

Officers: President, Dr. J. L. Kesler. 

Secretary, J. Henry Burnett, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 




DIRECTORY OF 

LEADING EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS- 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW (monthly). 

American Educational Co., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, HI. 
Dated also at New York, N.Y. 

Estabhshed: 1879. Size: 5x8. $2.00 per year. Cir- 
culation: 30,000. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (monthly, exc. Jul., 
Aug.). 

S. Y. Gillan & Co., 141 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Established: 1867. Edited by S Y. Gillan. Size: 7 x 10. 
Number of pages: 50. $1.00 per year. 

AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION REVIEW (monthly, ex- 
cept Jul., Aug. and Sept.). 

American Physical Education Association, 93 Westford Ave., 
Springfidd, Mass. 

Established: 1896. Edited by James H. McCurdy, M.D. 
Size: 4x7. Number of pages: 90. $3.00 per year. Cir- 
culation: 1,400. 

ATLANTIC EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL (monthly, exc. Jul., 

Warwicl & York, 19 W. Saratoga St., Baltimore, Md. 

Established: 1905. Edited by H. E. Buchholz. Size: 
7 X 10. Number of pages: 40. $1.00 per year. Circular 
tion: 11,260. 

CANADIAN TEACHER (semi-monthly, except Jul. and Aug.). 
Educational Pub. Co., 36 Shuter St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Established: 1897. Size: 53^ x 8. $1.25 per year. 

CLASSICAL JOURNAL (monthly, except Jul., Aug., and Sept.). 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, HI. 

Establi^ed: 1905. Size: 4H x 6 %. $1.50 per year. 

EDUCATION (monthly, except Jul. and Aug.). 

The Palmer Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Established: 1880. Edited by Frank H. Palmer. Size: 
X 6M* Number of pages: 96. $3.00 per year. Circu- 
lation: 3,000. 

‘‘Devoted to the Science, Art, Philosophy, and Literature 
of Education.” “The oldest mgh-class monthly magazine 
devoted especially to secondary problems.” 

Articles are strictly original contributions by well-qualified 
educators. American and Foreign Editorial Notes, Book 
Notices, Periodical Notes, 
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EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
(monthly, except Jul. and Aug.). 

Warwick & York, 19 W, Saratoga St., Baltimore, Md, 
Established: 1915. Number of pages* 85. $2.00 per year. 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS (monthly, exc. Jul. and Aug.). 
Educational Magazme Pub. Co., 31 E. 27th St., N.Y. City. 

Established: 1889. Edited by W C, 0^ Donnell and 
Clayton S. Cooper. Size: 43^ x 7 Number of pages: 65. 
$1.50 per year. Circulation: 8,000. 

A magazine representative of present-day world con- 
sciousness in education. Recently enlarged and adapted to 
the broader interests of private as well as of public schools. 
Touches the human as well as the scientific side of educa- 
tion in a popular manner. For Educators and Everybody 
Interested in Education. 

EDUCATIONAL REVIEW (monthly, except Jul. and Aug.). 
Educational Review Pub. Co., Columbia TJniv., N.Y. City. 

Established: 1891. Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Size: 4x7. Number of pages: 115. $3.00 per year. Cir- 
culation: 1,700. 

Articles by educators ei^ierienced in secondary and college 
education; educational discussions, reviews of educational 
writiags, notes and news of America and Europe. 

ENGLISH JOURNAL (monthly, except Jul and Aug.). 

Address 68th St. and Stewart Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Established; 1912. Edited by James Fleming Hosic. 
Size: 4 x 63^. Number of pages. 72. $2 50 per year. 

Circulation: 3,300. 

Official organ of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. A clearing-house for about forty associations of 
teachers of Enghsh. 

HISTORY TEACHERS MAGAZINE (monthly, exc. Jul., Aug.). 
McKinley Publishing Co., 5805 Germantown Ave., Phfla- 
delphia. Pa. 

Est. 1909. Size: 63^x9. $1.00 per year. Circ. 3,200. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly). 

New England Publishing Co., 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Estabhshed: 1875. Edited by A. E. Winship. Size: 
6}^ X lOJi. Number of pages: 28. $2.50 per year. Cir- 
culation: 7,000. 

The only national educational weekly published in this 
coimtry.” “New England and National.” Articles on a 
mde variety of subjects — educational, historical. The Week 
in Review, Book Table, Educational News, etc., “The 
Paper that keeps you posted.” 

JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (monthly, except Jul and Aug.). 
Journal of Geography Publishing Co., Madison, Wis. 

Est. 1900. Edited by R. H. Wlitbeck. $1.00 per year. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN REVIEW (monthly, exc. Jul. and Aug.). 
Milton Bradley Co., Sprmgfield, Mass. 

Established: 1860. Edited by May Murray. Size: 
X 7i4- Number of pages: 75. $1.^ per year. 

MANUAL TRAINING MAGAZINE (bi-monthly). 

Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 111. 

Established: 1899- Edited by Chas. A. Bennett. Size: 
4H X 6M. S1.50 per year. 

MATHEMATICS TEACHERS (monthly). 

Association of Teachers of Mathematics for the Middle 
States and Maryland, publishers, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Established: 1906. Edited by W. H. Metzler. Size: 
4 X 6?i. $1.00 per year. 

POPULAR EDUCATOR (monthly, except Jul. and Aug.). 
Popular Educator Co , 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

Established: 1877. Size: 7 x lOJ^. Number of pages: 
55. $1.50 per ye^. Circulation* 30,000. 

Illustrated articles on Educational Problems, Illustrated 
History and Geography Lessons^ What the Schools are 
Doing, Worlong Models for Working Teachers, Good Ideas, 
Methods, Aids, and Devices in Teaching. 

Offices at Boston, New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

SCHOOL (weekly). 

The School News Co., 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 

Established: 1889. Edited by H. S. FuUer and C. E. 
H amlin . Size: 8J^ x 12. Number of pages: 12. $2.00 
per year. Circulation: 30,000. 

SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (monthly, except Jul. and Aug.). 
School Arts Publishing Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Established: 1900. Edited by Heniy Turner Bailey. 
Size: 5 x 7H- Number of pages: 100. $2.00 per year. 
Circulation: 12,400. 

^'An Illustrated Monthly for those interested in Drawing 
and the Allied Arts ” Articles on various branches of Art — 
Nature Drawing, Decorative Art, etc.. What the Leaders 
are doing (Good Ideas from Eve^where), Just How to Do 
It, Art-craft Literature, Items of Current Interest. 

SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL (monthly). 

Bruce Publishing Co., 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Established: 1891. Edited by WiUiam C. Bruce. Size: 
83^ X 12. Number of pages: 75. $1.50 per year. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AND NEW YORK STATE EDU- 
CATIONAL JOURNAL (monthly). 

C. W. Bardeen, 311 E. WTashington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Established 1874. Edited by C. W'. Bardeen. Size: 8 x 
11 Number of pages: 24. $1.00 per year. 

One of the four oldest educational journals in America. 
Under same ownership and management smce the beginnmg. 
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Awarded Gold Medal at Paris (1889 and 1900) and High- 
est Award at Chicago (1893). 

Appeals to Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers. Ex- 
cellent for news of New York schools. Pubhshes important 
circulars and decisions of the Education Department 
Abundantly illustrated. The Bulletin is a professional 
journal for teachers. 

SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION (monthly, exc. Jul., Aug ). 
The Pubhc School Publishing Co , Bloomington, 111. 

Established: 1886. Edited by WiUiam C Bagley. Size: 
X 8. Number of pages: 45 $1.25 per year 

SCHOOL PROGRESS (monthly). 

School Progress League, Inc., 612-14 Chestnut St , Phila.,Pa. 

Established: 1909. Edited by W. W. Roach. Size 
534 X 8. $1.00 per year. Circulation: 20,000. 

“A magazine devoted to the interests of teachers, parents, 
and pupife fostering a closer relation between the home and 
die school.” “A monthly report of the best work school 
organizations are doing all over the country.” Official 
organ of the School Progress League. 

THE SCHOOL REVIEW (monthly, except Jul. and Aug.). 
University of Chicago Rress, Chicago, HI 

Established: 1893. Edited by R. L Lyman. Size: 
634 X 434* Number of pages: 80. $1.50 per year. 

SCHOOL AND SOCIETY (weekly). 

The Science Press, Sub-station 84, N.Y. City. 

Established: 1915 Edited by J. McKenn CatteU. Size: 
534 X 8. Number of pages: 36. $3.00 per year. 

Emphasizes relations of education to the social order, 
scientific research in education and its applications, freedom 
of discussion, and reports and news of events of educational 
interest. 

THE TEACHERS’ MAGAZINE (monthly, except Jul. and Aug ). 
Hammock & Co., 31 E. 27th St., N.Y. City. 

Established: 1878. Edited by C. S. Hammock Size: 
634 X 934- Number of pages: 45. $1.25 per year. Cir- 
cuhition: 20,000. 

For thirty-seven years this magazine has been a leader 
in educational journalism. It contains strong and timely 
pedagogical articles, and excels m the departments of 
Drawing, Music, Making, Writing, Primary Plans, and 
Personal Service. About ninety per cent of those sending 
for sample copies become subscnbers. 

THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (monthly, ex- 
cept Jul. and Aug.). 

Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 

Estabhshed: 1856. Edit^ by Willard N. Parker. Size: 

6 X 834- Number of pages: 30. $1.25 per year. 
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AINSWORTH & CO. 

623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, HI. 

ALLYN & BACON. 

50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 

100 Washington Sq., New York City. 

D. APPLETON & CO. 

35 W. 32dSt,N.Y. City. 

Twentieth Century Text-books. 

ATKINSON, MENTZER & CO. 

2210 S, Park Ave., Chicago, 111. 

RICHARD O. BADGER (The Gorham Press). 

194 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“The Little Folks Plays of American Heroes,” by 
Mary Hazdton Wade, author of “The Little Cousin Books ” 
Now ready: “Abraham Lincoln,” “George Washington,” 
“Ulysses Grant,” “Benjamin Franklin.” Others in prepa- 
ration. Write for full particulars and samples. 

THE A. S. BARNES CO. 

381 Fourth Ave , N.Y. City. 

BOBBS-MERRILL CO. Established: 1838. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Childhood and Youth Series, “designed for Parents, 
Teachers, and all who are interested in the Training and 
Education of the Young.” 

COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOK CO. 

383 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 

THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO. 

Ithaca, N.Y. 

Text-books on Entomology, Biology, Nature Study, and 
Microscopy. 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. Established: 1834. 

150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Officers: Charles H. Ditson, President; Charles F. Smith, 
Treasurer; Edw. W. Briggs, Secretary. 

Publishers and dealers in Music and Music Books of every 
description. Supplementary and Orchestra Music for 
Schools a specialty. Importers and Jobbers of Musical 
Merchandise, Violin Strings, H^s, and all Musical Sup- 
plies. Distributors of Victor Victrolas. 

Liberal Rates to Schools. Business References required. 
Accounts solicited. 
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DODD, MEAD & CO. 

449 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 

Publishers of New International Encyclopaedia. 

E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY. 

681 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 

Elementary and High School Teict-books. Everyman^s 
Library. The Temple Shakespeare; Supplementary Readers 
for all grades. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 

2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 111. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 

354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 

Publishers of the Standard Dictionary Series. 

GINN & COMPANY. Established: 1867. 

29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO. 

Cedar Rapids, la. 

Commercial Teirts and Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. Established: 1817. 

Franklin Sq., N.Y. City. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Harvard Studies in Education, Harvard-Newton Bulle- 
tins, Harvard Health Talks. Catalog of more than 250 
publications sent on request. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY. 

50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Heath's English Classics, Readers, Primers, Heath's 
Pedagogical library French, German, and Spanish Books, 
Mathematical and Science Text-books. 

HINDS, NOBLE, & ELDREDGE. 

30 Irving PL, N.Y. City. 

School and College Text-books, School Record Books, 
Pedagogical Books, Dictionaries (French, German, Latin, 
Greek), Speakers, Debate Books and books on Public Speak- 
ing, Question and Answer Books, School and College Song 
Books, the most popular Music Books 
HENRY HOLT & CO. 

34 W. 33d St., N.Y. City. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. Established: 1881. 

4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Riverside Literature Series, etc. 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, Established: 1860. 

851-853 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City 
Publishers and Importers of French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and other, foreign books, including the Bercy, 
Du Croquet, Sauveur,* Valette, and other world-renowned 
series for teaching languages. 
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B. F. JOHHSOK PTJBLISHING COMPANY. 

Kichmond, Va. 

LAIRD & LEE. Established: 1887. 

1732 Michigan Ave., Chicago, HI. 

School Text-books, Science and Art Text-books, Histori- 
cal and Educational Books. Laird & Lee's Webster's New 
Standard Dictionaries; Laird & Lee's Handy Dictionaries 
in all languages; Williams' Reading-Conversation-Com- 
position; Williams’ Graded Language Exercises; Potter's 
Common School Spelling Book; Burton's Manual Train- 
ing; Supplementary Readmg Books; Modern Series Tech- 
nic^ Books. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 

E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 

443 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN. 

623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 

64-66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 

Publishers of Text-books for Elementary Schools, Sec- 
ondary Schools, and Colleges. Educational Books for 
Teachers and Students of Education, and the Cyclopaedia 
of Education. 

THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS. 

Peoria, HI. 

Text-books and Teachers' Handbooks on the Manual 
Arts. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Publishers of Webster's New International Dictionary. 

CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 

432 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 

MUNN & CO. 

361 Broadway, N.Y. City. 

Publishers, Importers, and Dealers in Scientific and Tech- 
nical Books. 

NEWSON & COMPANY. 

73 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 

The Aldine System of Teaching Reading, the Aldine Lan- 
guage Series, Buehler's Modem English Grammar. 

THE PALMER CO. Established: 1901. 

120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Officers: Rev. Rufus D. Tobey, President; Frank Herbert 
Palmer, Treasurer and Manager. 

Educational Specialties: The Kingsley English Texts; 
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The Kingsley Outline Studies in Laterature; Pupils' Out- 
lines in Geography; Outline in Preparatory Latin, in His- 
tory, Grammar, etc.; Great Stories for Children, Hiawatha 
Pictures, American History, Government, and Institu- 
tions"; Webber's '^Handbook of Commercial English" 
(adopted by the largest busmess college m*New England). 
Publishers of Education (established: 1880). 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. Established: 1836. 

2-6 W. 45th St., N.Y. Qty. 

American Representatives for the Cambridge Umversity 
Press, England. Text-books and reference books on 
Astronomy, Botany, Economics, Government, Greek, His- 
tory, Latin, Literature, Mathematics, Modem Languages, 
and Science. Write for Complete Educational Catalogs 

RAND McNALLY & CO. Established: 1856. 

538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Dl. 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. 

623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Elementary, High School, and College Text-books. 

BENJAMIN H. SANBORN & CO. 

623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, HI. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 

623 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 

597 Fifth Ave., N.Y, City. 

School and College Text-books. The Howe Readers, 
Morey Arithmetics, etc. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. 

221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Books for Elementary and Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges! Music Text-books and Supplementary Music. 

CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO. 

124 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. Established: 1888. 

64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 111. 

Publishers, Importers, Dealers. Publishers of and Deal- 
ers in Song Books, Operettas, Entertainments, and Supple- 
mentary Music for Schools. Send for Catalog. 

Western representatives for Novello, Ewer & Co., London 
and New York. Sole agents in U. S. for Caleb Simper 
and Weekes & Co., London. 

THE WEBB PUBLISHING CO. 

55-79 E. 10th St , St. Paul, Minn. 

Pubhshers of Books on Agriculture, Domestic Science, 
Manual Training, etc. 
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THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. Est. 1890. 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. Harlan P French, President. 

Twenty-five years’ experience in bringing together good 
schools and good teachers 

Our field: Public and Private Schools and Colleges; we 
have filled positions in every state in the Union. 

THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Established: 1885. 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. C. J. Albert, Proprietor. 

Pills positions m aH classes of schools all over the United 
States. A special Manager for Private Schools. 

Our territory and patrons are widely distributed over 
the entire country. Our Western department at Spokane, 
Wash., is in charge of S S. Endlow. Our Music depart- 
ment is thoroughly organized for rendering valuable service 
to Music teachers. 

Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

23 Union Sq., N.Y. City. 

Mrs. M. J. Young-Fiilton, Proprietor and Manager. 

THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Established: 1907. 
29 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 

A. H. Campbell, rh.D., Proprietor and Manager. 

THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Established: 1892. 

20 Cumberland Presbyterian Bldg., Nashville, Term. 

BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1888. 
Brockman Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal 
E. C. Boynton and A. L. Hall, Managers. 

THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Established: 1884. 
The Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, lU. 

THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

442 Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

C. A. Scott & Co., Proprietors. 

THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 

CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Established: 1889. 

413 Steinway Hall, Chicago, HI. B. F. Clark. Proprietor. 

“The Agency with the short understandable contract ” 
Positions from the University to the grades; over 1,000 
positions have been filled in Private Secondary Schools 

COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Established: 1895. 

1315 California St., Denver, Col. 
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CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS* AGENCY. 

1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N.Y. 

DEWBERRY SCHOOL AGENCY. Established: 1892. 
Bi rming ham, Ala. R. A. Clayton, Manager. 

EDMANDS EDUCATORS* EXCHANGE. Established: 1897. 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

EMPIRE TEACHERS* AGENCY. 

420 The Bastable, Syracuse, N.Y. 

ENGLE TEACHERS* AGENCY. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Supplies positions west of the Mississippi to the coast. 
Offers the best service that can be rendered by a Teachers* 
Agency. Twenty-one years m this western field 

THE FICKETT TEACHERS* AGENCY. Established: 1885. 
8 Beacon St , Boston, Mass. 

Edward W. Fickett, Manager; Bertha D. Challis, m 
charge of the Grade Department since 1895. 

FISK TEACHERS* AGENCIES. Established: 1884 

2a Park St., Boston, Mass 156 Fifth Ave , New York, N.Y. 
1847 IT St., Washington, D.C. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, 111. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 

514 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 2161 Shattuck Ave., 
Berkeley, Cal. 343 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal 
Everett O. Fisk, President; William B. Herrick, Treas- 
urer; Herbert F. Fisk, Secretary. 

Serves Public and Private Schools, Normal Schools, and 
Colleges. Teachers have been placed in every state of 
the Dnion, seven provinces of Canada, and the principal 
countries of Europe and South America. 

The Agencies are the largest in the United States, and 
have filled 40,000 positions since 1884. Employ men and 
women who have received degrees from fiifty-one Colleges 
and Universities. 

FOSTER TEACHERS* AGENCY. Established: 1905. 

Third National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

J. B. GROCE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. Established: 1907. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Joseph B. Groce, Proprietor and Manager. 

HALL TEACHERS* AGENCY. 

Macon, Ga. 

THE HAZARD TEACHERS* AGENCY. Established: 1892. 
Kasota Bldg,, Minneaiiolis, Minn. 

R. B. Hazard, Proprietor and Manager. 

INTERSTATE TEACHERS* AGENCY. Established: 1905. 
Livingston Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 

T. H. Armstrong, Proprietor and Manager. 
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INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU. Established; 1901. 
Rbodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Clanton & Webb Co., Proprietors. 

KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY- Establidied: 1893. 

31 Union Sq., N.Y. City- 
H. S. Kellogg, Manager. 

LOVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Establidied: 1896. 

Fargo, N.D. 

THE McCullough teachers’ agency. 

Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, HI. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1900. 
327 Fourteenth Ave , S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU. Est. 1880. 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia^ Pa. 

George M. Downing, Proprietor. Fourteen years' ex- 
perience as Instructor, Professor, and Principal. Serves 
schools and colleges in Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, etc. 

NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

12 Roberts St., Fargo, N.D. 

OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Established: 1910. 
Oswego, N.Y. 

THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Established: 1902. 
12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 

W. N. Parker, Proprietor and Manager. 

THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. Established: 1880. 
205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 

THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 

PRIEST, BAGGY & BRAS. Established: 1914. 

Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Established: 1911. 

120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

James Lee Love, Proprietor and Manager (Ph.B. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina 1884: Johns Hopkms University 
1884-85; A.M., Harvard 1890). 

Recommends candidates for positions in Private and Pub- 
lic Schools, Endowed Academies, Normal and Technical 
Schools, Colleges and Universities 
' Mr. Love has had unusual opportunity to meet thousands of 
Teachers and College and School Officers. He was four years 
Mathematics teacher at the University of North Carolina, 
twenty years a member of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
of Harvard University (ten years in charge of the Harvard 
Summer School), and two years assistant to the Director 
of the Summer Session of Columbia University. 
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THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Estab- 
lished: 1906. 

Empire Bldg., Denver, Col. 

William Rupper, Propnetor and Manager. 

The largest Teachers^ Agency in the Rocky Mountain 
Region. S^applies western positions for teachers, m Public 
Schools, Private Schools, Normal Schools, and Colleges. 
As publishers of the annual "Rocky Mountain Teachers’ 
Agency School Directories,” we are in touch with nearly all 
the schools throughout the entire West. 

Write us today for Free Booklet showing how we place 
our teachers. 

SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

353 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 

Charles W. Mulford, Aoprietor. 

SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est 1883 
313-321 E. Washmgton St , Syracuse, N.Y. 

"The only agency that recommends only.” 

SHERIDAN TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. Established: 1892. 
Greenwood, S.C., Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N.C. 

F. M. Sheridan, Proprietor and Manager. 

"The oldest, largest, and best in the South for school 
and college work.” 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Established: 1900. 
Columbia, S.C. 

THE SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. Est 1900. 
Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 

Robert A. Grant, Proprietor and Manager. 

THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Established: 1884. 

LeMoyne Trust Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 

THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. Established: 1896. 

120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

T. W. White and J. A. MacDougall, Managers. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 
Characterized by Professional Judgments and Conserva- 
tive Representations. 

THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Established: 1895. 

623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, HI. 

THE WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSOCIATION. 
Established: 1904. 

Dept, of Education, 604 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Established: 1875. 

6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Alvin F. Pease, Manager. 

THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, HI. 
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AMERICAN BLACKBOARD CO. 

204 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 

H. F. Davis, Manager. 

AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 

220 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 

A. H. ANDREWS & CO. Established: 1865. 

115-117 S Wabash Ave., Chicago, HI. 

ATLAS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, HI. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. Established: 1885. 

93 Federal St,, Boston, Mass. 

School Supplies of all kinds. 

New En^and Distributors of Johnston Maps and Globes, 
Faber Pencils and Rubbers, Blunder Words, Hadley Arith- 
metics, Ideal Soimd ExempMer. 

C. W. BARDEEN. Established: 1874. 

School Supply Department, Syracuse, N.Y. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO., INC. 

746 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 

Class Emblems. Rings. Engraved Commencement Invi- 
tations and Announcements. 

THE BEARD ART GALLERIES. 

926 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Mion. 

Pictures and Casts for School Room. 

BECKLEY-CARDY CO, 

312 W. Randolph St., Chicago, HI. 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 

81-83 Fulton St.. N.Y. City. 

“Gold Medal Crayons for every use” — ^Blackboard 
Crayons (white and colors), “Crayola” Drawing Crayon, 
“Durd” Pressed Crayon, ’^TOte and Colored Chalk, Lec- 
turer's Chalk, “Staonal” Marking and Checking Crayon, 
Kindergarten Crayola, Slate Pencils, etc. Samples on 
request. 

CALHOUN & CO. Established: 1835. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

P. P. CAPRONI & BROTHER, INC. 

1814 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Statues, Busts, and Reliefs for School Decoration, 
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TTn? PAYTOTT Pfl 

56(W70 W. Momoe St., Chicago, HL 
Manufacturers of School Desks of all kinds, induding 
the Caxton Famous Reinforced Blackboard and Litho- 
plate, Caxton Side Bound Blackboard Erasers, Caxton 
Ink Essence. General school supplies. Prompt service. 

CHAMPLAIN STUDIOS. 

161-164 Tremont St., Boston; ^6^th Ave-,^.Y. 

Photo^aphers for ^more than 100 schools and colleges. 
Your patronage is cordially invited. 

CRUNDEN-MARTIN MANUFACTURING CO. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

CURTIS & CAMERON. 

12 Harcourt St., Boston, Mass. 

Publidiers of the Copley Prints. 

DE MOULIN BROS. & CO. Established: 1892. 

Greenville, 111. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., INC. Established: 1827. 
Jersey City, N.J. 

THE DOBSON-EVANS CO. 

48 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Wholesale School Supplies, Kindergarten Material, 
Drawing Supplies. 

THE DULANY-VERNAY CO, 

339-341 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

School Supplies, School Furniture, Manual Training, and 
Kindergarten Materials. 

EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY. 

377 and 379 Broadway, N.Y. City. 

EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT CO. 

70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 

School and College Outfitters. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., INC. Established: 1899. 
124-130 S. State St., PainesviU^ Ohio. 

Officers: M. L. Harter, President and General Manager; 
Paul Blacet, Treasurer and Sales Manager; R. A. Tuttle, 
Secretary. 

Manufacturers and Wholesalers of School Apparatus and 
Supplies. 

School Globes, Blackboards, Maps (Johnston's), State 
Maps, Charts, Desks, Chairs and Tables, Kindergarten 
Furniture, Crayons, Pencils, etc. Sanitary Supplies 
Athletic Supplies. Kindergarten Materials. Commence- 
ment Supplies. Class Pms, Diplomas, etc. Heaters 
Agricultural Apparatus, etc. School Cars. 

Publishers of Better S(ffiools Magazine. 
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EBERHARD FABER. 

190 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 

W. S. FISHER COMPANY. 

113 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y. City. 

The Marcon Sloper Duplicator — reproduces 100 copies of 
handwriting or drawings, or 50 of typewriting, in ten 
minutes. Postal size, 4x7, $1.00, prepaid. Larger sizes. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. Circular 
on application. 

A. J. FOUCH & CO. 

Warren, Pa. 

GAYLORD BROTHERS. Established: 1896. 

506 S. Clinton St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 

Jefferson Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Books and Materials for Schools and Teachers. 

GREGORY TALC BLACKBOARD AND CRAYON CO. 

107 12th Ave., N., NashviUe, Tenn. 

J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, INC. Established: 1863. 

250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of School Sup- 
plies, Kindergarten and Manual Training Supplies. 

Political and Physical Wall Maps, Agents for G. W. 
Bacon & Co., of London. State Maps, Globes, Black- 
boards (Hyloplate), and Blackboard Supplies. Teachers' 
Desks, il^dergarten Tables and Chairs, Tablet Arm Chairs, 
Adjustable School Desks, Drawing Tables. 

Hart's History Aids, Hammett's Primary Charts, etc. 
Dixon Pencils, Drawing and Colored, Crayons, School Water 
Colors, Drawing Instruments, Clay for Modeling. Botany 
Supphes, School Diplomas, Atlases, and Dictionaries, etc. 

L. & C. HARDTMUTH (“Kok-I-Noor”). Established: 1790. 
34 E. 23d St., N.Y. Qty. 

H. J. HARWOOD’S SONS, INC. Established: 1868. 

69-71 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 

Manufacturers of School and College furniture for class 
rooms, lecture haUs, assembly halls, auditoriums, kinder- 
garten rooms and omces. 

Lecture rooms at Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Wesleyan, 
University of Maine, Bates, University of Toronto (Canada), 
University of Tokio (Japan), Radcuffe, Smith, Simmons, 
and many other prominent colleges and public and private 
schools are seated with Harwood chairs. 

Sole manufacturers of the Harwood Adjustable Desk and 
Chair. 
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THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LTD. 

215-219 Victoria St , Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

School, Kindergarten, and University Equipment. 

KENNEY BROS. & WOLKINS. 

224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies. 

KEYSTONE VIEW CO., INC. 

Meadville, Pa. 

KIGER & CO. 

139 W. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

LANGSLOW, FOWLER CO. 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Movable School Furniture. All types. Wood and Steel 
Moulthrop Chair-Desk. New Mosher Kindergarten Chair, 
Two Unit (lifting lid, table, and separate chair). Teachers’ 
Chairs. Tablet Arm Chairs, etc New England Agents, 
Kenney Bros. & Wolkins, Boston, Mass. 

LYON & HEALY. Established: 1864. 

19-42 Adams St., Chicago, HI. 

Musical Instruments for School, Glee, and Mandolin 
Clubs. Band Instruments for School Bands. 

McConnell school supply co. 

4430 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

McINTOSH STEREOPTICON CO. 

30 E, Randolph St., Chicago, HI. 

Manufacturers and Importers of Stereoi)ticons and Slides. 
Magic Lanterns and Accessories. Educational Slides for use 
m schools for general instruction and for Botany, Zoolo^, 
Natural History, Chemistry, Agricultural, and Industrial 
Courses, etc. 150,000 Slides for Sale or Rent. Stereop- 
ticons ranging from the Imperial Dissolving Stereopticon 
down to the small “Triumph.” 

McMINN & GEAR. 

125 Pingree Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. Established: 1891. 
Supply Department, Woods Hole, Mass. 

George M. Gray, Curator, 

Supplies for Zoological, Botanical, and Biological Labora- 
tories, Preserved Matenals of all types of aniTnak for 
Zoolo^ Class Work and for the Museum. Preserved 
Mater^s of Algae, Fungi, Liverworts, and Mosses for 
Botanical Study. Send for free price lists. 

L. A. MURRAY & CO. 

Kilboum, Wis. 

NATIONAL ART SUPPLY CO. 

122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, HI. 
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NEW ENGLAND LIBRART BINDERY CO. 

67 Taylor St., Springfield, Mass. 

Specialists m Rebinding Books for Schools, Colleges, and 
Libraries, magazines bound; books boimd or rebound for 
private parties and professional men. 

NORTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., INC. 

Fargo, N.D. 

NORTH-WESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

1401 University Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

“ Everythmg for Schools.*' 

A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 

623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 

57 E. 11th St., N.Y. City. 

THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 

Department 2, Malden, Mass. 

Publishers of the Perry Pictures for use in Schools, Col- 
leges, Art Clubs, Simday Schools, and the Home. As aids 
in teachmg Language, Literature, Geography, and Picture 
Study, they are of great value. Cost only one cent each 
in lots of 25 or more. Size 5J4 x 8. 2,250 subjects. 

Beautiful Catalog containing 1,600 mmiature lUustrations 
is sent for five two-cent stamps. 

E. A. W. ROWLES. Established: 1896. 

327 S. Market St., Chicago, lU. 

Manufacturers of School Supplies and Furniture. 

W. S. TOTHILL. Established: 1875. 

1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Officers: W. S. Tothfll, Proprietor; W. R. TothiU, 
General Manager, 

Manufacturer of School, Gymnasium, Playground, Park, 
and Athletic Field Equipment. TothiU's Patent Play- 
ground Athletic Slide. TothiU's Patent Bump the Bumps, 
Swings, Teeters, Circular Bars, Outdoor and Indoor Basket- 
ball Outfits, etc. Used exclusively by the City of Chicago. 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD. 

417 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City, 

W. M. WELCH MEG. CO. Established: 1880. 

1516 Orleans St., Chicago, HI. 

WHITAKER & RAY-WIGGIN CO. 

776 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 

School Supphes, Furniture, and Books. 

CHAS. A. WINSHIP & CO. 

705 Masonic Temple, Chicago, HI. 

Manufacturers of Pins, Rmgs, Medals, Fobs, Cuff But- 
tons, Tie Clasps, for Schools, Classes, Clubs, Fraternities, 
Sororities. Catalog. 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. Established: 1832. 

354 Fourth Ave. at 26th St., N.Y. City. 

Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers, includ- 
ing School and College Teict-books, Supplementary Reading, 
Commencement Books, Popular Fiction, Standard Editions, 
etc. — ^in truth, books of aU Jdnds. Useful Catalogs for Edu- 
cators sent free on request, 

C, M. BARNES- WILCOX CO., INC. Established: 1872. 

323 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

FARQUHAR A ALBRECHT. 

623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

THE HERRICK BOOK AND STATIONERY CO. 

934 15th St., Denver, Col. 

HINDS & NOBLE. 

31 W. 15th St., N.Y. aty 

Dealers and Jobbers in School and College Text-books of 
all publishers. New and Second-hand school books, standard 
editions, music books, etc. 

WM. H. KEYSER ft CO. 

1017 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

School and College Text-books. 

ST. PAUL BOOK ft STATIONERY CO. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 

128A Tremont St , Boston, Mass. 

Foreign books and language texts. 
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AMERICAir DRAFTING FURNITURE CO., INC. Est. 1893. 
199 Kaiboad St., Rochester, N.Y. 

AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY CO. 

591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

Manufacturers of Manual Training Equipment, and Wood 
Working Machines of all kinds for school work. 

BAUSCH & LOME OPTICAL CO. 

410 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 

Manufacturers of General Laboratory Apparatus. Phys- 
ical and Chemical Laboratory Supplies. Astronomical In- 
struments, Magnifiers, Microscopes, Object Slides, etc. 

THE BRAUN CORPORATION. 

363-371 New High St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

CAMBRIDGE BOTANICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. Est. 1884. 
Waverley, Mass. 

CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. Established: 1889. 

412 Orleans St., Chicago, HI. 

Operate the largest factory in America devoted exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of Phyacal, Chemical, Agricult- 
ural, and Biological Apparatus. Attractive Catalogs on 
request. 

CHANDLER & BARBER CO. 

122-126 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Benches and Tools for Manual Training. 

CHICAGO APPARATUS CO. 

32 S. Clinton St., Chicago, HL 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus. Laboratory Supplies. 
Low Prices. Prompt Delivery. Catalog Free. 

C. CHRISTIANSEN. 

2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, HI. 

Manufacturer of Benches for Manual Training, Work 
Shops, and Machine Shops, and Appurtenances. 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

Hidianapolis, Ind. 

School Furniture, Domestic Science, Manual Training. 

EIMER & AMEND, INC. Established: 1851. 

20^211 Third Ave., N.Y. City. 

Manufacturers of Chemical Apparatus and Chemicals. 
Laboratory Equipment and Supplies. 
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THE FRITZ MFG. CO. 

Grand Rapids, Micli. 

^^Fry Patent” Draughting Tables, Combination Drawing 
Tables, and Filing Cabinets. 

WM. GAERTNER & CO. 

5345 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Manufacturers of Laboratory Equipment and Importers 
of Scientific Apparatus. 

GODER-HEIMANN CO. 

623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, HI 
Anatomical, Botanical, and Geological Laboratory Equip- 
ment and Supphes. 

GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 

1476 Front Ave , Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dealers in Manual Training Equipment. 

HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER CO., INC. Established: 1848. 
Fourth Ave & ISili St., N.Y. City. 

Tools and Benches for Manual Training. 

KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 

Kewaunee, Wis. 

Manufacturers of Laboratory Furmture for Physics, 
Chemistry, Biolo^, Domestic Science, Draughting, Kin- 
dergarten, Agriciuture, and Manual Trainmg. 

L. F. KNOTT APPARATUS CO. Established: 1895. 

16 Harcourt St., Boston, Mass. 

Officers: Eleazer Cate, President; Roland E. Stevens, 
Vice-President; Arthur W. Hall, Treasurer; Warren L. 
Maxcy, Secretary. Mergmg the Arthur W. Hall Scientific 
Company, Ziegler Electnc Company, Franklin Laboratoiy 
Supply Company, E. S. Ritchie & Sons. Scope national. 

Designers and Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments. 
Originators of the Loose Leaf Method of teaching Science. 
Makers of Laborato^ Furniture. Twenty years* study of 
CoUege and University requirements have made the Com- 

§ any the recognized authority in selecting the essentials of 
cience Laboratory Equipment. Complete Catalogs. You 
are at liberty to command our experience. 

THE KNY-SCHEERER CO. 

404-410 W. 27th St,, N.Y. City. 

Scientific Apparatus and li^ruments. Chemicals, Ana- 
tomical Models, etc. 

LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. Established: 1890. 
1234r-1248 Fullerton Ave., Chicago^ 111. 

Laboratory Furniture for Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
Domestic Science, etc. 

W. R. PRICE. 

127 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Qty. 

Industrial School Appliances. Sheldon’s Drawing Tables. 
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QUEEN-GRAY CO. Established: 1853. 

616-618 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Supplies. 
Optical, Astronomical, and Draughting Instruments. 

SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT CO. 

70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 

Eastern Sales Division of the Central Scientific Company 
of Chicago, manufacturers of Laboratory Apparatus, and 
the Kewaunee Manufacturing Company of Kewaimee, 
Wis., Manufacturers of Laboratory Furniture. Equipment 
for Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology Laboratories. 
Furniture for Domestic Science and Art, Kindergarten, 
Manual Training, etc. 

C. H. STOELTING CO. Established: 1886. 

121 N. Green St., Chicago, 111. 

Manufacturers and Importers of Scientific Apparatus. 

THE TANNEWITZ WORKS. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Manufacturers of Patent Wood Working Machinery. 

A. H. THOMAS CO. 

W. Washington Sq., Philaddphia, Pa. 

F. H. THOMAS CO. 

691 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Dealers in Laboratory and Scientific Apparatus. 

WARD’S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, INC. 
Established: 1862. 

College Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

Natural Bistory Collections and Supplies. Thirty Cata- 
logs. Minerals, Fossils, Anatomical Models, Entomological 
Materials, etc. 

WOLDENBERG & SCHAAR. 

1025 S. State St., Chicago, HI. 

Manufacture!^ Importers, and Exporters of Scientific 
Apparatus and General Laboratory Supplies. 
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AMERICAN CRAYON CO., INC. Established: 1835. 
Sandusky, Ohio; and W^tham, Mass. 

Manufacturers of Crayons of every description. Ameri- 
can Semi-dustless Blackboard Crayons. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. Established: 1860. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Kin dergarten Materials and School Supphes, Water Color, 
Art Materials, and E^dergarten Books. 

THOMAS CHARLES CO. 

207 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Kindergarten Furniture, Material, and Books. 

F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. Established 1754. 
N.Y. City, Chicago, Kansas City. 

Manufacturers and Dealers in Water Colors and School 
Supplies. The Devoe School Water Colors, Devoe Art 
Stencils, Devoe Dramng Inks, etc. Drawing Boards and 
Tables. Tempera Colors, Artists^ Materials. 

A. FLANAGAN CO. Established: 1883. 

521 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III 
Teachers’ Helps and School Supplies. 

GOLDSWORTHY ART DESK CO. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

HAMILTON MFG. CO. Established. 1881. 

Two Rivers, Wis. 

Manufacturers of the Wood Parts of Kindergarten 
Materials. 

HIRSHBERG ART CO. 

418 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 

HOOVER BROTHERS- 

922 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Kindergarten Furniture, MaterialB, and Books, also Art 
and Drawing Materials and General School Supphes. 
Montessori Apparatus. Teachers’ Helps. Primary Busy 
Work. Industrial and Handwork Supphes. Milton Brad- 
ley’s Water Colors. School Furniture. 

THE HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD, INC. 

225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Qty. 

The Montessori Childhood Educational Apparatus. 
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KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. Established 1867. 

Hoboken, N.J. 

Manufacturers and Importers of Art and Drawing Ma- 
terials 

THE FREDERICK POST CO. Established: 1900. 

3617-37 Hamlin Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Manufacturers and Importers of Art and Drawing Ma- 
terials, Mathematical Instruments, etc. Western Agents 
for “Koh-I-Noor** Tracing Cloth and Pencils. 

THE PRANG CO. 

N.Y. City. 

Publishers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in School Art 
Material Prang Water Colors and Crayons. 

SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING CO., INC. Established* 1901. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
Pubhshers of and Dealers in Devices and Aids for 
Teachers of Handicraft. 

THE J. H. SCHULTS CO. 

Manistee, Mich. 

Kindergarten Supplies and Furniture. 

E. STEIGER & CO. Established. 1864. 

49 Murray St., N Y. City. 

Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material. Basketry, 
Construction, and Manual Training Supplies. Specialties 
for use in Ungraded Classes and Instruction of Defective 
Children. Importers of Foreign Books, Periodicals, Charts, 
etc , of all kinds. 

F. WEBER & CO. Established: 1854. 

1125 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Manufacturers and Importers of Painting and Drawing 
Materials, Mathematical Instruments, etc. F. W. & Co.*s 
“Students** or School Water Colors, Waterproof India Ink, 
“Sphinx** Superior Crayolas, etc. 

WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. Established: 1832. 

298 Broadway, N Y. City. 

Manufacturers of Artists’ Materials. 
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ABBEY & IMBRIE. Established: 1820. 

18 Vesey St., N.Y. City. 

ABERCROMBIE & FITCH. 

63 W. 36th St., New York City. 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, SUPPLY DEPARTMENT. 
200 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 

JAMES W. BRINE. 

1436 Massachusetts Aye., Cambridge, Mass. 

DETROIT BOAT CO. 

110 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Canoe Manufacturers The Detroit Canoe. All canoes 
Cedar and Copper fastened. 

SIGMUND EISNER. Established: 1885. 

Red Bank, N J. N.Y. Salesroom, 103 Fifth Ave. 

Official National Outfitters to Boy Scouts of America, 
Students' Camp of Instruction of U. S. A. Uniforms, Camp- 
ing Supplies, and Sportmg Garments for U. S. Army, Na- 
tional Guards, and Boys' Mihtary Organizations. 

Factories: Red Bank, South Amboy, Freehold, N.J. 

FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Gymnasium Outfitters. 

B. N. MORRIS, INC. 

197 State St., Veazie, Me. 

Canoe Manufacturers. 

THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 

8 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 

Boat Mamifacturers. The “Mullins” Boats. Canoes. 
The “Mullins” and the “Charles River Model” Canoes. 

OLDTOWN CANOE CO. 

1493 Middle St., Oldtown, Me. 

Canoe Manufacturers. The “Oldtown 'War' Canoe.” 

THE HORACE PARTRIDGE CO. Established: 1847. 

75 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM READ & SONS. Established: 1826. 

107 Washington St. (Adams Sq.), Boston, Mass. 

Fme AtUetic and Sporting Goods exclusively. Outfitters 
for Athletic Teams, Schools, Colleges, and Camps. The 
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business is now in the third generation of the family. In 
April, 1914, the older members of the firm retired in favor 
of J. Bertram Read. Send for “Blue Book” Catalog. 

SCHOVERLING, DALY, & GALES. 

302-304 Broadway, N.Y. City. 

Camp Outfits, Golf, Tennis, Guns, Fishing Tackle, and 
other Athletic Supplies. Catalogs mailed on receipt of five 
cents State what you are interested in. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 

Chicago, lU. 

Athletic Goods of aU kinds — ^football, baseball, tennis, 
golf; boxing gloves, shoes, skates, and hockey goods. Also 
gymnasium, playground, and athletic field equipment. Send 
for our complete sporting goods Catalog. 

BOB SMITH. 

75 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 

126-128 Nassau St., N Y. City. 

ALEX. TAYLOR & CO., INC. 

26 E. 42d St , N.Y. City. 

Outfitters to the Great American Athlete. 

EDW. K. TRYON CO. 

609-611 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Specialists in Camp Outfits and Sporting Goods. 
Established 105 years 

E. M. WHITE & CO. 

485-489 Water St., Oldtown, Me 
Paddling and Motor Canoes. The “White” Motor 
Canoe (Pioneer). 

WRIGHT & DITSON. 

344 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Athletic Goods and Camping Supplies. 
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BRANDON PRINTING CO. Established: 1884. 

228 2d Ave., North, NashviUe, Tenn. 

C. H. Brandon, President. 

Designers, En^avers, Printers, Lithographers, Binders, 
Makers of Catsdogs, Annuals, Diplomas, Stationery, In- 
vitations, Calendars, Program^ and every class of School 
Piiatmg and Lithographmg. One of the largest and best- 
eqtdpped Designing and Engravmg Plants m the Country. 
Reputation earned as High-grade Printers after thirty-one 
years in Business. Recognized as the leading Prmters for 
Schools in the South. 

THE CORSE PRESS. Established: 1872. 

Sandy Creek, N.Y. 

F. Dudley Corse, Propnetor. 

Makers of fine Catalogs for Schools, Colleges, and all 
kinds of commercial printing. Engravmg, Embossing, 
Distinctive Catalog, Book and Commercial Printing, Letter 
Press Printing, Samples mailed on request. 

LOTUS E. CROSSCUP CO. 

287 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Printers and Makers of School Catalogs, Athletic Pro- 
grams, and other work for Secondary Schools; also An- 
nouncements for Summer Camps. We make Catalogs for 
Rogers Hall, Dummer Academy, Camp Wyanoke, etc. 

THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO. 

17th St. & Lehigh Ave., North Philadelphia, Pa. 

Specializing in School Catalogs, the kind that main- 
tains the prestige and dignity of your institution and brings 
business; new ideas, new desi^s, new stock. Our repre- 
sentatives go everywhere. Write us. Ste^-engraved Di- 
plomas made on parchment skins and bond paper. 

GEO. H. ELLIS CO. Established: 1873. Inc 1901. 

272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Geo. H. Ellis, Treasurer; Albert W. Finlay, President. 

Prmters of this book, '*The Best Private Schools.'' 

One of the largest printing plants in New England, com- 
pletely equipped with all modem facilities for insuring 
quality and promptness as applied to high-class work. 

A long and varied experience in producing catalogs, 
class books, prospectuses, periodicals, and misc^aneous 
printing for preparatory and higher grade schools and 
summer camps for boys and girls. 
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Size and style of type, size and make-up of pages, illus- 
tration cuts from photo^aphs and drawings, style of bind- 
ing, and all the various details of construction given careful 
and intelligent supervision and execution. 

Requests for estimates or for information pertaining to 
this class of work will receive prompt response. 

All classes of work which can be produced in a plant 
devoted to miscellaneous printing guaranteed satisfactory. 

A. W. ELSON & CO. 

Belmont, Mass. 

Makers of School Catalogs with Photogravure lUustrar- 
tions. Before you issue another catalog let us send without 
e^ense our pamphlet on ^^The School Catalog.” It will 
aid you to place before those interested an adequate and 
artistic presentation of your school. 

FOOTE & DAVIES CO. Established: 1887. Inc. 1892. 
Capitol & Milton Aves., Atlanta, Ga. 

Art Printers, Engravers, Manufacturing Stationers. The 
most completely equipp^ printing plant in the South, 
occup 3 dng 50,000 square feet (lH acres) on one floor. 

Among our Patrons for Catalogs, Annuals or Maga- 
zines are Brenau, Wedeyan, Agnes Scott, Shorter, Bessie 
Tift, Cox, Davidson, The Citadel, Georgia, Riverside and 
Sewanee Military Academies, Geor^a School of Technology, 
Washington Seminary, and Universities of South Carolma, 
Georgia, Emory and Louisiana, etc. 

GRIFFITH-STILLINGS PRESS. 

368 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

27 years making Catalogs and Annuals. Expert in layout — 
design — style — color-work — embossing. Our Special Ser- 
vice Department will furnish plans to obtain students. We 
can help you. 

W. T- LITTIG & CO. 

46 Fulton St., N.Y. City. 

Engravers, Photo Enjgravers, Commercial Artists. Pho- 
togravure Bird’s-eye Views of School Plants and Institu- 
tions. Write for particulars and estimates. 

J. HORACE MCFARLAHD CO. 

Crescent and Mulberry Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Makers of booklets for schools and colleges — designing, 
engraving, printing, and special photographing where re- 
quired. An unusual collection of educational photographs 
and lantern slides for school purposes; list furnished on 
request. 

The McFarland Publicity Service will co-operate with 
you in copy preparation, and will prepare and place school 
advertising in any magazine or newspaper. 
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THE PETERS PUBLISHING AND PRINTING CO. 

Preston St., near Greenmount Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Daniel E. Derr, President, G. AKred Peters, Vice- 
President; Chas. A. Moddrel, Secretoy-Treasurer. The 
Home of Prmting of Uncommon Fineness. Printers of 
College Catalog, View Books, and Class Annuals. De- 
signing, Engraving, Embossing, Color Work. 

HOWARD RUSH. 

150 Bleecker St., N.Y. City. 

Engraver of School Note and Letter Paper, Commence- 
ment Invitations, Steel and Copper Plate Diplomas on 
parchment and bond papers. Maker of Fine Catalogs and 
Booklets. Inquiries receive prompt attention. 

NATHAN SAWYER & CO. Founded over sixty years ago. 

41 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 

H. N. Sawyer, President. 

Distinctive School, Collie, Club, and general book and 
job printing and designing, including Catalogs, Class Books, 
Folders, etc. 

Experts will furnish original ideas, dummies, and sug- 
gestions as to arrangement of Letter Press, etc. — in i^ort, 
aid you in every possible way in the preparation of your 
book, or any form of printed matter. 

THOMAS TODD CO, Established: 1864. 

14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

A family of printers for over one hundred years. We make 
a specialty of School Catalogs. Some of those we have made 
are Miss Chamberlayne's School, Sea Pines School, Miss 
Church's School, and Middlesex School. Also Aonounce- 
ments for Summer Camps, 

THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. Established: 1639. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Producers of Distinctive Printed Matter. If you want an 
ordinary Catalog, just so much paper and ink teUing the 
story, don't come to us. If you wsmt a catalog or booklet, 
an anniversary volume, or a report produced in the right 
way, write to us. 

WAUD & JENKINS. 

23 Church St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 

Photogravure Plate Makers and Plate Printers. Printers 
and Illustrators of Catalogs, Year Books, etc. Hand-printed 
Photogravures and Color Plates for particular people. 

FRANK WOOD. 

352 Warfungton St., Boston, Mass. 

Maker of Books, Magazines, Catalogs, and Advertising 
Literature of Every Description, with OflBice and Workshop, 
352 Washington St. 
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Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass 104, 105, 113, 310 

Abbott, Farzmn^ou, Me 44, 270 

Abington Fnends* School, Jenkintown, Pa. 173, 348 

Academy of Albert Lea College, Albert Lea, Minn 158, 338 

Academy of the Holy Cross, Washington, D.C ... . 143, 326 

Academy of the Illmois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, 111. . . . 154, 336 

Academy Mount St. Vincent, New York City .... . . 125, 316 

Academy of Mount St. Vincent, Hahfax, N S (See Mount St 
Vincent Academy.) 

Academy of Notre Dame, Boston, Maas . 310 

Academy of Notre Dame, Fhiladdpbia, Pa . 134, 324 

Academy of Protestant Episcopal Church. (See Episcopal 
Academy ) 

Academy of Richmond Countv, Augusta, Ga . 18, 290 

Academy of RoUins College, The, Winter Park, Fla . . . 71, 290 

Acadia Collegiate and Business Academy, Wolfville, NS... . 219, 378 

Acadia Ladies* Seminary, Wolfville, N.S . . 220, 378 

Adelphi Academy, Brooldsm, N.Y. . . 172, 346 

Adirondack-Flonda School, The, Rainbow Lake, N.Y 52, 276, 486 

Affordby Normal School, Baltimore, Md 193, 362 

Agnes Irwin School, The, Philadelphia, Pa ... . 134, 324 

Akeley Hall, Grand Haven, Midu 157, 336 

Albany Academy, Albany, N.Y 22, 276 

Albany Academy for Girls, Albany, NY. 130, 316 

Albany School of line Arts, The, Albany, N.Y 186, 356 

Alberta College, North Edmonton, Alberta . ... 221, 378 

Albert Lea College, Minn, (See Academy of Albert Lea College.) 

Alberti School of Expression, The, New York City 201, 368 

Alcuin Preparatory School, New York Cty 124, 316 

All Saints Sdiool, Sioux' Falls, S.D 159, 340 

Allen School, The, West Newton, Mass. 30, 270 

Allen School, The Misses, West Newton, Mass Ill, 310 

AUen-Stevenson School for Boys, New York City 45, 276 

AUentownPreparatory School, Allentown, Pa .... ... 60,284 

Alma College, Alma, Mich. . . . 197, 364 

Alma College, St. Thomas, Ont. 213, 374 

Alviene Scdiools, The, New York dty 202, 368 

Amanllo Militaiy Academy, Amarillo, Tex 94, 304 

American Academy of Dramatic Arts, New York City 201, 368 

Amencan Conservatory of Mmdc, Chicago, HI 178, 352 

American Institute of Applied Music, The, New York City . . 176, 350 

American Montessori Training School for Teachers, Philadelphia, 193, 362 

American School for Physical Education, Boston, Mass 198, 366 

Andover. (See FhiUira Academy, Andover.) 

Angeles Vista School, Los Angeles, Cal 163, 340 

Anna Morgan Studios. Inc , The, C^caro, 111 203, 368 

Annie Wnght Seminary, The, Tacoma, Wash 164, 340 

Appleby School, Oakvile, Ont ... . 214, 374, 500 

Axniy and Navy Preparatory School, The, Washington, DC.... 63, 286 

Art Academy of Cincinnati, CHncirmati, O. . . . . 188, 358 

Art School of the Ethical Culture School, The, N.Y City . . 185, 356 

Art Institute of Chicago, The, Chicago, HI . . .... 187, 358 

Art School of the John Herron Art Institute, The, Indianapolis . . 188, 358 

Arundell School. The, Baltimore, Md. . . 140, 328 

Art Students* Lea^e of New York, The, New York City .... 185, 356 

Ashbury College, Rockcliff Park, Ottawa, Ont 215, 374 

Ashley Hall, Charleston, SC . 150, 332 

AsheviUe School, The, Asheville, N C 69, 288 

Asheville School for Girls, Asheville, N.C . . . . ... 332 

Atlanta Rjndergarten Normal and Elementary Sch., Atlanta, Ga. . 194, 364 

Augusta !D^tai^ Academy, Fort D^ance, Va 90, 302 

Austm Academy, Austin, Tex 71, 290 

Backus' School for Girls, Mrs. (See Oak Hall ) 

Bailey h^tary Institute, Greenwood, S.C 92, 304 
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Dwight School for Girls, En^ewood, NJT ... 132, 322 


203 
78, 294 
135. 324 
139, 324 
294 
161, 342 

128, 318 
182, 354 

203 
189, 360 

129. 318 


East Greenwidb Academy, The, East Greenwich, R.I 
Eastman’s School, The losses, Washmgton, D.C. . 
Easton Academy, The, Easton, Pa 


Edgar’s Sdiool, Miss, Montrem, P Q 

Edith Cooper Hartznan’s Twentieth C^tury Classes, Mrs , New 

York City . . 

Edwm Bryant Treat’s School, Oak Bluffs, Mass 

El Paso School for Girls, El Paso, Tex 

Elgm Academy, El^n, 111. 

Ehnor Comstock School of Music, New York City 

Elmhurst, ConnersviUe, Ind. 

*‘Elms,” The, Springfield, Mass. . 

Elmwood School. (See Buffalo Seminary ) 

Ely School for Girls, The, Greenwich, Conn 

Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, Mass 201, 

Emerson Institute, Washin^on, D.C 


Emma Willard School, Troy, N.Y 130, 318 

Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, Pa 18, 284 

Episcopal High School, The, Alexandria, Va. 26, 288 

Ethel Walker’s School for Girls, Miss, Lakewood, N J 133, 324 

Ethical Culture School, New York City (see also Art High Sch of) 171, 346 
“ ** *’ Household Arts Department, N.Y. City . . 204,370 

“ " EindergartenTraimngDept.N Y. City . . 192,362 

Evans School for Bo^, Mesa, Ariz 86, 298 

Evanston Academy, Evanston, lU 73, 296 

Evanston Classical School, Evanston, HI ... . 153, 336 

Evansville Seminary and Junior College, Evansville, Wis . . . 79, 296 

Exeter Academy. (See Phillips Exeter Academy.) 

Faelten Pianoforte School, Boston, Mass 175, 350 

Fairmont Seminary, Washington, D.C . 144, 326 


21, 346 
142, 326 
173, 348 
216, 376 

512 
32. 274 
151, 334 
74,294 
176, 350 
155, 336 
114, 312 

118, 314 
, 368, 492 
63, 286 
130, 318 
18,284 
26, 288 
133, 324 
171, 346 
204, 370 
192, 362 
86, 298 
73, 296 
153, 336 
79, 296 
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Fannie A. Smith Froebel Kindergarten Training School, The, 

Bridgeport, Conn . . . . . 191, 362, 484 

Farmington (See Miss Porter’s School ) 

FarweU Hall, Wells River, Vt 120, 310 

Fassifem, Hendersonville, N.C. . .... . 150, 332 

Faulkner School for Girls, The, Chicago, 111 . . . 153, 336 

Faulknw’s House of Education for Girls, Miss, Dedham, Mass . Ill, 312 

Fauquier Institute for Girls and Young Ladies, Warrenton, Va. . 145, 330 
Fawcett and Miss Hodge School for Girls, Miss, New York City 122, 318 
Fay School, The, Southborough, Mass ... . 33, 270 

Fenway School of Illustration, Boston, Mass. ... . 183, 356 

Ferens School, Tenafly, N.J . . 132, 322 

Ferns Institute, Big Kapids, Mich . . .78, 294 

Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, lU. 153, 336 

Fessenden School, The, West Newton, Mass . . 30, 270 

Finch School, The, New York City ... . . . 122, 318 

Fme Arts Academy of Denver, The, Denver, Col . 190, 360 

Fishbume Mihtary Academy, Waynesboro, Va 90, 302 

Fitzgerald and Clarke School, The, Tullahoma, Tenn 67, 292 

Flatbush School, The, New Yors: City ... . . . 48, 278 

Fleet School, The, BD^hland Lake, N.C . . . 69, 290 

Flonda Open Air School, Jacksonville, Fla . 151, 332 

Flonda Mihtary Academy, Jacksonville, Fla. . . 93, 304 

Fork Umon Mditary Academy, Fork Umon, Va. ... .90, 302 

Fort Loudoun Seminary, Winchester. Va . . . 145, 330 

Foxcroft Academy, Foxcroft, Me ... . 23, 344 

Frances Shimer School, Mt Carroll, 111 154, 336 

Francis W. Parker School, The, Chicago, lU 72, 296 

Franklin and Marshall Academy, Lancaster, Pa 6, 19, 284, 493 

Franklin School, Cincinnati, Ohio . . . . 77, 294 

Frankhn School, New York City . . 47, 278 

Frankhn School, The, BufTalo, NY. . ... 131, 318 

Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, L I , N.Y. ... . . , 172, 346 

Friends Central S<^ool, Philadelphia, Pa. . . .... 173, 348 

Friends School, BrooldsTi, NY.. 172, 346 

Friends School, Germantown, Pa. (See Germantown Friends Sch ) 

Friends School, Washington, D C. (See Sidwell’s Friends ) 

Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa . . . 24, 348 

Fnends Seminary, New York Chty . . .... . . 171, 346 

Froebel Kindergarten Training School, The, Kansas CJity, Mo . 197, 364 

Froebel League, The, New York Chty ... . .... 192, 362 

Fryeburg Academy, Me 20, 344 


Gamesville Conservatory of Music, GamesviUe, Fla 

Galahad School, The, Hudson, Wis . . 

Garden Academy, San Antonio, Tex. 

Gardner School, The, New York Chty ... ... 

Garland School of Homemaking, The, Boston, Mass. . . . 

Garrison Forest School, Gamson, Md 

Gateway, The, New Haven, Conn 

Genesee Wesleyan Academy, Lima, N.Y 

Geneseo CkiUegiate Institute, Geneseo, HI 

George School, George School P.O„ Pa ... 

George H. Thurston School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Georgetown Preparatory School, Washington, DC 

Georgia Military Academy, College Park, Ga. 

Georgia Mihtary College, Mdledgeville, Ga 

German-English Academy, Milwaukee, Wis 

Germantown Academy, Germantown, Pa 

Germantown Fnends School, Pa 

Gesine Lemcke’s Greater New York Cooking School, Mrs 

York City .... 

Gibson-Mercer Institute, Bowman, Ga 

Gilbert School, The, Winsted, Conn. . .... 

Gilman Country School, The, Roland Park, Md 

Girls’ Classical School, Indianapolis, Ind 

Girls’ Collegiate School, Los Angeles, Cal. . . 

Girls’ Latin School, The, Baltimore, Md. . ... 

Girls’ Preparatory School, Chattanooga, Tenn 

Girton School for Girls, Winnetka, 111 


352 
79. 296 
72, 290 
122, 318 
204, 370 
141, 328 
117, 314 
24, 346 
154, 336 
173, 348 

61.284 
63, 286 
93,304 
93, 304 
79, 296 

13.284 
27, 348 


. . 204,370 
. . 70, 290 

171, 346 
9. 62, 286, 490 
155, 336 
. 163, 342 
. . . 140, 328 
. . . 149,334 
. . . 153,336 
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Glen Eden, Poughkeepsie, NY 129, 318 

Glen Mawr, Toronto, Ont 210, 372 

Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt 170 

Golden Gate Kindergarten Free Normal Sch , San Francisco, Cal. 197 

Gordon Institute, Bamesville, Ga 93, 304 

Grafton Ball, Fond Du Lao, Wis 157, 338 

Graham Hall, Minneapolis, Minn 159, 338 

Graham School, The, New York City 123, 318 

Grand Praine Seminary, Onarga, 111. . . . , . 76, 296 

Grand Bapids Kindergarten Training Sch , The, G*d Bapids, Mich. 197, 364 

Grandview Normal Institute, Tenn ... 68, 292 

Greenbrier Presbytenal Mihtary School, Lewisburg, W Va . . . . 91, 304 

Greenwich Acadenw, Greenwich, Conn. ... 118, 314 

Groton Academy, Groton, Mass 6, 20 

Groton School, Mass 33, 270 

Guild and Miss Evans’s School, Miss, Boston, Mass 107, 312 

Gulf Coast Mihtary Academy, Gulfport, Miss 93, 304 

Gunnery School, The, Washington, Conn 37, 274 

Gunston Ball, Washington, D.C 143, 326 


H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College for Women, The, New 

Orleans, La. 

H, Thane Miller School, The, Avondale, O . . 

Hackley School, The, Tarrytown, N.Y 

Hadley School of Music, Chicago, lU . . . 

Hahn School of Music, Philadelphia, Pa 

Halifax Ladies’ College, Halifax, N.S. ... 

Hall’s School, Miss, Pittsfield, Mass. . 

Hallock School, The, Great Bamngton, Mass 

l^dstead School, The, Yonkers, N.Y. 

Hambourg Conservatory of Music, Toronto, Ont. . . . . . 

BCamden Hall, Whitneartdile, Conn. ... 

Hamilton College, Lexington, Ky 

Hamilton Conservatory of Music, The, Hamilton, Ont 

Hamilton Institute for Boys, New York City 

Hamilton Institute for Girls, New York City 

Hamlin School, San Frandsco, Cal 

Hannah More Academy, The, Hdstertown, Md 

Harcourt Place School for Girls, Gambler, O. . . . ... 

Hardin College and Conservatory, Mexico, Mo. ... .... 

Harmove, The, Fairfield, Conn. 

Barker’s School, Miss, Palo Alto, CaL 

Haiiisburg Academy, Pa 

Barrofi Smool of Expression, Cleveland, O 

Harstrom School, The, Norwalk, Conn ... 

Bart’s Training School for Kindergartners, Miss, Philadelphia, Fa. 

Hartnd^ Sdiool, The, Plainfield, N.J. 

Hartwiok Seminary, N.Y 

Harvard School, The, Los Angeles, CaL 

Harvard School for Boya, The, Chicago, 111 

Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City, N.J 

Haskell's School for Girls, Miss, Boston, Mass 

Bathaway House, Mdton, Mass 21, 

Hathaway-Brown School, Cleveland, O 

Haverford School, The, Haverford, Pa 58, 

Haver^ College, Toronto, Ont 

Hawn School of the Speech Arts, Ino., The, New York City . • . 

Hazen’s School for Girls, Mrs., Pelham Manor, NY 

Head’s Boarding and Day School for Girls, Miss, Berkeley, Cal. . . 

Hearn Academy, The, Cave Sprmg, Ga 

Heathcote BEalf, Scarsdale, N.Y 

Heathcote School, Bamson, N.Y. 

Hebron Academy, Me 

Hicks Sdbiool, The, Santa Barbara, Cal 

High School of Quebec, Quebec, P Q 

Bighfield Sdiool, Inc , Hamilton, Ont ... 

Bmhland Park College, Des Moines, la 

Hilicrest Sdiool, Beaver Dam, Wis 

Hill Military Academy, Portland, Ore. 

Hill Sdiool, The, Pottstown, Pa 


187, 358 

155, 334 
50, 278 

179, 362 
179, 352 
219, 378 
115, 312 
35, 270 
127, 318 
212, 372 
40, 274 
148, 332 
214, 374 
47,278 
125, 318 

161, 342 
141, 328 

156, 334 
159, 340 

39, 274 
162,342 
19,284 
203, 368 
39, 274 
193, 362 
133, 322 
20,348 
99, 308 
72, 296 
172,348 
108, 312 
111, 312 

166, 334 
286, 489 
210, 372 
201, 368 

127, 318 

162, 342 
70, 290 

128, 318 
278 

21. 344 
84, 300 
217, 376 
214, 374 
81 

167, 338 
98, 308 
59, 286 
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Hill’s School, Miss, Philadelphia, Pa 
Hill Croft School, Bobcaygeon, Ont 
HiUside, Norwalk, Conn 
Hitchcock Military Academy, San Eafael, Cal 
Hoboken Academy, Hoboken, N J 
Holbrook School, The, Ossimng, N Y 
Holdemess School, The, Plymouth, N.H 
Hollins College, Holhns, Va. 

Hollywood School for Girls, The, Los Angeles, Cal 
Holman School for Girls, The, Philadelphia, Pa 
Holton-Arms School, Washington, D C 
Holy Cross. (See Academy of Holy Cross ) 

Hood College, Frederick, Md 

Hood College, School of Home Economics, Frederick, hid 
Hoosac School, Hoosac, N.Y 
Hoplan«i Grammar School, The, New Haven, Conn 
Hopkins Hall (See Bishop Hopkins Hall ) 

Hopkins School for Girls, Miss, New York City 
Horace Mann School, New York City 
Horner Military School, Charlotte, N C 
Horton School, The, Oakland, Cal 
Hosmer Hall, St Loins, Mo. 

Hotchkiss S(^oo], The, liakeviUe, Conn 
House in the Pines, Norton, Mass 
Houston School for Boys, Spokane, Wash 
Howe School, Howe, Ind 

Howe and M^s Marot’s School, Miss, Thompson, Conn 
Huntington Hall, South Pasadena, C^l 
Himtington School, The. Boston, Mass 


PAG£ 

134, 324 
214, 374 
117, 314, 483 
98, 308 
. 172, 348 
50, 278 
43, 270 
146, 330 
162, 342 
334, 324 
143, 326 

142, 328 
205, 370 
61, 278 
5, 11, 274 

122, 318 
. . 48, 278 

92, 304 
162, 342 
160, 340 
35, 276 
111, 312 
86, 298 
70, 294 
118, 314 
164, 342 
29, 272, 478 


Illinois Woman’s College. (See Academy of lUinois Woman’s Coll ) 
Indianapohs Conservatory of Music, Inchanapolis, Ind 
Tngleside School, New Milford, Conn 

Institute of Apphed Arts of the Ohio Mechamcs Institute, Cin- 
cinnati, O. ... . . , 

Institute of Musical Art of New York, The, New York City 
Interlaken School, Rolling Prairie, Ind 
Irving School, The, New York City 
Irwin Hall, Washington, D.C. . ... 

Irwin School. (See Agnes Irwin School ) 

Isidore Newman Manual Training School, New Orleans, La 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music, The, Ithaca, NY . . 

Ivy Hall School, Bridgeton, N J . , . . 


180, 352 
116, 314 

188, 358 

176, 360 
8, 75, 294 

47, 280 
143, 326 

71, 290 

177, 350 
134, 322 


Jacob Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md. (See Tome School ) 
James Sprunt Institute, KenansviUe, N C 
Jefferson Mihtary College, W a s hing ton, Miss 
Jefferson School tor Boys, The, BaRimore, Md . . 

Jennings Semina^, Aurora, 111 . , 

Jewell Lutheran College, Jewell, la 
John Herron Institute (See Art School of) 

Judson College, Manon, Ala 


94, 304 
61, 286 
153, 336 
SO, 298 

178, 362 


Kate Baldwin Free Kindergarten Association, Savannah, Ga 
Kearney Military Academy, Ke&mey, Neb . . . 

Keewalan Academy, Praine du Chion, Wis 
Kelvin School, New York City .... 

Kemper H^, Kenosha, Wis . 

Kemper Mihtary School, BooneviUe, Mo. 

Kent Place, Summit, N J. . 

Kent School, Kent, Conn. . . . . 

Kent’s Hill Semmaiy, Me. (See Marne Wesleyan Seminary ) 
Kentucky Mihtaiy Institute, I^don, Ky . 

Kenwood-Loring School, The, (Chicago, lU. . 

Keystone Academy, Factoryi^e, Pa 
amball Umon Academy, Menden, N.H. . . . 
Kindergarten Collegiate Institute of Chicago, Chicago, HI 
Kindergarten Inn, The, Philadelphia, Pa. 


194, 364 
98, 806 
79, 296 
46, 280 
157, 338 
96. 306 
132, 322 
36. 276 


91, 304, 494 
153. 336 
. 173, 348 

. 23, 344 

. 195,364 

. 193.362 
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Kmdergarten Normal Institution, Washington, DC 193 

Kindergarten Normal School, Boston, Mass . . ... 191, 362 

King School, The, Stamford, Conn 39, 276 

King’s College School, Win^or, NS... . 219, 378 

Kang’s School of Oratory, Ihttsbur^, Pa 202, 368 

Kingsley School, Essex Fells, N. J. . 54, 282 

Kirk’s School, The Misses, Mawr, Pa 135, 324 

Kinnayer School, New York City . . ... 45, 280 

Kiskinunctas Springs SdbLOol, Saltsburg, Pa . . . 60, 286 

Knox Conservatory of Music, Galesburg, 111 180, 352 

Knox School, The, Tart^own, NY . . . . . ... 128, 318 

Kohut School for Boys, The, Biverdale, NY . . . . . 49, 280 

Kyle School, Irvington, N.Y. 48, 280 


L’ Academic De Brisay, Ottawa, Ont 

La Salle Academy, New York City . . 

La Salle Institute, Troy, N.Y 

Ladycliff Academy, Highland Falls, N.Y 

Lady Jane Grey School, The, Binghamton, N.Y. 

Lakefield Preparatory School, Ltd , Lakefield, Ont 

Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, 111. . . . . 

Lake Lodge School, Gnmsby, Ont. . . 

Lake Placid School, The, Lake Placid, NY 

Lake’s School, Miss, New York City 

Lake View Institute, Chicago, 111. . . . 

Lakewood School for Girls, The, Lakewood, N.J 

Landers’ School for Girls, Miss, Indianapolis, Ind 

Lamer Home School, The, Eliot, Me 

Lankenau School, The, Philadelphia, Pa 

Lasell Seminary, Aubumdale, Mass. 

Latin School for Boys, Chicago, lU (See Boys’ Chicago Latin.) 
Latin School for Girls, Chicago, HI. (See Chicago Latin School 
for Girls.) 

Laurel School, Clevdand, O . . . . 

Law Froebel Kmdergarten Training School, The, Toledo, 0. 

Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass . 

Lawrence Conservatory of Music, Appleton, Wis 

Lawrence School of Oratory, The, New York City 

Lawrenceville School, The, Lawrenceville, N.J 

Leache-Wood Semmary, Norfolk, Va. 

Leal’s School for Boys, Mr., Plainfield, N.J. ... ... 

Leeds, Dr. Mary B. . . . 

Leete School, The, New York City 

Legate’s Private School, Mr., Boston, Mass 

Leicester Academy, Mass ... . . .... 

Leland Powers School of the Spoken Word, Boston, Mass. . . 
Lemcke’s Cooking School. (See Mrs. Gesine Lemcke’s Greater 
-- New York Cookmg School.) 

Lenox Hall, St. Louis, Mo 

Lesley Normal School, Cambridge, Mass. . . 

Lewisburg Seminary and Cons, of Music, Lewisburg, W. Va. . . . 

Liggett Schools, The, Detroit, Mich 

Lincoln Academy, Newcastle, Me 

Lincoln School, Providence, B,.I 

Linden Hall Seminary, Lititz, Fa 

lindenwood, St. Charles, Mo 

Lockwood’s Collette School. (See Heathcote Hall ) 

Locust Grove Institute, Locust Grove, Ga 

Logan College, Hussellville, Ky ... 

London Conservatory of Music, London, Ont 

Longwood Country Day School, The, Brookline, Mass. . . 

Loomis Institute, The, Windsor, Conn 

Loomis’ School, Miss, St. Paul, Minn. . . 

Lordsburg College, Lordsburg, Cal 

Loretta Aobey, Toronto, Ont. . 


215, 374 
44, 280 

52, 280 
129, 318 
131, 318 
215, 374 

73, 296 
214, 374 

53, 280 
120, 320 
152, 338 
133, 322 
155, 336 

43, 270 
134,324 
109, 312 


156, 334 
196, 364 
6, 20, 272 
181, 354 
202, 368 
55,282 
147. 330 
55, 282 
134, 324 
121, 320 
29, 272 
6, 18, 104 
201, 368 


Lower Canada ( 


, Montreal, P Q. 


160, 340 
191, 362 
148, 330 
156, 336 
22, 344 
119, 314 
138, 324 
160, 340 

70, 290 
148, 332 
214, 374 
30, 272 
36.276 
159, 338 
85, 300 
210, 372 
99, 308 
190, 360 
66, 292 
117, 314 
216, 376 
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Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture for Women, Groton, 


Mass . . 183, 356 

Loyola College, Montreal, P Q 216, 376 

Loyola School, New York City 46, 280 

Lucia Gale-Barber School of Rhythm and Correlated Arts, The, 

Washington, D.C . . . . . 202, 368 

Lucy Cobb Institute, Athens, Ga. 150, 332 

Lutheran Ladies* Seminary, Red Wmg, Mo 158, 338 

MacDuffie School, The, Springfield, Mass . 114, 312 

Maciver. Mrs. Randall. (See Miss Davidge’s Classes ) 

l^ckenzie School, Monroe, N.Y 52, 280, 487 

Maclean School, Inc , Chicago, 111 . . ... . 179, 352 

Madeira’s School, Miss, Washington, DC. 142, 326 

Madison Ball, Washin^on, DC 142, 328 

Madison Institute, Richmond, Ky. 148, 332 

Maher Preparatory School, Philadelphia, Pa 57, 286 

IMtoine Central Institute, Pittsfield, Me . ... 170, 344 

Maine Wesleyan Seminary. The, Kent’s HiU, Me. . 22, 344 

Manlius Schools, The, Manhus, NY . . 88, 302 

Manor School, The, Larchmont, NY.... . 127, 320 

Manual Training Sch of Washington Univ., The, St Louis, Mo. . 82, 298 
Manzanita Hall, Palo Alto, Cal. ... . . ... 84, 300 

Margaret Eaton School of Literature and Expression, Toronto, Ont. 372 
Manenfeld Open-air School for Boys, Samarcand, NO. . . 69, 290 

Manon Normal Institute, Marion, Ind . . . 76, 294 

Marlborough, The, Los Ajogeles, Cal. ... . . 163, 342 

Marshall Training School, San Antomo, Tex 72, 292 

Marshall’s School, Miss, Oak Lane, Pa 136, 324 

Marshall’s School, Mrs , Bnarchff Manor, N Y (See Bnarchff 
School for Little Girls.) 

Mmha Washington Seminary, Washington, D.C. . . ... 142, 328 

Martin College and Conservatory of Music, Pulaski, Tenn. . . 149, 334 

Mary A Burnham School, The, Northampton, Mass 114, 310 

Mary Baldwm Seminary, Staunton, Ya 145, 330 

Mary C. Wheeler Town and Country School, The, Providence, R.I. . 119, 314 

Mary Institute, St. Louis, Mo 160, 340 

Mary Lyon School, The, Swarthmore, Pa . . 135. 324 

Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts, The, Chicago, 111. . . . 179, 352 

Marychff Academy, Arlington Heists, Mass. ... . . . 112, 312 

Maryland Institute. (See Schools of Art and Design of) 

Mar^ount, Tarrytown, NY... . 129, 320 

Mason’s School, Miss, Tarrytown, N.Y. .... 128, 320 

Massanutten Academy, The, Woodstock, Ya 64, 288 

Massee Country School, BronxvxUe, N.Y 49, 280 

Massey School, The, Pulaski, Tenn. 67, 292 

Masters School, The Misses, Dobbs Ferry, NY. ........ 128, 320 

May’s School, The Misses, Boston, Mass 107, 312 

McCaUie School, The, Missionary Ridge, Tenn 68, 292 

MoClintock’s School, Miss, Boston, Mass. 108, 312 

McFee’s School for Girls, Miss, New York City 123, 320 

McGuire’s Univeraty School, Richmond, Ya 65, 288 

MoTyeure School, The, McKenzie, Tenn 67, 292 

Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N.Y 205, 370 

Mercersburg Academy^ The, Mercersburg, Pa 25, 286 

Mmdian College, Mendian. Miss. . . 71, 290 

Menill’s School for Girls, Mrs. (See Oaksmere.) 

Metcalf’s School for Girls, The Misses, Tarrsdiown, NY 129, 320 

Miami Military Institute, Germantown, 0 94, 306 

Middlesex School, Concord, Mass .... 31, 272 

Mdl Brook School, Concorcl, Mass 31, 272 

Miller SchooL (See The B!. Thane Miller School ) 

Milton Academy, Baltimore, Md 27, 288 

Milton Academy, Milton, Mass 21, 272 

Afflwauke^Downer Sennnary, Milwaukee, Wis. . .... 157, 338 

Minneapolis Kmdm'garten A^ociation Normal School, Minneap- 

^ ' ohs, Minn 197 

Mizmeapolu School of Art, Mlxmeapolis, Minn 189, 360 

Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory, and Dramatic Airt, Mmne- 

apchs. Mum 181, 354 
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Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, Mo 

Mitchell Military School, The, Billerica, Mass. 

Mobile Kindergarten Training School, Mobile, Ala . . . 

Mohegan Lake School, Mohegan Lake, NY.. 

MoUenhauer Conservatory of Music, Brooklyn, N Y. 

Monson Academy, Monson, Mass 

Mont Edgecombe, Rocky Mount, N.C. . . ... 

Montclair Academy, Montclair, N.J. . 

Monteith School for Girls, South Orange, N J 
Montezuma Mountain Ranch School, Los Gatos, Cal 
Montgomery Bell Academy, Nashville, Tenn. . 

Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, 111 

Montpelier Seminary, Montpelier, Vt. 

Moose Jaw College, Moose Jaw, Sask. . 

Moravian Seminary and College for Women, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Morgan Park Academy, Morgan Park, lU 

Morgan School, Fayetteville, Tenn 

Monungside Academy, Sioux City, la 

Morns Academy, Morristown, N. J. ... 

Moms Heights School, The, Providence, R I. . . 

Morristown School, Morristown, N J 

Moses Brown Sdhool, The, Providence, R.I 

Moulton College for Girls, Toronto, Ont. ... 

Mount Allison Academy and Commercial College, SackviUe, N B 

Mount Allison Ladies* College, SackviUe, N B 

Mount Amoena Seminary, Mount Pleasant, N.C. . . . 
Mount Angel College and Seminary, Mount Angel, Ore 
Mount de Sales Academy of the Visitation, CatonsviUe, Md. 
Mount Hermon School, The, Northfield, Mass. ... 

Moimt Ida School for Girls, Newton, Mass. . . . 

Moimt Pleasant Academy, Ossining, N.Y. . . 

Mount Royal CoUege, Calgary, Alberta 

Mount St. Agnes CoUege and High School, Mt. Washmgton, Md 
Mount St Joseph’s CoUege, Baltimore, Md. . ... 

Mount St. Louis Institute. Montreal, P Q. 

Moimt St. Mary Seminary, Hookset, N H. . . ... 

Mount St, Vincent, New York Ci^. (See Academy of) 

Mount St. Vincent Academy, HaUfax, N.S. . . ... 

Mount Tamalpais Military Academy, San Rafael, Cal. 

Mount Vernon CoUe^te Institute, Baltimore, Md 

Mount Vernon Seminary, Washington, D.C 

Mountain School, The, AUaben, N.Y. 

Munde Normal Listitute, Mimcie, Ind .... ... 

Murison*s School, Miss, San Francisco, Cal 

National Academy of Design, Free Schools, New York CUty . 
National Cathedrm School, Washmgton, DC 


PAOB 

96, 306 
31. 272 
194, 364 
87, 302 
176, 350 
22, 272 
150, 332 

54, 282 
132. 322 

84, 300 

66, 292 
154, 338 

24, 344 
221, 378 
, 137, 324 
95, 306 

67, 292 
80, 298 
19, 282 
41, 274 

55, 282 
346 

211, 372 
218, 376 

218, 376 
150, 332 

85. 298 
141, 328 

34, 272 
111, 312 
87, 302 
221, 378 

141, 328 
61,288 

216. 376 
119, 310 

219, 378 
99,308 
61,288 

142, 328 
52, 280 

188, 358 
161, 342 

184, 356 
144, 328 


National Cathedral Sdiool for Boys, Washington, D.C. (See 


St. Albans ) 

National Conservatory of Music of America, The, New York C3ity . 176, 350 

National Kindergarten CoUege, Chicago, Bl 195, 364 

National Park Seminary, Forest Glen, Md. ... . . 144, 328 

National School of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Washington, D.C. . 205, 370 
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New York Kindergarten Association, The, New York City 
New York Mihtary Academy, Cornwall, NY. . . . 

New York Preparatory School, New York City 
New York School of Apphed Design for Women, New York City . 
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Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Pa 

Pennington School, The, Pennington, N J. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Pa 
Pennsylvama Mihtary College, Chester, Pa 
Pennsylvama Museum (See School of Industrial Art of) 
Peoples-Tucker School, Sprmgfield, Tenn 
Perkiomen Seminary, Pennsburg, Pa . . , 

Perry Kindergarten Normal School, Boston, Mass 
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St. Patnck’s Academy, Momence, 111. 75, 296 
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Shady Side Academy, Pittsburg, Pa . . 60, 286 
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THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


THE VOLKMANN SCHOOL, - 

415 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

ARTHUR L. K. VOLKMANN, A.B. (Cornell ’78), 
Principal. 

FRANK A. SHELDON, A.B. (Amherst ’93), 

Head Master. 

A Day Preparatory School with a record of twenty years’ 
success m preparmg boys for Harvard. 

The only Private School for Boys in Boston with its own 
specially designed school buildings. 

Spacious, well hghted and ventilated school rooms, labora- 
tories, gymnasium, and lunch room 

A permanent faculty of experienced college-trained men. 
Small classes permit careful ministration to the individual 
needs of each boy. 

The Course of Study covers seven years in preparation for 
college entrance. 

Large Athletic Field in Ahston ten minutes from the school. 
Locker house, running track, football and basebaU fields. 

Catalog mailed upon application. 
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THE STAFF AND BOYS OF THE SCHOOL, 1915, IN FBONT OF THE 
SCHOOL BXHLDING 


BROWNE AND NICHOLS SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
£0 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass, 

GEORGE H. BROWNE,A.M.7p . . . 

Rev. WILLARD REED, A.M. J 


A Day School for Boys of Greater Boston providing for super- 
vised afternoon study and play. For thirty-two years the school 
has successfully prepared boys for Harvard. 

The School Building of fireproof brick construction is the 
second building which has been specially designed for the school. 
The lighting, heating, and ventilating systems are on the most 
improved plans. In addition to study and recitation rooms, 
there are also two large halls, a gymnasium, two laboratories, 
and an arts and crafts room. 

Nichols Field, of six acres, on the Charles River Parkway 
opposite Soldier’s Field, is a few minutes’ walk from the school. 
Here are the home grounds for football and baseball games, 
and facilities for tennis, basket-ball, runnmg, jumping, and 
other field sports. The best board track of Greater Boston, a 
basket-baU platform, and a new hand-ball court provide a su- 
perior outdoor winter gymnasium. The river offers opportu- 
nities for boating, skating, and other water and ice sports. 

The Field House is equipped with steel lockers, improved 
pattern chaunshower baths, a large room for indoor games, 
rowing machines, etc. 

A Junior Department provides a two-year course in prepa- 
ration for the upper school. 
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VIEW OP THE BACK OP THE ACADEMY BTJTUDING ACROSS THE GROUNDS, 
TUPELO TiATOa AND THE TENNIS COURTS IN THE FOREGROUND 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 

Miss L. A. KNOTT, A.M., Raddiffe, Principal. 

Bradford Academy, the oldest institution in New England for 
the higher education of women, has four thousand living 
alumnae scattered throughout the breadth of this and other 
lands. It is thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 
Valley, the country made famous by Whittier. 

The Academy groimds of twenty-five acres are laid out in 
walks, dnves, tennis courts, basket-baU grounds, an athletic 
field of twelve acres, and natural woodland, Tupelo Lake, 
although small, affords boating and skating within the grounds. 

The Main Building is of brick, four stories high. Here all 
the students live. The students' rooms are mostly in suites, — 
a study with one or two bedrooms 

The College Preparatory Course of four years, admitting stu- 
dents without examinations to Mt. Holyoke, Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesley, etc., is supplemented by a general course of five years 
and a two-year course for high school graduates. 

The Art Department is specially endowed. The Music De- 
partment has a staff of four instructors, and arranges a series of 
concerts each year. 

The Domestic Science Department, admirably equipped, 
offers courses m Sewing, Cooking, and Household Arts. 

The gymnasium, athletic fields, tennis courts, and lake offer 
every facility for physical training and outdoor exercise. 

Numerous scholarships and prizes are available. Strong 
faculty of twenty. Proximity to Boston permits attendance at 
many lectures. A well-rounded student life. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OP THE GROTJNDS AND BTHLOINGS 


DANA HALL, WeUesley, Mass. 

Mjss HELEN TEMPLE COOKE, Principal. 

Miss ADELE LATHROP, M.A., Associate Principal. 

Tbnacre. For young girls from twelve to fifteen years of 
age. A beautiful country estate, with two large, perfectly 
equipped, modern homes, provides accommodations for thirty 
pupils. The course of study extends through two years and 
OTcpares for College Preparatory Course or General Course at 
Dana HaU; instruction xmder highest talent; fine gymnasium, 
outdoor sports, and horseback ridmg under trained teachers, etc. 
At Tenacre individual needs of pupils are carefully met. The 
school is about ten minutes’ walk from Dana HaH and the sur- 
roxmdings are noted for their beauty. 

Dana Hall. The scope of this well-known school includes 
not only a College Preparatory Course, but a well-selected Gen- 
eral Course for students who do not desire to enter college. 
Dana Hall represents thorough scholarship, general culture, 
and the many advantages of a large, highly organized school. 
Its graduates are admitted without examination to all the lead- 
ing colleges for women that accept students by certificate. The 
school possesses the advantages of both country and city life. 
Gymnasium work in a large and thorou^y equipped bmlding 
and field sports, are in charge of competent physical directors. 
Under proper chaperonage the students enjoy the rare oppor- 
tunities wmch Boston offers in music and art. 

Pine Manor is the Post-graduate Department of Dana Hall, 
established m 1911 for students who desire to take up advanced 
courses of study. Graduates of high schools find here a con- 
genial and stimulating environment. 

The town of Wellesley stands first in the oflEicial health records 
of the State. 
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CAMPtrS OF WILLISTON SEMINARY, LOOKING NORTH. LEFT TO RIGHT: 
THE GYMNASIUM, NORTH HALL, SCIENCE HALL, THE CHAPEL 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Rev. JOSEPH H, SAWYER, Principal. 

An endowed New England Academy for boys and young men. 
During the last decade pupils from this school have been en- 
rolled in thirty or more universities, colleges, technical and 
engineering schools. 

An old-established New England school in the “College 
County’^ of Massachusetts, eighteen miles north of Spring&eld, 
near the western base of Mt Tom. 

Williston in its history has enrolled ten thousand boys and 
young men, and its alumni have been represented in Congress, 
in the federal and state courts, as governors, and as presidents 
and professors of colleges 

Easthampton is a healthful village surrounded by open coun- 
try. In tBs garden spot of Massachusetts, literary and edu- 
cational institutions are thickly clustered. Smith and Amherst 
Colleges are respectively four and eleven miles north. 

Fully and generously equipped, especially in Science, to which 
prominence is given. The Laboratories of Chemistry, Biology, 
Physics, and Astronomy provide facilities for thorough instruc- 
tion in the Sciences 

The schoors gymnasium and playing fields furnish ample 
provision for physical exercise. The school ranks high in both 
indoor and outdoor athletics. 

Funds are available to aid needy and deserving pupils. 
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BERKSHIRE SCHOOL IS SET IN A MARVELOUS AMPHITHEATER BACBGED 
BY THE WOODED MT. EVERETT. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 
GYMNASIUM, SPUBR HOUSE, GLENNY HOUSE, ALLEN HOUSE, 
INFIRMARY, MASTER’S COTTAGE 

BERKSHIRE SCHOOL, Sheffield, Mass. 

SEAVER B. BUCK, A.B., Head Master. 

The School Estate of three hundred and fifty acres lies at 
an elevation of nine hundred feet on the eastern slope of Mt- 
from Sheffield, m the southwestern corner of 

The School Buildings overlook the beautiful valley of the 
Housatonic and include: — 

Glenny House, the Dormitory for the Younger Boys, 
connected with the house of the Head Master. 

Spurr House for the bojrs of the Fourth and Fifth Grades 

Allen House, completed in 1911, and containing the 
School-room and Class-rooms, the Library, the Chapel, 
and the Semor Corridor. 

The Hospital, completed December, 1912, with accommo- 
dations for fourteen patients. 

The water supply is from private reservoirs on the mountain 
above the School. 

The Six-year Course of Study is desired not only to fit 
boys for college, but to enable them to anticipate several courses 
of college work, if they desire to do so. 

Study hours are considered of first importance and are directed 
with particular care. Failures in recitation are made up daily 
under the direction of the master who teaches the subject. 

There are the usual opportunities for open-air exercise, apart 
from the organized school athletics. 


Everett, four miles 
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THE HUNTINGTON SCHOOL, S16 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. 

FRANK PALMER SPEARE, M.H., Director. 

IRA A. FUNNER, AJM., Head Master. 

The best equipped and most comprehensive Private Day 
School m New England. Twenty-five masters give their whole 
time to the three hundred boys. 

The curriculum provides careful and thorough preparation for 
aU colleges and technical schools, and the school has the privi- 
lege of entrance by certificate to all colleges using the certificate 
system. Business and technical courses are also provided. 

Great care is exercised in the selection both of teachers and 
of pupils. In order to gi^antee a flexible curriculum and the 
inerted eflSlciency of individual instruction, the work is carried 
on in small classes, with all day supervision of the students. 
Every boy participates in some form of physical exercise xmder 
the direction of ten teacher coaches. 

The equipment mcludes thirty well-ventilated class rooms, 
five scientific laboratones, a woodworking shop, electrical lab- 
oratory, and a complete gymnasium with basketball courts, 
swi mmin g pool, etc. Although located in the heart of the Back 
Bay section of Boston, there is ample opportunity for outdoor 
exercise as a twenty-acre athletic field adjoins the building. 

For illustrated catalog, write or telephone Back Bay 4400. 



THE OUTSIDE OP A HOBSE IS GOOD FOB THE INSIDE OP A BOY 


WINNISQXJAM CAMP, Lake Champlain, Vermont. 

IRA A. FLINNER, > Directors, The Huntiiigton 
WILLIAM S. SPENCER, > School, Boston. 

The Camp lies twelve miles north of Burlington on a well- 
wooded farm of seventy-five acres bordering for a mile on 
shore of Lake Champlain. 

Winnisquam gives its boys a happy summer full of invigorat- 
ing sport. The Directors, assisted by experienced councilors, 
are in closest touch with each boy. The camp physician con- 
stantly watches over the physical welfare of each mdividual and 
regulates his program of play and training. 

The Lodge, overlooking the bay, has a wide veranda on three 
sides. On the first floor is a great living-room and the office of 
the physician. Above are rooms for Study and Tutoring 

The Dining Hall occupies the ground floor of a two-and-ar-haJf- 
story building especially erected for the purpose, with sleeping 
rooms above. 

Adjoining is a Cold Storage Building and on the beach a 
Bath-house. The table is supplied with fresh milk, butter, 
eggs, and vegetables from neighboring farms. 

The ten-acre Athletic Field has two baseball diamonds, three 
tennis courts, a basket-ball court, and a running track. The 
equipment includes swimming floats for water baseball and div- 
ing, a motor boat, rowboats, and canoes. 

The camp activities include Fishing, Horseback Biding, Photo- 
graphing, and Mountain Climbing. Tutoring and music lessons 
can be arranged if desired. Send for catalog. 





THE BUNGALOW AND A PART OP THE ATHLETIC FIELD 


SARGENT CAMP FOR GIRLS. 

Dr. DUDLEY A. SARGENT, President. 

^^Men are what their mothers made them.^’ — Emerson. 

The Sargent Camp is estabhshed for the purpose of affording 
grow^ girls an opportunity to enjoy the benefits of healthful 
activities imder the most helpful influences, careful supefvision, 
expert instruction, and the best sanatory environment. 

The mental and moral as well as the physical advantages of 
games and athletic sports are acknowledged by all educators. 

The hygienic aim of the Camp is attained by a system in 
which physical examination, diet, and watchful daily super- 
vision each plays its part. 

The camp property embraces two hundred and fifty acres, on 
Half Moon Lake, in Southern New Hampshire, including a 
level athletic field of about thirty acres The staff comprisevs 
directors, camp mothers, expert instructors, and councilors. 

In addition to a great variety of games and gymnastics, 
special attention is given to Swimming, Hiking and Canoe Trips, 
Horseback Ridmg, Nature Study, Music, and Dramatics. Tutor- 
ing m school and college work is also provided if desired. 

The Bungalow, m rustic style, is the principal building, con- 
taining a large dinmg room, reading and writing rooms, etc 
The Lodges are permanent dormitory buildings and board floor 
army tents are also provided as sleeping quarters. 

The Camp is for girls between the ages of twelve and twenty- 
four. The session of 1915 opens July 6 and closes September 3. 

Catalog win be sent on application to Secretary, Sargent 
Camp, 8 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE HOME OF THE SAKGENT SCHOOL, OVERLOOKING JARVIS FIELD 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. DUDLEY A. SARGENT, President. 

Established by Dr. Sargent in 1881, the school has always stood 
for the physical, mental, and moral development of women. 

The combmation of an elaborate and adequately equipped 
plant with a large staff of men and women teachers who are 
experts in their several lines makes the school eminently quali- 
fied to give a broad and thorough course in the theory and 
practice of physical training. 

The School has three departments: the Normal, the General 
(Recreative), the Remedial. 

The Normal prepares high school graduates and others of 
equivalent standing to be teachers of physical training. Col- 
lege and Normal school students are admitted in advanced 
standing when able to present satisfactory credits in required 
subjects. The course consists in three years' study in Cam- 
bridge and four months at the School Camp during the Junes 
and Septembers following the first two years m Cambridge. 

The Remedial, which offers specially prescribed exercises, 
under personal supervision, is for those m need of corrective and 
special treatment. 

The General provides prescribed physical work and elective 
intellectual studies, preparing for healthy womanhood. 

The School Dormitories are each in charge of a matron and 
under the direct supervision of the Dormitory Committee. 

Catalog will be sent on application. 





THE SCHOOL FROU ACROSS THE TENNIS COURTS 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS, 
Brookfield Center, Conn. 

FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal. 

GERALD B. CURTIS, Ajssistant Principal. 

A School for thirty boys from eight to sixteen, in a country 
village at an elevation of five hundred feet. Fifty acres and 
complete equipment. Forty years of growth under its founder, 
giving imusual eiqperience and skill in training boys. A demo- 
cratic school with a clean undercurrent. Write for booklet. 

THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, 

15 College Street, New Haven, Conn. 

GEORGE L. FOX, Principal. 

A School for the thorough training of boys for college. Not 
a cramming school with a diet of examination papers. 

Habits of concentrated, faithful study are so established that 
boys learn to work with their minds. The results of this inten- 
sive method appear in the fact that the text on Plane and Solid 
Geometry is covered four times in one year, in addition to much 
original work; in Modem Languages at least 300 pages, octavo 
swe, are read with preparation during the year, in addition to 

The foundation thus laid is so solid that the students not 
only pass their entrance examinations but mai ntain a good 
standing afterwards. 

The pupils hve in a domutoij under careful supervision, as 
the school recognizes its obligation to parents for the moral as 
weU as for the intellectual welfare of their sons. 

The terms include the fuU school year, with review after 
April 1st, and a summer session during August and September. 
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THE JUNE F^lTE OF THE SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


HILLSIDE, A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Norwalk, Conn. 

Miss MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B., Vas- 
sar, Principal, 

Mjss VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, B.L., Smith, Associate. 

The School is dehghtfuHy located on a hill in the picturesque 
New England town of Norwalk, on Long Island Sound, within 
httle more than an hour’s ride from New York City. 

The four acres of grounds although only ten minut^’ walk 
from the business center of Norwalk are retired in location and 
aJfford excellent opportunities for all kinds of outdoor sports 
under direction of instructors. 

There are three buildings with a separate house for inter- 
mediate girls. The spacious Homestead is admirably ac^pted 
to the home life of the school. A separate School Building, 
erected in 1912, contains a study hall, assembly room, office, and 
class rooms. A new gymnasium will be ready for use m Septem- 
ber, 1915. 

Special attention is given to home life and general well-being 
of the girls. Classes are amall to allow of individual work. 

College Preparatory, General, and Specif Courses are mven. 
Certificates to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke. 
Unusual opportunity is given for Vocal and Pi^o Instruction. 
Class Lessons in Singing and Drawing included in tuition. 

Circular upon request. 
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THE SCHOOL BUIIJDING STANDS IN THE EXTENSIVE GROUNDS 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. MARY, 

Garden City, Long Island, N.Y. 

Miss MIRIAM A. BYTEL, A.B. (Radcliffe), Principal. 

A School for Girls Nineteen miles from New York City. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, and 
Domestic Science Catalog on request. 

THE FANNIE A. SMITH FROEBEL KINDER- 
GARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL, 

868 Lafayette Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 

One of the oldest established Kindergarten Training Schools, 
delightfully located in a quiet, exclusive street 

Bridgeport being but fifty-five miles from New York, students 
may attend lectures and visit kindergartens in that city and 
return the same day. 

By hmitmg our number we are able to give each student who 
comes to us that individual care and attention which results in 
thoroughly competent teachers, able to hold positions of respon- 
sibility and honor. 

A special course m Connecting Work and Primary Methods 
is arranged for those students who also wish to prepare them- 
selves for work in the grades. 

A strong Alumnae Association is connected with the school with 
members m active kmdergarten work in aU parts of the country. 




A SOCCER GROUP ON A DECIMBEB AFTERNOON AT BIVBBDALE COUNTRY 
SCHOOL. EVERTBODT PLATS, BOYS AND MASTERS TOGETHER 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL, 

RiverdaJe-on-Hudson, New York City. 

FRANK S. HACKETT, A.B., Head Master. 

The School combines the advantages of the best day and 
boarding schools. It is located so near the residential sections 
of New York that boys may reach the School within forty min- 
utes by Broadway Subway, or by the school autobus. 

The fourteen and a half acres of school grounds lie in beau- 
tiful and rugged open country. The inspirmg view embraces 
the Pahsades to the west and the Van Cortlandt Valley to the 
east. The spacious playgrounds of Van Cortlandt Park are 
at the conomand of Eiverdale boys. 

A new building designed by McKnn, Mead & White to cost 
$100,000 is expected to be ready in 1916. 

The School covers work from the usu^ fourth grade of the 
grammar school through college preparation. Catalog S will be 
forwarded promptly upon request. 
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THE ADIRONDACK HOaiB OF THE SCHOOL 


THE ADIRONDACK-FLORIDA SCHOOL. 

L. H. SOMERS, B.A., Head Master. 

Founded by Paul C. Ransom in 1903. 

The School gives boys an opportunity to pursue continuously 
a course of study in preparation for college under the same 
masters throughout the school year and at the same time to 
benefit from an outdoor life during the entire period under most 
favorable climatic conditions. 

It is a small school, to which boys are admitted only after 
personal acquaintance, or such recommendation as will insure 
their being congem*al members of the School. 

Meenahga Lodge, Rambow Lake, Franklin County, N.Y., in 
the Adirondacks, is the home of the School during the fall and 
spring terms. Pme Knot Camp, Cocoanut Grove, Dade County, 
Fla., is the winter home. These two school plants have school- 
houses, recitation buildings, dwelling houses with their furnish- 
ings, and complete equipment for the enjoyment of the outdoor 
life of their chmates 

In outdoor life, opportumties are offered in recreation hours 
for Camping, Fishing, Himtmg, Canoeing, Cruising, Sailing, and 
Swimming under the direction of experienced and responsible 
instructors. 

From April 15 to January 1, address Meenahga Lodge, Sara^- 
nac Lake, N.Y. 
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MACKENZIE SCHOOL, Monroe, Orange Co., N.Y. 
JAMES CAMERON MACKENZIE, PI1.D., Director. 
ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, A.B., Head Master. 

Tlie School is on Lake Walton in the upper Ramapo region 
of Orange County, New York, forty-eight miles from New York 
City. 

The school site, two and a half miles from the village of 
Monroe, is on a plateau, nine hundred feet above tide-water. 
The grounds of one hundred acres border the lake and are 
admirably adapted to all the various athletic games, including 
golf and rowing. 

The buildings comprise a Central Hall, the Junior School, an 
Infirmary, a Field House, three departmental recitation cot- 
tages, a g 3 nnnasium, a baseball cage (used also for basket-ball), 
a “Thck Shop,” and a group of cottages, — all erected m 1910, 
or subsequently. 

The Lower School admits boys as young as nine years. The 
Lower and Junior Schools are quite apart from the Upper School. 
The Upper School prepares boys for ah. coUeges, universities, and 
technical schools. 

The examinations of Princeton, Yale, Harvard, and the Col- 
lege Entrance Board are held at the School in June. West 
Point and colleges that accept school certificates in place of 
examination accept the certificates of this school. 

Physical Training, Manual Training, and Instruction in Music 
are especially provided for. 

The annual fee for board, room, and tuition is $700 or $800, 
according to the size and location of the room. 
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THE WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

RICHARD MOTT JONES, A.B., A.M., LL.D., 

Head Master. 
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THE SCHOOL BUILDING STrREOITNDBD BY LAWNS AND PARK-UKE 
GROUNDS 


THE HAVERFORD SCHOOL, Haverford, Pa. 
EDWIN M. WILSON, A.M., Head Master. 

A Boarding School for Boys, nine miles w’est of Philadelphia, 
on the main Ime of the Pennsyivama Railroad. Haverford is an 
exclusively residential suburb and educational center. Haver- 
ford College is less than a fourth of a mile from the School, and 
Bryn Mawr College only a mile distant. 

While the School aims at thorough training it is distinctively 
a college preparatory school, and practically all its graduates 
enter college. They have had remarkable success in passing the 
admission exammations, and in maintaining high standing in 
the leading colleges and universities. 

The teachmg staff is of specialists chosen for their skill in 
teaching and force of character 

The class-room instruction is in small groups and is supple- 
mented by individual supervision for those who require it. 

The system of discipline, sensibly but firmly adnunistered, 
msures high standards of scholarship and conduct and the fullest 
possible development of manliness and self-restraint. 

Athletic exercises and sports are carefully supervised and 
there are separate playing fields for boys of different ages. Each 
boy has ample facihties for indoor as well as outdoor recreation. 

The result of the above systematic organization, viewed as 
a whole, is a carefully selected, well graded student body, work- 
ing almost as a unit toward a definite goal. 

Further details and information wiU be forwarded on application. 
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THE GILMAN COUNTRY SCHOOL, 

Roland Park, Md. 

FRANK W. PINE, M.A., Head Master. 

The Gilman Country School was founded in 1897 by Judge 
William A. Fisher, President Darnel Coit Gilman, Hon. Charles 
J. Bonaparte, and other promment citizens of Baltimore, as the 
first country day school in America, In 1910 the School was 
removed to its present spacious grounds, comprising seventy 
acres of finely developed playmg fields^ lawns, and woodland, 
located in Roland Park. The new buildmg and equipment form 
one of the most complete school plants m the Umted States. 

The Boarding Department of the School appeals because of 
the mild wmter climate, which permits ou-^of-doors athletics dur- 
ing the entire season; because of its location between the North 
and the South, which is conducive to a broadening atmosphere; 
because the School is conveniently situated, Baltimore being 
the nearest coast city to Chicago and the West; because the 
School has the unusual advantage of a beautiful country envi- 
ronment combined with opportunities to enjoy under strict 
supervision the best in music, art, and the draina, afforded by 
proximity to Baltimore; and because the School includes only a 
limited number of boardmg pupils, who must be of high character, 
and who live in the School home with the Head Master and his 
family. The School prepares for all the leading colleges. 


THE PRINCETON SUMMER SCHOOL, 

15 University PL, Princeton, N.J. 

C. R. MOREY, Head Master. 

The Oldest Summer School in Princeton opens its Twenty- 
fourth Season, July 12, 1915. 

The School prepares especially for the September entrance and 
conditional examinations for Prmceton. 

In its career the School has successfully prepared 1500 boys 
for college examinations. 

Last season, of the fifty boys successfully prepared for en- 
trance to Princeton, one came to the School with twelve condi- 
tions (out of the thirteen subjects required for entrance to 
Princeton), another with ien, three with eighty five with eev&riy 
and about twenty-five were conditioned in either five or six 
subjects. 

The Head Master, an Assistant Professor in Princeton Uni- 
versity, is assisted by a regular staff of eight experienced tutors. 

There will be no change in the staff of the School thia season. 

Write for information, or telephone Princeton 256. 





THE MAIN BUILDING 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, Wayne, Pa. 

CHARLES HENRY STROUT, M.A., Head Master. 

The School lies on the slope of the Radnor Hills about a mile 
north of Wayne in beautiful open country. Wayne is on the 
main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, about fourteen miles 
from Philadelphia, at an elevation of five hundred feet. 

The grounds of nearly thirty acres contain seven acres of 
woodland, baseball and football fields, a quarter male cinder 
track, tennis courts, and facihties for all outdoor games. 

The Main Building, Colonial m style, is of three stories. 
The ** Common Room,^' with its great fireplace, is adjoined by 
the music room. The well-lighted school and recitation rooms 
are on the first floor. The two upper stories contain the sleep- 
ing rooms, lavatories, and baths. 

Crawford House is a dormitory for older boys with its own 
living room. 

The gymnasium, near the mam building, has a tiled swim- 
ming-pool, large locker rooms, shower baths, and complete 
gymnastic equipment. 

The aim of St. Luke's is to give each boy careful attention 
and to bring out the best m him; to surround him with refining 
influences; to fill his time with healthful pursuits; to stimulate 
his desire to excel in studies and sports. 

The Lower and Upper Schools are each of three forms, provid- 
ing a six-year course thoroughly preparing a boy to enter any 
coUege or university, Annapolis, or West Point. 

Beautifully illustrated catalog will be sent on request. 
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WESTBROOK SEMINARY, 

Portland, Me. 

CLARENCE P. QUIMBY, A.B., President. 

A Country School twenty minutes ride from the center of 
Portland. 

A new administration took charge of the school in 1914 The 
equipment is fully adequate for thorough-going work in all 
branches of study. 

The Science Department is especially strong and the labora- 
tories are completely furnished 

The Courses which are offered are: a four-year college prepara- 
tory and academic course; two-year courses m business, music, 
and domestic science; a two-year graduate course for young 
women. Ten Scholarships 

Athletics are regarded as a means and not an end. The vari- 
ous sports, Football, Baseball, Tennis, Track Work, etc , are 
carried on under the careful supervision of trained instructors. 

A Maine School for Boys and Girls of the Whole Country. 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President. 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean. 

A School with a national reputation. 

It has a larger number of teachers and students than any 
similar institution m the United States. 

The students come from forty states, as well as from foreign 
countries 

In one year seventy teachers were placed in colleges, normal 
and high schools, academies, and seminaries. 

The demand exceeds the supply of those who hold academic 
degrees There is an increasing call for its graduates in plat- 
form and entertainment work. 

Courses in Literature, Oratory, Public Speaking, Debate, Dra- 
matic Art, Story Tellmg, Pedagogy, Physical Culture, Voice 
Building. 

Send for catalog. 
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THE MAIN BUILDING, OF MODEBN CONSTRUCTION, STANDS IN 
SPACIOUS GROUNDS 


FRANEXIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


T. G. HELM, A.M. 
E. M. HARTMAN, 


Principals. 


A College Preparatory School for Boys which, in the words of 
the Founders, aims to be “m the best and highest sense, a 
training school for boys who desire to go to college, and also to 
furnish a complete academical course for those who do not 
purpose takmg a full coUegiate course of study.” 

The Academy is situated in one of the garden spots of the 
United States, adjoining Franklin and Marshall College, on the 
west side of Lancaster, one and a half hours west of Philadelphia. 

The Academy, though under the same Board of Trustees as 
the College, has its own buildings, grounds, and faculty. The 
College Library of 55,000 volumes is free to the students. 

The Mam Buildmg contains a large chapel, a general living 
room, a game room, a cheerful dining room, offices, and recita- 
tion rooms, with dormitories above. East Hall, a three-stOTy 
brick building one hundred yards distant, contains laboratories, 
recitation rooms, and on its two upper floors rooms for students 
and teachers. 

At the west end of the campus is the athletic field providing 
for all outdoor sports. The gymnasium in the basement of the 
Main Budding is thoroughly equipped 

Academy boys prepared under the present management have 
graduated first in their respective classes, or with hi^ rank, 
from Frankhn and Marshall College, Dickinson, Lafayette, 
Lehigh, State, Cornell, Prmceton, Columbia, West Point, Yale, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and other institutions. 

Terms moderate. Illustrated catalog on request. 
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A CLASS m BTmVBTINa 


KENTUCKY MILITAEY INSTITUTE, Inc., 
Lyndon, Ky. 

Col. C. W. FOWLER, Superintendent. 

The School with a Winter Home in Florida. Founded m 
1845, the school was chartered two years later. Its Jtat winter 
migration to Florida was undertaken in January, 1906, and has 
smce been continued each year. 

The boys come from nearly every state in the Union. The 
school has the largest percentage of northern boys of any mili- 
tary school in the South. There are about an equal number of 
boys from the North and South. Two-thirds of the faculty are 
graduates of the best eastern colleges. 

The Thomas A. Edison Science Building, recently completed, 
has the most modem equipment for shop work, and chemical 
and physical laboratories. 

The school accomplishes all that can be expected from any 
first-class preparatory school, and gives the boy a winter of 
outdoor Hfe in Florida as well. The United States War Depart- 
ment designated the school an '"Honor School" in 1914. 

Two reels of moving pictures of cadet life in both our Ken- 
tucky and Florida homes will be loaned to bona fide prospective 
patrons on certain conditions. 

For full particulars of this interesting and original old school, 
address Col. C. W. Fowler, Box B, Lyndon, Ky. 




LOOKING NORTH FROlit WELIS HALL 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Delafield, Wis. 

The Rev. SIDNEY T. SMYTHE, President. 

This great school, famous for the esprit of its students and 
loyalty of its graduates, has a national patronage, the enrollment 
during the past ten years extendmg to every state and territory, 
as as to Mexico, Canada, and South America. 

The school is an Episcopal School and all students are required 
to attend the services of the Episcopal Church. Boys from all 
denominations are in attendance, however, and the annual 
reli^ous census of the school shows that practically aU denomi- 
nations are represented. 

The United States government makes an annual inspection of 
the school, and it is rated as an ** Honor School,” the highest 
government rating. Its standmg from the stendpoint of scho- 
lastic work IS equally hi^, and it is accredited to the North 
Central Association of Schools and Colleges. It is also the 
CTfl-TniTiing center for several of the eastern universities. 

St. Jofii’s offers courses of study leading to the Classical, 
Scient^ic, or Techmcal Courses of the universities, and also 
a Commercial Course of exceptional value to those who do not 
care to go to college. 

The attendance is limited to two hundred and twenty-five 
students, and early application is desirable The terms are $600 
per year. For catalog and particulars, address Box 333, Dela- 
neld, Waukesha County, Wis. 
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BROWNELL. HALL IS A BUILDING OF SUBSTANTIAL CONSTRUCTION OP 
STONE, BBICK, AND IRON 


BROWNELL HALL, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Miss EUPHEMIA JOHNSON (Radcliffe; A.B., Co- 
lumbia), Principal. 

A Boarding and Day School for young women and girls, now 
in its fifty-fist year. Founded in 1863 as a Church School 
by Bishop Talbot. 

The present building dates from 1886, but has recently been 
thoroughly renovated and new furniture and equipment have 
been added. Adjoining it is St. Matthias Church which serves 
as the school chapel. 

The gymnasium is of large size with ample room for all indoor 
games. There is provision on the grounds for all outdoor 
sports, tennis, basket-ball courts, etc. The infirmary is in 
charge of a trained nurse. 

The school prepares for Bryn Mawr and all colleges. It is a 
member of the North Central Association and has the certifi- 
cate right to Smith, Wellesley, Vassar, and other colleges. 

The faculty of seventeen specialists are graduates of the lead- 
ing colleges and universities. 

The home life is under the supervision of the Dean. A 
tramed nurse and a physical director have the oversight of all 
matters connected with health. 

Exceptional advantages are offered both in music and the 
household arts. Unusual opportunities are offered for attending 
lectures and concerts. 

For catalog address the Principal. 
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THE SCHOOL BUILDING IS BEAUTIFULLT SITUATED IN THE BEST 
KESIDENTIAL PART OP THE CITY 


BRUNOT HALL, 2^09 Pacific *Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

Miss JULIA P. BAILEY, Principal. 

Brunot Hall is a Church School for Girls accepting both 
boarding and day pupils. The buildings are homehke and 
cheerful and the principal aims to make the school a pleasant 
Christian home where girls may receive a broad and thorough 
education, fitting them for the highest usefulness in life. 

The climate is unsurpassed. Special attention is given to 
physical culture, and daily physical drill is required. _ The well- 
equipped g3nnnasium is in charge of specially trained instructors 
There is a fine tennis court on the grounds 

There is a Primary, a Preparatory, and an Academic Depart- 
ment, and three courses of study are offered, English, Classical, 
and College Preparatory. 

The Music Department is under foreign-trained instructors. 
Chorus training is given by rfie vocal teachers. Languages are 
taught by native teachers or those trained abroad. The labora- 
tories are especially well equipped and instruction is given in 
domestic science, sewmg, cookwag, and household arts. 

The faculty is made up of ladies from the best famihes, ^ 
experienced teachers and graduates of leading colleges. The 
school his certificate privilege to all colleges. 

Write for catalog and further information. 
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THE RESIDENCE AND THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


THE SMEAD SCHOOL, 

School PI. and Irving St., Toledo, O, 


Miss ROSE ANDERSON, A.B., ? 

Miss ELSIE GRACE ANDERSON, 1 


Principals. 


The Sinead School for girls, now in its thirty-first year, is a 
permanent mstitution incorporated in 1911. 

The school building and the residence adjoining have the 
advantage of being entirely separate. 

The school building has sunny, well lighted and ventilated 
study and class rooms and laboratories. 

The Prmcipals receive a limited number of girls into then- 
home as boarders. 

All the work is imder the supervision of the Misses Anderson. 
Attendance at the afternoon study hour is obligatory for ad- 
vanced pupils. 

There are four departments, — ^Montessori, Primary, Inter- 
mediate, Hi^ School. Boys and girls are admitted to the first 
three, girls only in the last. 

The High School Department offers both Elective and College 
Preparatory Courses, the latter meeting the requirements of 
the leading colleges. 

The systematic study of music is taught by the Fletcher 
method. Drawing and painting are emphasized. 

The School is a member of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools and is accredited to Vassar, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Simmons, and Welk Collies. 

Write for the school year book. 
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VIEW OF A PORTION OP THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


BELMONT SCHOOL, Belmont, Cal. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master, 

JAMES W, PARK, Amherst (Phi Beta Kappa), 
Assistant Head Master. 

The situation of the School among the foothills, twenty-one 
miles south of San Francisco, is unexcelled. Probably no school 
more attractive grounds. The illustration above shows 
only a small portion of the grounds and buildmgs. 

The climate, too, is Cahfonua's best — never uncomfortably 
warm, never too cold for out-of-door games, and always invig- 
orating. It is doubtful whether a better place could be found 
for physical well-being. 

A glance at our catalog, a copy of which we shall be glad to 
send to any one interested, will show that we are successfully 
meeting the admission requirements of the leading colleges and 
engineering schools. Our California universities — the Umver- 
sity of California and the Leland Stanford, Jr., University — 
have naturally taken the largest number of our graduates, and 
Harvard, the Massachusetts Ristitute of Technology, and Yale 
follow in the order named, , , „ , , , 

The school bmldings have been planned with full knowledge 
of requirements based on experience in eastern schools. 

School athletics, including swmuning in a tank 75 x 32 feet, 
lined with white glazed porcelam tUes, offer ample let-ups of the 
best kind from the work of the school room. 

We believe that in general morale Belmont ranks well with 
the best eastern school. 
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THE BOYS OF APPUEJBY 

APPLEBY SCHOOL, Oakville, Ontario, Can. 

J. S. H. GUEST, M.A., Cambridge, Head Master. 

The School occupies a beautifully wooded estate of ninety 
acres on the shore of Lake Ontario, one and one-half miles from 
Oakville, which is midway between Toronto and Hamilton. 

The complete equipment is modern and attractive. The 
school buildmg is of fire-proof brick and remforced construction 
It accommodates forty boarders and has class rooms for sixty 
boys, and contains Masters^ Rooms, an Infirmary, and a Dor- 
mitory of a new and improved type for the use of twenty of the 
younger boys. 

The new Laboratory Building for the study of practical 
Chemistry and Physics is furnished with the utmost complete- 
ness and attention to detail. It contains a balance room and 
a photographic dark room. 

A new Gymnasium and extensive Playing Fields with a 
small golf course provide for exercise for every boy each after- 
noon. In season, Boating, Tennis, Riding, Tobogganing, Skiing, 
Hockey, and the Cadet Corps are among the outdoor activities. 

The School Farm provides all the preserved fruits, jams, 
vegetables, used by the School. The Schoors own dairy supplies 
the milk. Every sanitary precaution is taken to insure its purity 
and healthfulness. 

The Course of Study aims at giving a good general education 
in Latin, Mathematics, English, and Science. These studies 
must be taken by all boys without exception. 

Illustrated Booklet will be sent on application. 
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IN THE BIG HORN MOUNTAINS OF MONTANA 


CEDARVALE RANCH AND CAMPS, 

Hillsboro P. O., Montana. 

G. WILLIAM BARRY, M.D., Director. 

The Ranch hes m a beautiful valley between the Big Horn 
and the Pryor Mountai^, the valley being divided by the can- 
yon of the Big Horn River, whose side walls have a perpendic- 
ular height of 1,000 feet. 

The Ranch is at an elevation of 4,000 feet, sixty-five miles 
south of BiUmgs, and forty-five miles north of Cowley, the two 
nearest railroad stations. It is easy of access, reached by fast 
motor boats in two hours down the river. 

It is an ideal spot, — a Sportsman^s Paradise, — ^free from gi^ts 
and mosquitoes. In the mountains there is remarkable hunting, 
blacktail deer, sage hens, blue grouse, etc. The streams abound 
in trout of large size. 

It IS a typical stock ranch with all the phases of Western range 
life The ranch house is a long, rambbng, one-story structure, 
thoroughly modernized and electrically hghted. The table is 
supphed with the best. A refrigerating plant insures fresh meat 
at all times 

Two fast motor boats are available for trips on the Big Horn 
River. It IS a short trip by motor boat from the Ranch to the 
Custer battlefield on the Little Big Horn Trips by pack tram 
or wagon outfit are arranged to tour Yellowstone Park, ninety 
miles to the west. 

This is a place where boys may get the real flavor and atmos- 
phere of Western plains Me under home conditions, in charge of 
a trained medical man. 
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PIAYING TENNIS ON THE KINEOWATHA COTJHTS 


KINEOWATHA CAMP FOR GIRLS, Wilton, Me. 

IRVING G. McCOLL, B.L„ General Director, 

Hotel McAlpin, N.Y. City. 

ELISABETH BASS, A.B., Director. 

The Councilors include experienced women teachers from 
public and private schools, a U. S, Army Officer from West 
Point for riding, and a man who is assistant instructor of swim- 
ming at the Brookline (Mass.) gymnasium, for all aguatic sports. 

Discriminating parents of young girls, who hesitate to send 
their daughters to isolated camps where they will be deprived 
of parental influence, will welcome the Kineowatha plan, which 
provides for them without the necessity for their entire separa- 
tion from their families. In the nearby Kineo Family Camps, girls 
may live with their parents and still enjoy the camp activities. 

While they transfer the control of their children temporarily 
to others, they experience a new delight in being able to watch 
them grow m stature, strength, and wholesome experience, 
while they may feel httle or no rc^onsibihty for their safety. 

Kineowatha is, however, entirely separate and has all the 
desirable features of the most isolated camp. 

The girls live m attractive little bungalows completely equipped 
with modem samtary plumbing, hot and cold running water, 
electric li^ts, spring b^s, and mattresses. 

The dauy program provides Horseback Riding under safe and 
efficient direction of an army officer; Arts and Crafts, including 
Jewel^ makmg. Basketry, and Leather work, under experienced 
direction. 

Frequent coaching and hiking trips are made to many nearby 
mountains, which afiord sufficient experience in real camping in 
the open. There are also one-wedc excursions to Mt. Washmg- 
ton and efficient instruction for every camper in all sports. 
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“shooting-the-chute” on the lake shore 


KINEO CAMPS FOR BOYS, Harrison, Me. 
IRVING G. McCOLL, B.L., Director, 

Hotel McAlpin, N.Y. City. 

Camp Kineo, Harrison, Me , is for boys under sixteen, who 
are classified according to age and development in three separate 
divisions called ^‘Juniors,” ^^Middlers,” and “Seniors.’^ 

Kineo Junior, Wilton, Me., for boys from six to twelve who 
must remain with their families, is conducted m association with 
the Kineo Family Camps. 

Kineo Mountain Camp, Glen House, Gorham, N.H., at the 
foot of Mt. Washington, is for older boys. 

The Camp Council, all men of mature judgment and experi- 
ence, provides one reliable man for each grouj) of three boys. 
The 1915 Council includes two Graduate Physicians experienced 
in camp control, two Athletic and Physical Directors of well- 
known boys' schools, two U. S. Army Ofldcers, — ^a Captain of 
the Engineer Corps, and a Lieutenant from the faculty of the 
U S. Military Academy at West Point, — ^teachers from well- 
known public and private schools, besides several other desirable 
college men. 

The Honor System prevails and there is a sympathetic com- 
radesMp between men and boys. Individual attention is given 
to each camper's needs and the serious responsibilities assimed 
for the moral and physical welfare of the boys are fully reaped. 

Horseback ridmg is under the safe and efficient direction of 
U. S. Army Officers from West Point. Swimming, Canoeing, 
Boating, and all Water Sports are safeguarded imder strict regu- 
lations. The Nature Study and Campcraft are of real value; 
Shop Work, Wood Working, Machine Shop for metal work. Boat 
and Canoe building are provided for. Instruction for three hours 
each day is given in something useful and interesting in addition 
to thorough instruction for every camper in all sports. 
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THE CAMP STAFF. DIRECTOBS AND COUNCILORS 


CAMP WYANOKE, Wolfeboro, N.H. 

WALTER H. BENTLEY, Director. 

The strength of the Camp Kes in its efficient staff of trained 
and mature men. In the photograph above, the lower row 
from left to right, are — Isaac Goddard, Manual Training Depart- 
ment, East Boston High School; C. Ralph Taylor, Harvarcf *00, 
Secretary, Girls* High School, Boston; Charles L. Olds, Jr., 
Harvard *05, Head Councilor, Cloyne House School, Newport, 
R.I.; Walter H. Bentley, Director, Recorder Dummer Acad- 
emy, South Byfield, Mass ; Dr. Carl Vernlund, Harvard Medi- 
cal School *15, Head Councilor; Lyon Carter, Yale *15; Glover 
E Howe, M^s. State College *13, Harvard Medical *lA 

The councilors in the upper row include representatives from 
Harvard, Yale, Prmceton, Dartmouth, and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

The Camp is two miles from the village of Wolfeboro, on the 
shore of Wmter Harbor, a sheltered bay of Lake Winnepesaukee. 
It is 113 miles from Boston by excellent motor roads. 

The lodge contains an assembly room, 30 x 40 feet, a large 
stone fireplace, writing and game tables, with a library of boys* 
books, current magazmes, and papers. In the annex are the 
kitchen, storeroom, refrigerating room, and a dark room for 
photography. 

The dimng pavilion has a hall, 30 x 62 feet, open on all sides, 
commanding a beautiful view of the lake. Above is a large room 
with benches for shop work, offices, and a store room. 

The tents, 11 x 32 feet, are of heavy duck, wdth ti^t board 
floors, and are absolutely dry. 
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SETTING-UP DRILL AT WILDWOOD, 7 o’CLOCK EVERT MOROTNG 


CAMP WILDWOOD, Kineo, Me. 

SUMNER S. HOOPER, A.B. (Harvard), Director. 

Real “camping out” m the Maine woods, with real trips, 
with real Maine gmdes. 

Sandbar Pomt juts out into Moosehead Lake toward its 
neighbor. Sandbar Island. In this ideal location is the Camp, 
on an old abandoned farm of a hundred acres, crowning a gently- 
sloping hill, which is in part covered with fir balsam, spruce, 
birch, and maple, while the western half is an open field where 
berries grow in abundance. 

The main camp is a log bimgalow containing a large assembly 
room with piano, organ, games, and library. There is also a 
spacious lining tent and a work shop completely equipped for 
Tn ftTma.1 trainmg. The rest of the tents are pitched along the 
edge of the open field. Note in the illustration above how attrac- 
tively they are placed. 

The camp has the exclusive use of three hundred acres, includ- 
ing a twenty-acre field for aU athletic sports The aquatic 
equipment comprises four motor boats, two four-oared shells, 
and twenty canoes. Every provision is made for camp sports. 

All camp activities. Manual Training, Forestry, Woodcraft, 
Campcraft, Ornithology, Biolo^, Botany, Wireless, and Voh 
unteer Life Saving are taught by experienced instructors with 
no additional expense. Tutoring arranged for those who wish. 

The camp paper, “Frondes Suvestres,” is printed weekly, by 
an editoriaf board, under the supervision of a councilor. 

Thirty-five prizes are offered for those who excel or show im- 
provement. For illustrated booklets, address Sumner S. Hooper, 
Morristown, N.J. 
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PHYSICAL CULTXJBE EXERCISE ON THE GREEN, 9 A.M. 


MRS. L, H. HASSAN’S CAMP FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 
Pasquaney Nature Club, Bristol, N.H. 

The Camp is beautifully located amid pine-clad hills on 
Newfound Lake, the old name of which was rasquaney. 

^ Three hundred acres of woodland and meadow, with groves of 
birch, pme, and balsam, border a half mile of sandy beach along 
the lake. 

From the broad and roomy veranda of the rustic Clubhouse 
we look over meadow and lake to the far-stretching mountains. 

The veranda serves not only as a gymnasium but as an out- 
door dining and sleepmg porch. The entire lo'wer floor is one 
large living room with a big fireplace. The dormitory is a large, 
sunny room. 

Boating, Swimming, Canoeing, Basket-ball; .Esthetic, Folk, 
and* Social Dancing; Arts and Crafts Jewelry-making; Mountain 
Climbing Trips; Walking Tours; and Excursions by Coach fill 
the busy hours 

Mrs. Hassan's optimism, geniahty, and motherly interest are 
all-pervading. She is assisted by a Corps of Specialists in all 
Camp Sports and Activities. 

The table is the best the coxmtry can provide, and the Camp 
has its own herd of well-kept cows. 

Those desiring tutoring will be provided with competent 
instructors. 

Write for the camp circular with its iUuminating pictures of 
camp life. Winter address, 851 West End Ave., N.Y. City. 
After June 1, Bristol, N.H. 





A GROUP OP THE GIRLS AND COUNCILORS OP PINECROPT 


CAMP PINECROPT, Bristol, N.H. 

Mrs. ALFRED W. CARR, Director. 

A small private camp for girls in their teens, beautifully situ- 
ated on the west shore of Newfound Lake One hundred acres 
of pine, spruce, hemlock, and beech woodland, with level fields 
near the camp for sports. On the crest of land in a pine grove 
and within two hundred feet of a long sandy beach is the Bunga- 
low, with open fireplace and broad covered piazza 

Sleeping accommodations are in tents Having board floors, 
located in the pine grove near the Bungalow Each girl has a 
separate dressing-room in a wooden building near the tents. 

The entire equipment of tents, boats, canoes, and apparatus 
is of the best. Tfie water is from driven wells under inspection 
by State Board of Health. 

The Councilors are graduates of BadchfFe and the Sargent 
School of Physical Culture. Rowing, Canoeing, Dancing, Base- 
ball, Ethics, Tutoring, Camping TVips, Mountain Clnnbing. 
‘‘The Pine Cone'' is the camp paper. 

Instruction is given in water color sketching, basketry, and 
various forms of manual training. A brief period is set aside 
each morning for study. 

Season of 1915, June 26 to August 28. Nine weeks, $200. 
Write Mrs. Carr, 326 Bay State Rd., Boston, or telephone 
Brookhne 901, for appointment. 



6.30 A,M. SIX DATS IN THE WEEK AT CAMP ALGONQUIN 
MR. DBMEEITTE LEADING IN ** SETTING-UP.” 

NOTE THE CHEST EXPANSION 


CAMP ALGONQUIN, Asquam Lake, N.H. 

EDWIN DeMERITTE, Director for 29 years. 

A tiioufland boys have known the delights of Algonquin. 
The site is an eighteen-acre peninsula extending into the lake, 
wooded to the water’s edge. The permanent equipment in- 
cludes ten buildings, two dormitories with separate dressing- 
rooms, spacious assembly hall, and diTimgr room. 

Swimming, Canoeing, Tennis, Baseball, Campmg Trips, Rifle 
Practice, under eflSicient supervision. Nature Study is empha- 
sized m all its phases. 

MR. DeMERITTE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

815 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

A Day School for Boys of Greater Boston, offering a Seven- 
year Course. Preparation for all colleges, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and West Point. 

In the past t^ years boys have been prepared by this school 
for Harva ^ Yale, M. I. T., Boston University, Dartmouth, 
Amherst, Williams, University of Pennsylvania, Haverford, and 
many state umversities in the West. 

Small classes; individual attention; experienced teachers who 
give time and resource to their students: these are some of the 
means by which Mr. DeMeritte aims to develop efficiency, self- 
rehance, — ^ men. ow 

Write for the school circular and camp booklet. 
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THE SWIMMING HOUR AT MOOSWA 


CAMP MOOSWA, Lake Annis, N.S. 

Mr. GEORGE H. CAIN, Director, 

12 Goden St., Belmont, Mass. 

A Summer of Supervised Recreation in Canada, on Lak 
Anms, eighteen miles from Yarmouth The climate is cool an 
bracmg and the temperature is never above 85 at noon. 

Here is a remarkable combination of training in the ways c 
the Woods and Camp Life under a foreign flag in a countr 
replete with historic and hterary interest identified with ol 
own Colonial times 

There isplenty of Boyish Fim and abundance of Good Time, 
Physical iSaiamg, Practice and Training m Angling, Bifl 
Practice, safely supervised, Trout-fishing, together with Bas< 
ball, Sw immin g, Hikes, Canoe Building, and Canoe Trips, ai 
among the activities. 

The Main Camp is large and well appointed with tents an 
cabins in the surrounding woods. This affords the comforts of 
home, with a moderate amount of ^'roughing it.'' 

Medals are awarded for excellence in Swimmmg, Photo| 
raphy. Care of Tent, Chess, Angling, Tennis, Taxidermy. 

A seventeen-hour voyage by ocean steamer, and one mo] 
hour of travel ashore, takes you from Boston to the Cam] 
Round-trip ticket from Boston to Camp, $10. For boys und< 
twelve, $5. , t i • 

Season opens June 30 and closes September 1. Inclusn 
expense for nine weeks, $150. « j 

Until June 25, write or telephone George H. Cam, 12 Godt 
St., Belmont, Mass. Telephone: Belmont 122-1. After Jui 
25, Camp Mooswa, Lake Annis, Nova Scotia. 




CAMP CHOCONUT, 

Friendsville, Susquehanna County, Pa. 

Mrs. GEORGE L. WINLOCK, Director, 

41 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Choconut, The Crooked Creek, is among the hills of northern 
Pennsylvama, north of the Blue Ridge Mountains in a country 
dotted with l^es. 

The Camp is on a hill overlooking one of these beautiful lakes, 
at an elevation of 1,800 feet. The countryside is thickly wooded. 
The averse July temperature of the region is the same as north- 
ern New England. 

The boys have the run of a farm of six hundred acres. They 
live out of doors, takmg camping trips to the various lakes round 
about. On the trips they live in tents, but in camp in substan- 
tial shacks. A long canoe trip down the Susquehanna is ar- 
ranged for the older boys. 

The council is composed of men of college education, who 
live with the boys and have constant care and oversight of them. 
The younger boys have the additional care of young ladies. 
A physician and a trained nurse are m residence at the camp. 

The object of the Camp is to give the boys valuable training 
in out-qf-door life, to bring out their manliness and sense of 
responsibility, and while each boy is studied and assisted by 
the councilors yet he is also taught independence and mental 
helpfulness. 

iWther information will be furnished on application to Mrs. 
George S. Winlock, 41 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass., after 
^e 28, Eriendsville, Pa.; or Rev. Roland J. Mulford, Ph.D., 
Head Master Ridgefield School, Ridgefield, Conn. 
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THE CANOE lANMNG ON THE SHOHE OE LAKE MOBBY. ABOVE, OVEE- 
LOOKING THE LAKE, IS THE ** HALLE ” OR ASSEMBLY HALL 


THE ALOHA CAMPS, Fairlee, Vt. 

Mr. and Mrs. EDWARD L. GULICK, Brookline, Mass. 

Aloha Camp, Fairlee, Vt., is for girls of from twelve to six- 
teen, and is under the direct supervision of Mr and Mrs. Gulick. 

Aloha Club, Pike, N.H , for older girls of sixteen and up- 
ward, is about fifteen miles from the Camp and near the base 
of Mt. Moosilauke. 

Aloha Hive, Ely, Vt., is for younger girls from eight to thir- 
teen. It opens for the first time in 1915 with new and beautiful 
equipment. The girls have individual care and affectionate 
mothering. Their activities are adapted to then age; and pets — 
puppies, kittens, rabbits, and lambs — ^are provided. 

The camp spirit is the great feature at Aloha. The atmos- 
phere is the result of its personnel — administrators, councilors, 
and the girls themselves. 

The activities are many and varied. Some contribute to pure 
fun, others are educational as well as pleasurable. The mas- 
tery of an artistic handicraft taught by enthusiastic experts 
develops both efficiency and taste. 

“The Kanaka, a handsome volume of two hundred pages 
bound in leather, signalizes the completion of ten years of Aloha 
history. Numerous illustrations represent all the camp activ- 
ities. It win be sent on receipt of |2, or a copy will be lent to 
those contemplating membership, on receipt of postage. 

Mr. Gulick may be called upon for a stereopticon address on 
Activities at a Camp for Girls— 425 and expenses. Address: 
October 1 to June 1, BrookHne, Mass. Summer, Fairlee, Vt. 
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BASKET-BALL IS A FAVORITE SPORT 


EDEN, A CAMP FOR GIRLS, Harrison, Me. 

F. M. GRACEY, Proprietor and Manager. 

CLARA DREW, Director. 

Purposely limited to fifteen girls Branch of the Camp Fire 
Girls. Smgmg a feature. Athletic field. Water sports. Sandy 
beach. Half mile of shore on Long Lake. For booklet address 
the Director, S 3 n:acuse University, N.Y. 


MRS. EDITH COOPER HARTMAN’S 

TWENTIETH CENTURY CLASSES, 

798 West End Ave., New York City. 

Mrs. Hartman announces that her European Travel Classes 
will be resumed after the restoration of peace in Europe, — 
probably in 1916-17. 

Meanwhile, for the season of 1915-16, Mrs. Hartman will 
continue the educational work which has proved its value 
durmg the past year, opening her home, from October to May, 
to a class of ei^t girls over eighteen years of age, who desire 
a transition year between the formal school room and fuller 
social responsibilities. 

French and German are in constant spoken use in the family. 
Into the daily life of the students is brought all that the city has 
to offer m music, art, and lectures on vital questions of the day 
by the greatest authorities of all countries who are making New 
York a clearing-house of opinion. Such an environment is a 
paying investment for the worth-while girl. 

For detailed information apply to the Secretary, Mrs. Rewbena 
K. Statton, Hotel Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
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THE WHOIiE SECOND FLOOR OF THIS BUILDING IS OCCUPIED BY THE 
SCHOOL 


THE MISSES STONE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Via Toscana, Rome, Italy. 

Miss ISABELLE STONE, A.B., Ph.D. 

Miss HARRIET STONE, A.B., M.S. 

The School is located in the Ludovisi quarter, the highest 
and most beautiful residential part of Rome. It is within two 
minutes' walk of the Villa Borghese Gardens. 

The house is modem and is equipped with steam heat, electric 
lights, and elevator service. 

Thorough instruction is given in French and Itahan, in 
History and the History of Art, and in English, French, and 
Italian Literature. Opportxmity is offered to study music or 
art under teachers of well-estabfished reputation. 

The class-room work m history and in the history of art is 
supplemented by weekly visits to historic sites and to the art 
galleries in company with the instructor. 

The pupils are given every opportunity to speak French and 
Italian. The language teachers accompany the young ladies on 
their promenades and excursions, and no Enghsh is permitted 
at such times. 

Opportunities are offered to study music under the greatest 
masters, to attend the opera, orchestral concerts, and the 
theater. 

Three trips are offered in connection with the school year. 
(1) Gibraltar, Granada, and the Alhambra, Naples, Capri, 
Sorrento, Amalfi. (2) Sicily or Greece. (3) Florence and the 
hill towns of Umbria. 

For further information address The Misses Stone, care of 
The Women's University Club, 106 East 52d St., N.Y. City. 
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THE SCHOOL GROUP BEFORE THE SPHINX, STARTING ON A TEN-MILE 
CAMEL RIDE TO SAKKARAH 


MR. SARGENT’S TRAVEL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

PORTER E. SARGENT, A.M., Harvard, Director. 

EDGAR W. ANTHONY, Je., A.B., Harvard, Manager. 

WALTER W. COOK, A.B., Harvard, Head Master. 

Since 1904 the School has spent each year alternately in Europe 
or Round the World, travelling a distance of over two hundred 
thousand miles without mishap. 

In Europe, England, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austna, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey; and on the 
Round the World tnp, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Egj'pt, 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Java, the Straits Settlements, China 
and Japan have been visited and studied. 

School Work has been contmued almost daily. The multi- 
phcity of interests utihze the boy’s whole time and energy to 
educational advantage. Each boy has kept a daily journal, and 
a number of these have been of sufficient interest to be published. 

More than one hxmdred and twenty boys have enjoyed all 
these advantages while continuing their school work in prepa- 
ration for college or business. Many have taken the tw^o-year 
course, — both Europe and Roimd the World. 

The School has demonstrated repeatedly that a boy may 
benefit by all these advantages and at the same time, with 
individual instruction and erianced interest, be prepared for 
college examinations m from four to eight subjects. 

Interrupted by the European War, the School will be resumed 
after the restoration of peace, with a year’s tour of Europe. 

For Illustrated Booklets, copies of the “Cosmopolite,” the 
school paper, etc., address 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


^arggnf jg ]^anbfaooit ^cctejs? 


A Handbook of 
AMERICAN 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

(Jyi preparahon) 


A Discriminating Review of the Colleges and Universities of 
the United States and Canada, their History, Traditions, Per- 
sonnel, and the particular Service each has performed for its 
community or for the nation. 

Introductory chapters on the Historical Development of the 
College in America, the Function of the University, the Choice 
of a College, the Development of the Summer School, etc. 

The older and more important universities are treated at some 
length, while the smaller colleges are more briefly considered. 
Separate chapters deal with the Schools of Law, Medicme, 
Engineering, Architecture, Forestry, Theology, etc., and the 
University Summer Schools. 

The Comparative Tables bring together the more important 
statistics and characteristics which are of most signifiicance, such 
as Date of Establishment, Income, Endowment, Attendance, 
Alumni, Tuition, etc. 

Appendices also include a Bibliography, a List of Academic 
and Scientific Associations, and Directories of value to College 
Authorities. 

This Handbook will be both a Directory and a Year-book, 
giving in one volume condensed and up-to-date information 
of institutions for higher education. As such it will be of value 
to Educators. It will also be a Guide-book of assistance to 
Schools and all planning for a College Course. 

Cut here, fill out, atid return. 


Date 1915. 

Porter E. Sargentj 60 Congress St,j Boston, Mass, 

The umlerdgned will he interested to receive a descnphve cvrcvlar 
of A Ilatulbook of Americ.an Colleges and Universities. 


Name 


Address, 



Sargent* j6? iganbBoofe ^crigjBt 

A Handbook of 

NEW ENGLAND 

{Ready tn the Sprtng of 1916) 

A Handbook of 

THE MIDDLE STATES 

(In ‘preparation) 

These Handbooks, uniform m style and plan, aim to provide 
reliable, up-to-date information of human interest for Visitors, 
Tourists, and Residents The arrangement follows the chief 
automobile routes of travel* 

City, Town, and Countryside with all their prominent feat- 
ures and pomts of interest are described The Scenery, the 
Histone Sites and Houses, the Parks and Monuments, and the 
more significant Industries, Educational Institutions, and Public 
Works, are brought to the reader's attention clearly, yet briefly. 

Anecdotes and particulars of the distinguished characters are 
given, together with quotations and rSerences from many 
authors of the past and present. 

Introductory Chapters treat of the Agriculture, Manufactures, 
History, Geography, Geology, Scenery, Architecture, Flora, etc., 
characteristic of each region. 

The j^pendices include a Bibhography, Selections from Docu- 
ments, Charters, etc.. Poems, and Citations from General Liter- 
ature of immediate local interest. 

The Directories give systematically arranged lists of Hotels, 
Garages, Railroad and Steamship Information, Schools and 
Summer Camps, and other information of value. 

The material for these Handbooks has been brought together 
with the co-operation of Local Authorities, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Historical Societies, and others. 

Cvt hare^ fU out, and reium. 


Date. 1915 . 

Porter E, Sargent, 60 Congress St,, Boston, Mass, 

The undersigned will he interested to receive an illustrated de- 
scriptive circular of 


Name 


Address. 











